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Sir, 

PERSUADED that great minds are ever 
ready to make allowance for error ^ and in- 
dined to encourage the humblest talents ra- 
ther than to search for defects^ I appear 
before your Royal Highness in the character 
I have ventured to assume^ without fear^ 
though with unaffected diffidence of conscious 
imperfections . 

The love of literature^ science^ and justice 
in the higher classes^ and more particularly 
in a Prince^ must act as a spur to genius^ im- 
prove the public mind, and be of general 
benefit to the nation at large. 

As the friend to literature — the patron of 
science — rewarder of merit — and respecter 
of justice — I was induced to solicit the honor 
of dedicating this Volume to your Royal 
Highness; and not from any vain conceit of 
its being worthy of so distinguished a patron- 
age, in any other way than the furnishing a 



DEDICATION. 

few hints of national interest for others of 
greater capacity than myself to enlarge and 
improve upon . 

Should th^ obseriydtions I fUioe made emu- 
late any of my countrymen to enter ^ I will not 
say more warmly ^ but more ably, on subjects 
I have merefy glanced at for their improve- 
ment, I shall he satisfied with the part I have 
taken. And should only^ one individual be 
brought to a conviction of his errors , and re- 
form his manners, on beholding a representa- 
tion of Kimself I\ shaU rejoice tHat my la- 
botiTS have not intirely been exerted inveAB. 

HiippyJuithis opp^tunity-of testifying 
the high iespeet in which I\hold your Royal 
Highnesses judgment^ and that yow may live 
for many years to encourage getdus^ promote 
learning^ and improve the public tdste^ is the 
sincere wish of 

, Sir^ 

Your Royal Highnesses 
most devoted^ 

. . ... ■ • 

most obedient y 
and most humble Servant j 
THE AUTHOR. 
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ON MODERN CRITIQirES. 



Some ne'er advance a judgment of their own, 
Bat catch the spreading notion of the town ; 
Some judge of i^uthors* names^ not zcorks^ and theii 
Nor praise nor blame the vsriiingSy but the 971^79. 



^'SOMETHING NEW V ejaculated a worthy 
disciple of the old school, as he skimmed over 
the advertisements of a morning paper, ^^that is 
impossible, ^ There is nothing new under the 
sun' says the wisest of men,^^ 

"Nothing ^eu?/^^ reiterated his modernized 
Sister, as she closed the second volume erf Sir 
Walter Scott's last new novel, "What can you 
mean, Brother ? Why every thing is n^w ; we are 
altogether a new race of beings ; the old doctrines 
of the ancients carry but little weight with them 
at present ; and those of your Royal Preacher, in 
particular, are scarcely admitted into the new 
code. JWtr doctrines, new ideas, new language, 
new manners, new habits, new stile, new schools, 
new studies, new fancies, new inventions, new 
fashions, and even new religions, mark the novelty 
of the age we live in. In short, as I said before, 
every thing is new ; not so much as an old wom^n 

B 
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to be found now, nor an old friend, without a new 
face. Our very constitution will be changed anon, 
I suspect ; for new systeras are daily springing 
up ; and believe me, Brother, youVe only to send 
to your bookseller/^ continued she jocosely, "and 
youMl soon be convinced that there are fifty new 
things under the sun to be had, for the papers 
teem with something new every day. Prithee 
who is it written by ?'^ 

"By the author, I presume, Madam/ ^ solemn- 
ly replied the sage, "since you are so mighty 
sharp, for the advertisement only intimates that 

^ H^ has a lean and hungry look ; 
■ but he's not dangierous : 

•" he reads much : 

He is li greit obs^tT^r^ arid he looks 
Quite through the de^ds of meo.' 

Sba&9pgare! — HUM! 

" So I suspect you will not now be over anxious 
to cultivate his acquaintance, since he is not in- 
troduced to your notice either by a captivating 
title or a well-known Spark of fashion." 

** Perhaps not, Brother," said the lady, draw- 
ing herself up, "but pray where is the thing 
published ? that may be a criterion by which one 
may judge of its merits, since the author does not 
choose to announce himself/^ 

■ * 

Oh ! if that be the case," replied her Rallier, 

you will decide in its favor at once ; for it is 

published at that great literary depot where none 
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but scientific works, or productions of uncommon 
genius, are ever accepted.'* 

'*Is it a good thing then, after all, think ye, Sir 
Solomon ?'\ satirically enquired the lady in her 
turn. 

"Good ! to be sure. It must be good— accord- 
ing to the new system of things ; a Scott, a Moore, 
an Albieii Peer perchaiice incog. ^' exclaimed the 
Sage, with well-feigned extacy. "It must be 
good— it iniist be good, if—.—** 

" What, without a name, Brother ?** interrupted 
the astonished fair. 

"Aye, without a name, yf^ithput a. title^ and 
e*en without common-sense, Madam,** said he, 
with a most provoking tone of irony, "when 
l)rought forward under the auspices of so fashion- 
able a publisher as - — -** 

"Say what you will of naodern taste. Brother,** 
interrupted the offended Fair-one, "it is quite ne- 
cessary for people of fashion, as well ais people of 
no fashion at all, to read popular authors; yes, 
and to admire them too, in spite of all their vul- 
g^n».: absurdities, a,^ ex^vagancies ; or suB. 
ject themselves to the sarcasms of all the little 
Meters and Misses of romiantic erudition, as well 
as the sagacious shrug^ of more* experienced 
reiaders ; mdicative of a most extraordmary want 
of judgment in differing from the uhiversdl opi- 
fiioioi of universal readers . * * 

" Yes yes, sister, so the world goies at present ; 
and as you very justly observe, old fools are led 
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by young ones, and people of tolerable capacity 
trtiffer themselves to be laughed out of their senses 
by those who have no capacity at all, merely for 
the want of confidence to suppwt their own supe- 
riority of intellect. But it is those who reflect on 
what they read and possess courage to €umounce 
their opinion to the world, it is agreed, who im- 
prove the public taste, and consequently benefit 
society.^* 

" ' The press,* says the ingenious and patriotic 
Zinunerman, * is the channel through which wri- 
ters diffuse the light of truth among the people^ 
and display its radiancp to the eyes of the great. 
Good writers inspire the mind with courage to 
think for itself; the free communication of Sfenti- 
ments contributes to the improvement and per- 
fection of human reason ; and the highest public 
duty is that of employing our faculties for the 
benefit of mankind / ^ * 

^^1 shall send for Something New, and form 
my own opinion of it, unbiassed by partiality or 
prejudice. Many things may be said and done 
under the mask, which it woulci be highly impru- 
dent to hazard without cme. Ypur firiend Priscilla 
for instance^ would utter a thousand little plea- 
santries that amused and did credit to her genius, 
when mixing with the motley group at a masque^ 
rade ; but diffident and unassuming, she scarcely 
ever ventured to discover more than ordinary ta- 
lents in jprivate society. Here, she was too soon 
abashed and silenced by the overbearing garrulity 



tof vain pretenders ; there, she was secure from 
the gaze of impertinence, and in her turn made 
presumption blush at her oXf n folly.*' 

*^May it not be the same with authors? You 
recollect, no doubt, that Alexander Pope, by not 
prefixing his name to his celebrated Essay on 
Man, and giving it to a n^w publisher, complete- 
ly vanquished his enemies, and confounded his 
ill-natured critics. The Essay \vhen printed met 
with prodigious applause ; the stippbsied new ge- 
nius was praised at his expence ; and he, by de- 
claring himself to be the author in a future edition 
t)f that work, threw them all into utter consterna- 
tion, while he laughed at their waywardness and 
triumphed in his success. Now who knows. Sis- 
ter, Ihat the stranger before us may not be an old 
friend with a new face ? Perhaps the author of 

the celebrated Old — ; and lest he should be 

shunned by the ladies for such a title, now in dis- 
guise brings forth Something New.^^ 

"I hate disguise,^^ says the lady, "and have 
no opinion of any thing that comes as ^twere from 
an air gun, — pop upon one, without making any 
noise in the worlds *^ 
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ON.MODEBN TAlSer^ AND THE ENCOU- 
RAGEMENT OF TAJUENT. 



Avthors you know, of greatest fkoie, 
Through modesty, suppress their name; 
And would you wish m^ to re?eal . 
What these superior wits conceal? 
Forego the search, my curious friend, 
And husband time to better end.*' 

' NONE but a mother, it is commonly said, can 
judge of a mother's feelings. Perhaps it may be 
lis justly remarked, that none but an author can 
fflrter into the feelings of an author. One is shy ; 
another is confident; — some march boldly for- 
ward; others with trembling steps advance. — 
While these pace gently on, those with triumph 
bear away the laurel of applause. 

That a celebrated name ought, in most cases, 
to add force to argument, and weight to opinion, 
is beyond doubt; but that vulgar prejudices 
should be adopted, or opinions formed on slender 
autlK)rities, is contrary to reason, to common 
sense, and to justice. Nor should we take things 
for granted upon hearsay, without exercising our 
own faculties to form a judgment. Without 
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reflection, without the least qonsideration, how 
many unthinking mortals commit themselves by 
giving into the fashionable weaknesses of the day^ 
and yielding a submission to false notions and er- 
roneous conclusions. 

With respect to authors, such is their woeful 
condition, that they are often condemned without 
a trial ; and are sometimes, whether good, bad, 
or indifferent, (excuse the vulgar proverb gentle 
reader), hunted like a badger, to the very extre- 
mity of their lurking holes; and when discovered 
are torn to pieces without mercy. 

To meet such barbarous attacks, more than 
common courage is needful. The majority of 
mankind is influenced by party and prejudice; 
and it is a notorious fact, says some able critic, 
that ''a tolerable performance from a persQn 
ofnote^ will tisually he considered^ hy the bufk 
of readers^ as an instance of astonishing cctx 
pacity; though the very same production^ 
ushered into the world toith the name of an 
author under different circumstances, woui4 
be totally disregarded.^^ . 

No sooner is anew publication announced, than 
Who is it written by ? Is it a good thinq ? 
and, Where is it published? echoes from fair 
to fair, from young to old, and from old to young; 
interrogatories as laudable perhaps, in some resr 
pects, as natural in others ; but when made naer^ly 
from a motive of curiosity to identify ^he authpi), 
to ascertain his rank in soci^y, or to know ,whft- 
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ther he be the admired writer of the day, in 
order to pronounce an opinion, without any fur- 
ther consideration, such enquiries then become as 
contemptible as they are ridiculous. Authors, it 
is well known, like other adventurers for fame 
and profit, frequently expatiate in the daiTy pa- 
pers on their own extraordinary abilities, in order 
to obtain public notice ; and by such means do 
the public, in general, suffer themselves to be 
influenced. Who would be so unfashionable as 
not to read and admire, understand them or not^ 
the philosophical discourses of a German Baron- 
ess — historical novels of a Scottish Baronet — or 
the poetic effusions of an Albion Peer? One 
might as well doubt the orthodoxy of dissertations 
on holy writ, published at Rivington's ; or omit 
sending for a work, bearing a plausible title, from 
Murray^s or Colbum's, as not to be an enthusiast 
for such writers. 

Characters of such extraordinary talent cer- 
tainly sound the trump of fame before them. But 
admitting a vulnerable part could be detected in 
such superior spirits ; what literary sceptic of the 
present day would be so hardy as to risk his re* 
putation for ever, by passing a different sentence 
to that delivered by a body of sage critics ? 

Thus without reflection — without exercising 
their own faculties — a multitude of easy mortals 
are biassed by party, prejudice, or fashion. They 
take all upon the report that echoes and re-echoes 
from side to side, till their senses are benumbed 



w4 their judgmaitf complel^ly perverted • Av4 
b^ fcbwjUwpy^y subtoftitting to 0^ d^mm erf" 
attiensi, the^y toQ often ouu^e th^ir omn ^i^rior 
poiveiSs^, of idiscecoment* 

.if Am jkortiaMty ijs apt .to avei>a:ate tibie abiUtiai^ 
ol aJfrieBd^^or;a odefanatted gi^w, and to look 
.^poQ IP indiifiarent performaiooe of leittiier ais i^ 
Hiast^-piece ia its kind ; so dbes pn^^ce^ oet 
Ahe Qiiiei' liand, irithhold its pmise, ])y irdusing 
.to di9o6ver4he ^beauties of i^ stranger, ^wea in 9> 
mmk,c(. exceUeoee ; . while jfasiiom^ wilbQUt 4i^ 
dissenting voice, bestows 4he f^tt of xictwy iiQ>« 
dilfe^tntly m «itt|er ^ide. 

.J».siq]^Qrtof ap c^inSon so re|^ugQ«Qt to can- 
dour >£|Qdlifaeri|^ty^ rthe . following aneodoto J3my 
not ibe icouideved as unafidily iin|rodueed. But 
whevje.^irivateKhistory ifiiconc^ernad^ the substitu- 
ting ifidtiftious nances ooaust be 4iUo^ed , though iti^ 
/characters are not imaginary, nsHr. need the £icts 
/be ithe less .credi|bed. 

ileniiietta Katharina^ a.lady ..of noble descent, 
whose natural genius was improved by an excel- 
lent education, was skilled in:allthe.fashionable 
aiQconq^lishment^ of the day . She was ^at lOnly 
aii admirer of the fine arts, but studied ;and; prac- 
tised them with ^n ease, and acouraoy peculiar to 
herself 4 iReduced, . by an unfortunate majnriage^ 
'from splendcmr and affluence to a^tate of penury 
and eppLbarrassment, ^e languished :for many 
years between hopes and ifears, expectancies and 
disappointments . The affections, of her . husband 
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seemed to fly, as difficulties approached ; and at 
length, in order to secure his own personal safety, 
he embarked for the Continent, leaving his wife 
and two infant daughters to mourn his abs^ice 
amidst the clamours of unfeeling creditors. From 
time to time he amused her with jHrontises that he 
never meant to realize ; and at last totally gave up 
a correspondence that was calculated but to feed 
the credulity of one, and to expose the falsehood 
of die other. Though melting with sensibility as 
she reflected on^ his conduct^ her heart gradimlly 
ceased to beat with fcmdness. ^^It is only by 
epistolary communications'^ says an ancient Sage, 
*^that absent firiends can keep alive the tender 
afiections of the soul ; when they are n^lected, 
these naturally die away. Letters bring firiends 
at a distance into each other's society ; they con- 
verse together, and are happy. But when long 
intervals of silence ensue, indifference is naturally 
engendered; and when writing ceases, it may 
reasonably be conjectured, that all attachment is 
at an end.'' 

Henrietta, hoping to conceal fi*om the world the 
trifling conduct of her husband, never suffered a 
complaint to fall fi*om her lips, nor a sigh of des- 
pair to issue fit)m her bosom ; though she now 
too plainly saw that an eternal farewell was pro- 
nounced to the tenderest ties of nature. Remit- 
tances and an order to follow, were long looked 
for in vain — ^they never came. Unwilling in this 
situation to throw herself on the bounty of friends. 
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she formed the resolution of exercising her talents 
in support of her dignity. It would only be turn- 
ing amusement to use, she thought, and by add* 
ing to a doiall independence she inherited from 
her fisher i^ Would, relieve her from the paiui&il ne- 
ces^ty of applying ,to relatione for a§sist£)nce, to 
^able her to xbitUig ftp her chilidren suitably with 
their birlir and rmk in society. Accordingly $he 
went to irorl(> and in die course of a few weeks 
pixiduqE^ a pictweihat would haye don^ credit to 
an artist of emineiice. The £ne touches of her 
pencil, the lively tints oi her colouring, the ex« 
presskwL of every feature and tjbe just {^opojrt^on of 
her<>bjects$ all combined to disclose her mighty 
genius, and ta shew that she wcis complete mis^ 
tress of the art. But of what avail? The ojui- 
mon of a.professi(Hial dealer was consulted as to 
4he value of the pece ; who, though he allowed 
it to be ^^exquisitely finished^^^ still, alter put- 
ting the usual interrogat(»y^ ^"-Who was it done 
hjff^^ declared, ^' that if it were pujt lup jto sale it 
would fetch — nothing ! I^e painter's pame being 
onkDown tp tl^ lovers of 4ie fine artSy aoid conse- 
quentfy^ carrying with it no raiown to draw forth 
the attention it deserved/' ! , , 
. ", How, sir P,' ejacul9.ted the friend who was em- 
ployediu this business, ^'do youniean to say, then, 
that the admirers of thcrfine arts are not capable of 
judging of the merits or defects of a perfoTQiance ; 
and (hat they commend or disapprove according to 
the eM^imation in which the artist is held ?'' 
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*' Why not exactly so/* replied the man of bn- 
eiiness, "for really the age we live in is so refined^ 
that at present, whoever locks on a performance 
immediately passes sentence on it ; not from their 
own judgment, rest assured, but from iSke opi- 
nions they gather from the critiqiieii that appear 
n the public prints. ^The l^mes and The 
JHoming Post speak in high terms 6f this thing' 
tries one; — ^The British Press giVes ii flaitfiti^ 
Bccoiint of it,^ says another; — ^*The editors ^tM 
not speak in such 'decided tems,^ rejoh^stt^iif^, 
'but iipoiEi good authority.' *!lt is certainly A fir«U 
vtite perf(»rmaiM^e,' adds an intere^fted by^^^Nl^^ 
The bold assertion is 1[)clic!ved and coiifidcWfty re- 
fekied.'iifik^t^ btift ^Oso 

ty those who tzre able, though ibo idle, to takfe 
the troiMe to think for themselves; nbtwilfe- 
!ltafhding it is well knoWn that dt is the ctikom'^ 
ihe present day, fdr'^i^ cslndiddifi^ lor pt^ii^ to 
%e the lieraMsoar thdr own wonderfiil gbflitite. 
^y such iheeths &e public taste 'becomes skflly 
^tiated, genius IS aba^e^, ttM '^o one T^fittit-es 
^opinion till the oirdei&l of clt^tifcfem^be pHssefl. 
fftbw^ver, sir, ffi^re may be, %ere diid there^ a 
person of taste and judgtoeflt to be fbtthd amdhg 
the suppoitera df the ajtts aiid scienci^ 'Who can 
<^preciate real ^tislleht when they iheet iWth it, 
%^^h 'thfe ti^uiripiit ttf fatiie tnay riot Mve ^^^^^ 
■^otittdeditf their rars>' 

^'^G¥JM,>sir,^vi»y p)^,^^ j^^ 
with a sii^t inaMtibn ol^the'head, as fhotigh^he 
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felt the fult force of the justice? done to the more 
lifoeralrminded among his countryuenf ^^But dk>^? 
continued he, "tell me candidly what; lym think 
the picture is iivxMrth/P^^'i . 'V 

t ^> Wiell ttir^ on tim honor t>f a tradesman^ Ateti^ 
I dl>ia»nire yo)u^^^ xetiu^ne^ he, ^^as 'Au&iiaatteir 
stands, it woiild inot * feteb moorei tkah ttve ^or , ten 
g)uiheis>; whbrea^, if a nameinraiKyr repute tanlOng 
ibe prbfesmd' oonnoisketairB, tvrehie ettaicMd:4a:it^ 
^KeiuiMinikmtBtfl^j 'itn^oiild in all ^ptxibiMlity 
iteH fcr ^sfai hundreds ! {^^ 

Tidud imuch ibr the jxidgmoit idf projhss'op^j 
eonkoi8seurs^ikadtXTil;mteuts\€^ pi«6nt«|aLy{ 
It mUstl »ihe «^l(oiRf^;, liowcmer, ^&at a itepfldtadQn 
established on good groimds, is a precious recom- 
mendation. But, it should likewise be remem- 
bered, that there must be a foundation whereon to 
raise a triumphal arch. Katharina, it was sup- 
posed, had laid this foundation to a nicety ; but 
experience soon convinced her that it was not in 
the power of human skill or industry, without the 
aid of able supporters, to expect the least encou- 
ragement from the school of arts by talent alone. 

Justly indignant, when the result of this inter- 
view was communicated to her, her noble spirit 
disdained the pitiful reward ; thinking it as dero- 
gatory to the arts, as to her own deserts. The 
picture in consequence remains in her possession, 
and helps, with many others of her performance, 
to ornament a neat little cottage, where the sci- 
ences, in sweet retirement, join hand in hand and 
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flourish in obscurity. Thus are the efforts of mo- 
dest genius damped and restrained by modem 
ccmnoisseurs. 

The following anecdote, related of Prc^essor 
PorscMi, who was often in pecuniary difficulties, is 
another sad instance of the neglect and mortifica* 
ticn to which talent is so often fated : — 

On one occasi(m he came with a dejected air to 
a friend, and said he had been walking through 
the streets of Ixmdon the whole nioming, thinking 
how strange it was, that not one of all the crowd 
he had met should know as much about Greek 
tragic verse as himself, and yet, that he could not 
turn his knowledge into a hundred pounds ! 
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NUMBER III. 



ON BBNEFICBNCE. 



While pity thus her TirtaottS aid employs^ 
She shares ia others' waots, in others* joys* 
Yet should not friends alone her bounty find; 
Strangers haye claims upon the feeling, mind. 



IN justice to the kind-hearted Virginia, and 
the benevolent virtues of her soul, the tribute of 
praise, due to her disinterested conduct, should 
not be withheld. May the recital of her noble 
generosity stimulate others to a similar line of 
ccmduct. 

She had been the companion of Katharina's 
youthful days, had shared her vicissitudes in the 
meridian of life, and was now resolved to be the 
partner of her griefs and comforts in retirement. 
She had no debt of gratitude to pay — ^no selfish 
ends in view; attachment to her old friend, and 
the affection she felt for her children, alone insti- 
gated her to support them in their trials, and to 
testify the sincerity of her regard by her constancy. 
She dealt not in professions, but followed the die- 
tates of a liberal and honest heart. Mark, then, 
the difference between words and actions. 
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Virginia could weep with tlie unfortunate— -l^e 
moved with compassion even for a brute in dis- 
tress — and fly to the relief of pain wherever it 
came within her knowledge. Her feelings were 
manifested by actions^ not by words. Witiiout 
weeping aloud, ^e Would dry up the tear of sor- 
row. No extravagant exclamations burst forth to 
denote her Isympathy;— no hysterical affections 
were displayed +0 betoken her tenderness. With- 
out talking of hir ^eiislbility, heir christian virtues 
shone conspicuously. 

True Christianity softens th& heart, directs the 
conduct, and shews itself in benevolence, charity, 
^tiJAttpigfefefoh, ^(i an the 'relative duties of this life. 
;Thy ktfdct^on of It dispfeiys itsdf in tetript^ sounds 
'krid^elddlli pVodildes'a gWtdou^ act ; though it fre- 
'^ttfitly ^ttfe feiih'tirirti^rited appkui^e, froni tho^e 
•'^Hd1areMiiitoabelirfl5hi4t i^eprofesgin^sdint 
is all that he appears to be. And it is by no mea:ns 
litii^diiiihcfe, i6 sfefefliose ivho Can pourfoith ator- 
^i^dnt'of ^bqtt^ricein'd^lacrin^ th^^^ to 

^^^ndfer a i^ferVK^e kt the critical motneht, and rhake 
iA/eS^Ve of a l^diidtibii by attaching ^nif or^ but 
*tb-^tKe'!r~u^ gain moi'e credit 

''ii^thhktf thte Wdrld,'ihah'instny whose honest sen- 
sibility precis them to' acts of generosity without 
so much as letting ihe object of their concern sus- 
pect that 4hfey 'sttfe mbtdfl. But superficial ob- 
' sl^rv^rs'atfe i6o kptto suffer thdr undi^rstanding to 
1)e imt>b^ed upbu by speiiious pretences, and to 
close tMrs^lisfes a^hfet unassuming virtues. 
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Let it not be suspected, however, that Virginians 
liberaUty was thus requited, when she withdrew 
herself from the busy world to be tlie solace of her 
irieiul in retirement. No ; — ^Katharina^s heart was 
in unison with her own, and she knew as well how 
to receive a benefit as Virginia did to bestow one. 

Without Virginians friendship she would have 
been lost ; for she not only shares her affections, 
but her whole fortune ; by which means she has 
the satisfaction of seeing her daughters, as they 
grow in loveliness, improve in mind, and attain 
the most useful acquirements. Virginia assists in 
their education, and debars herself of many in- 
dulgencies, to contribute to their suppcnrt and in- 
structi(»i. "J will do what I can for you^ my 
friends^ while I live^^^ is her constant maxim, 
^'and not cause you to rejoice at my death, by 
leaving you to enjoy that which I cannot take 
with meP^ 

Thus she heaps upon them everlasting obliga- 
tions, and keeps alive a warm affection ; and will 
no doubt be rewarded in her old age, by the tender 
assiduities and grateful attentions dl her amiable 
protegees ; — ^for she has not only given them her 
time, her counsels, and regard ; but has increased 
their knowledge, added to their accomplishments, 
and, without making the least reserve against acci- 
dents or the infirmities of age in this life, consoles 
herself with doing the will of her heavenly Father^ 
and heaping up treasures in heaven, when the 
riches of this world shall be lost in the general 
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wr€ck . Thug, in spite of the privations she neces- 
sarily undergoes to effect the good purposes of 
her benevolent disposition, she feels an inward sa- 
tisfaction that gladdens her heart as she reflects on 
the happiness she administers ; and that to do good 
and distribute, are sacrifices with which G!od is 
well pleased. Such reflections more tham com- 
pensate, she cheerfully declares, for the inconve- 
niences she suffers by what the more worldly- 
minded would call an improvident generosity. 
But this might be a too hasty surmise ! There is 
a charm in benevolence of so powerful a nature, 
that while it works upon the sensibility rf those 
on whcma it is exercised, gives peace and satis- 
faction to those who practice it ; and relieves them, 
in a great measure, from the weight of worldly 
cares to which every human being is subject. It 
expands the heart, frees it ftom all selfish views^ 
and disposes it to enter into the griefe and joys of 
others . In short, a benevolent mind is one of the 
greatest blessings bestowed on man. It leads to 
the constant discharge of social duties ; not through 
ostentation, but for conscience^ sake. The person 
who possesses it, feels a satisfaction within that 
wealth can never purchase. 

Our lives may be made happy by promoting 
the happiness of others, whether we be rich, or 
whether we be poor. A compassionate feeling 
for the misfOTtunes of our fellow-creatures, will 
prompt us to comfort the afflicted — to instruct the 
ignorant — to correct offenders — and to counsel the 
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ungodly ; — deeds that will serve as letters of cre- 
dit when we reach our destination, and contribute 
to make us happy in the mansion prepared to re- 
ceive us at the end of our journey, though we 
may experience but little benefit from them in this 
nether world. 

Can advantages of a sublunary nature be put in 
competition vnth these ? Reader, reflect if such 
considerations be worth attendii^ to ; and let not 
the ingratitude of man airest thy charity, check 
thine hospitality, or retard the generous purposes 
of thy soul. The recording Angel will fly with 
the register of thy deeds to heaven, and there thou 
wilt meet a just rew^ffd ! 
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NUMBER IV. 
ON 8EN8IBII1ITY. 



I would not enter on my litt of friends, 

(Tho' graced with polish'd manners and fine sense, 

Yet wanting sensibility,) the roan 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 



THOUGH plausible excuses, with expres- 
sions of sorrow, are too frequently made to the 
unfortunate, without an attempt to alleviate their 
distress ; still must we allow that the tender sen- 
sations of pity are not extinct in the breast of 
man. Those who have been the most exposed 
to the buffets of fortune, it is usually said, are the 
readiest to sympathize with their fellow-creatures 
in trouble — yet not always so. The gay, the 
opulent, and the needy are each in their turn 
touched with the sufferings of a fellow-creature, 
and each have a heart to sooth, and a disposition 
to relieve pain, in whatever shape they may be- 
hold it. Brutes, as well as human beings, feel 
the happy effects of their kind nature, as they 
hasten upon all occasions to render a service in 
the moment of need . Witness the manly deeds 
of tenderness, as well as the mental energies 
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exercised by the author of the Farmer^s Vision ; 
and the ever active exertions of the tender-hearted 
Member for (Jalway, whose unwearied efforts in 
the cause of humanity, so oft^ put in motion the 
risible faculties of those beings to whom the ten- 
der sensations of pity seem to be unknown. That 
beings born to sympathize with all God^s crea^ 
tures thus, should ever feel the anguish of do- 
mestic woes, is much to be deplored. But 
undisturbed repose is not the lot of man, and 
seldom the reward of sympathizing souls on earth. 
The susceptibility of a feeling heart lays it open 
to every soft impression, and it is often liable to be 
influenced by improper objects. These are sad 
reflections ! But perfection, let it be remem- 
bered, is not to J>e ascribed to earthly mortals. 

There are too many, however, who are almost 
strangers to the tender sensations of pity ; and as 
insensible to the distresses of the human race, as 
they are to the sufierings of the brute creation. 
Accustomed to one continued round of pleasure, 
and enjoying every comfort riches can afibrd, 
they can form no just idea of the miseries under 
which a multitude of their fellow-creatures are 
languishing. In stepping from their carriage, 
they are perhaps touched for a moment, by the 
cries of some poor wretch, imploring a halfpenny 
worth of charity; they drop a sixpence, which 
they consider lent upon good interest ; think they 
have covered a multitude of sins, and are satisfied 
with their bargain. But the unfortunate per- 
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rplexities in which a more respectaible class of the 
icommunity is often involved, rarely reach their 
attention or awaken their sympathy, but in the 
pages of romance. If there they meet with a 
suffering hero, or a persecuted heroine, they can 
weep over the imaginary woes, and display ad- 
mirable tokens of tenderness. 

Such sensibility, if it do not move those who 
possess it to acts of kindness and humanity to 
veal objects of commisseration, is of no avail, and 
does them little honour. But a soul replete with 
•entiments of pity, poesessing a heart to execute 
the dictates of a sympathizing mind, may be truly 
stiled the Man of Feeling. He will extend his 
-compassion to all God^s creatures in distress, 
whether man or beast. 

What fine feelings of commiseration hasCowper 
ilemonstrated in his admirable Poem of The 
Task . ^^ He has therein given to man,^' says Lwd 
Erskine, " a golden rule for his conduct towards 
the lower world ; which we should do well to study 
and to follow. The latitude he allows for om- 
acknowledged dominion, is said to be amply suf- 
ficient/* 

^^ The sam is this— 4f man'' 8 canveniencey healthy 
Or sqfeiy interfere, his rights wad claims 
Are paramount, and must extinguish theirs. 
Else they are all — the meanest things that are 
As free to Kve^ and to enjoi/ that life, 
As God vras free to form them at the first, 
Who in his so?'reign wisdom made them all." 
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"Tlie whole subject of humanity to animals,'^ 
says Lord Erskine, " is so beautifully and strik- 
ingly illustrated in this admirable Poem^^ — 
alluding to Cowper^s Task — '' that no parento 
ought to be satisfied until their children have that 
part of it by heart. ^^ 

As a specimen of hisLordship^s heroic conduct 
in the cause of humanity, which he so ably sup- 
ported in the Houjse of Lords, when he intro- 
duced a Bill to prevent Cruelty to Animals ; the 
following occairrence may not be considered a» 
unaptly revCTtcd toi-r— It is worthy of being re- 
corded,, both: tai shew the . magnanimity oi hiB 
Lordship in the cause he so eloquently espoused^ 
and as axDexample for the imitaticMi of those who 
may have th©'iCourag« to jprowe the sensibility 
thi^ boast,' hj dctiMff in confermity with their 
professions. 

'^ A mad dog! a mad dog! knock him down,'' 
was echoed from all quarters, as his Lordships 
wrapped in deep meditation, was one day walkin]^ 
up Holbom Hill, on his return from the Court 
of Justice in which he had been pleadmg thd 
caiBe of persecuted innocence*. Rousedt in :a 
moment from^ his contemplations, he looked 
around*, caught sight of a little pantmg. animal 
flying frbm the ftiiy ©f his^^ pursuers rsnatehed 
him up, as he was endeavouring to escape, and 
with seeming unconcern, walked on with the dog 
under his arm. 

'' The dog's mad, sir, the dog's mad, see how 
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he foams at the mouth, '^ cried one. *' He ran 
straight forwai'd with his tail between his legs/* 
said another. " Knock him down/^ vociferated a 
third. " Mad V^ ejaculated his indignant and 
undaunted friend, " the dog^s no more mad than 
I am, and not half so mad as yourselves.^' 

*' Knock him down — ^knock him down,'' was 
notwithstanding still the cry, 

" Well then, if you are determined to knock 
him down," returned his Lordship, "knock away 
— but recollect you must first of all knock me 
down," — and so saying he deliberately marched 
forward, with the dog still under his arm, to the 
consternation of the gaping crowd, who, as he 
triumphantly bore the little victim off, expressed 
their '' idiot-wonder in their looks^^^ and suf- 
fered him to proceed without further molestation, 
or presuming to oppose his Lordship's will. 

The expressive gestures of the animal, as he 
looked his protector in the face, and the sensations 
of joy and thankfulness he manifested, when, 
secure from further persecution, he was set at 
liberty ; said enough, to shew he had a sense of 
obligation to his deliverer. In fine, he followed 
and skipped about his Lordship, till he reached 
his Villa, about five miles from the scene of action ; 
was hospitably admitted, to partake of the good 
things of this life ; and probably, for many years, 

^* Free from envy, care and strife, 
Uv^d a sweet contented life«" 
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To support a system of equality among men or 
brutes, or between them, would be frivolous, 
censurable, and contrary to the Divine order 
of things ; nor should the instinctive properties 
of the latter be held in competition with the 
reasonable faculties of the former. Still it must 
be confessed that the dumb shew of animals, if it 
do not betoken the fine senses of a rational 
creature^ at least it denotes the sensUnlity of a 
human, being; and impresses upon the mind, 
that there is sometimes more honest eloquence in 
the wagging of a dog^s tail^ than in a volume 
of studied phrases sounded on the ear. While the 
one forces the stream of nature through the flood- 
gates of a noble heart, and makes a lasting im- 
pression on the mind ; the other dies away with 
the fine speeches that too often close every grateful 
sensation ; and thus serve but to check the 
activity of benevolence and philanthrophy. 

Reader. But to talk of the honesty and elo- 
quence of a dog^s tail ! was ever any thing so 
ridiculous ? Really it^s quite absurd. 

•duthor. Articulation is the privilege of man, 
but too often does he abuse the gift. Hypiocrisy 
supplies him with unmeaning words, that are no 
sooner uttered than forgotten. But the expressive 
gestures of inferior animals speak the language of 
sincerity and truth. Their mute tokens of joy, 
gratitude, and attachment, speak more to the heart 
than all the flowery speeches the gift of utterance 
can bestow. However ridiculous the hypotliesis 
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may appear, their mode of expression, though 
different from om^, is sufficiently plain and com* 
prehensive to convince us they have a language. 
For what can a method of expressing their mean- 
ing be termed, but a language. 

" ilfa»^^ said the exile of St . Helena, " is merely 
amove perfect animal than the rest—he reasons 
better. — But how do we know that the brute 
creation hceoe not a language of their own 9 
It would be presumption in us to say they have 
not^ because we do not understand them.^^ 

Their language, however, is by no means diffi- 
cult to understand, when addressed to the human 
species. An affectionate wag of the SpaniePs 
tail, welcomes the master home, and seems to say. 
Where have you been ? How glad I am to see you 
back again. At the sound of the bugle, the ani- 
mated hunter pricks up his ears, and says to his 
rider, Pm off— and off he starts. Grimalkin, if 
you chance to tread upon her toe, swells with 
anger, raises her back, waves her tail with graceful 
motion, and casting a malicious and indignant 
look, seems to vow vengeance on you for ever. 
And, that they have a method of discovering their 
meaning to each other, is, in fine, too obvious to 
reflecting mortals to be doubted . Their instinct 
is so nearly alUed to reascm, that the difference in 
some instances is scarcely comprehensible to the 
human mind. Thought, as well as sensibility, 
seems to form a part of it. 

"So great a veneration had the Athenians for 
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the brute creation/* says history, *' that when they 
had finished the temple, galled Hecatompedon, 
they set at hberty the beasts of burden, which 
had been chiefly employed in the work ; suffering 
them to pasture at large, fr^ from any other 
service. And one of these, it is said, subsequently 
came of its own accord to work, and placing itself 
at the head of the labouring cattle, marched 
before them to the citadel. This so pleased the 
people, that they made a decree jthp.t it should be 
kept at the public charge so long as it lived.** 

"Ye g^ntliemen of England** wjio transfer 
your bigh mettled racers^your pampered hunters, 
a9di your labouring cattle to .carriers, stage pro- 
(uriet^^, and hackney coachmen in their old age, 
cm ye reflect on such inhumanity without a blush ? 

. "Gqgdness^Vsayfl Plutarch, "moves in a larger 
sphere than Justice ; the oblations ef law and 
equity> reach only to mankind, )mt mercy and 
b^iefioence should be extended to creatures of 
<gvery species . A good man wtU take care of his 
Iiipises and dogs, not only when they are young, 
but wlien old and past servicci** 

. V How different were the feelings of Cato on this 
subject, who informs ns thsAy ^^when he was 
Q^nsul^M Uf tikis mat horse in Spdin^ to save the 
p^lic the, charge of his freight home.**^ This was 
rather h^rd-bearted economy. Whatever com- 
Q^endations he may be entitled: to, for his patriotic 
zeal and regard for the public good, he cannot in 
this instance be complimented on his sensibility ! 
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NUMBER V. 
ON NATIONAXi SPIRIT. 



For ail who write expect applause, 
However good or bad their cause. 



TO complain of the vices and follies of the age 
we live in, without attempting to correct them^ oi 
to promote morality, is by no means uncommon. 
Whether it may arise from an error in judgment, 
or indolence of disposition, it is equally blame- 
able; and may be accounted little better than 
ccnnmiserating the distresses of a fellow creature, 
without offering ossostance towards his relief. In 
times, therefore, when youth is seduced by false 
reasoning, the timid ridiculed into fashionable 
follies, and the unthinking led into gross errors; 
every one is called upon to exert his powers to 
chieck the progress of evils so injurious to society, 
and the well-being of future generations. 

"Addison,** it is remarked, '^who seemed al- 
ways to have had the good of his country at heart 
and the improvement of men and manners in 
view, was ever solicitous to explode popular errors 
and to bring virtue and religion into practice and 
repute.*' 
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Though it cannot be expected that every age 
will produce an Addison ; still every well-wisher 
of his native soil — every child of reason, however 
feeble his abilities, may step forward with his pit- 
tance according to his means. Shall the press 
teem with seditious pamphlets and profane publi- 
cations for the encouragement of impiety and fac- 
tion, and the energy of an honest heart be lulled 
into sluggishness, and contribute nothing towards 
the repelling such encroachments on the public 
peace? Forbid it. Heaven! Let not the slow- 
pacing motions of a zealous frieiid be lost in mild 
forbearance or apathy of spirit, while the rapid 
strides of hostile invaders bring* us into confusion ! 
Duty imperatively calls the meanest powers into 
action to oppose the progress of the latter, and 
to animate the lukewarm proceedings of the 
former. 

"But can this be done without a name that 
would add validity to such an undertaking?^* 
demands a gentlemaa of farcical notoriety in the 
^ishionable world; "You^U not be noticed rfe—- 
pend up^-^^-on it, in the present refined state of 
society.** Then quickly turning to a facetious 
friend without waiting a reply, and drawing his 
chair in front of her Ladyship*s in order to com- 
mand her whcde attention, — "Do you know, my 
Lady Sarcasm,** continued he, in the saine breath, 
" I*m going to write a Play ! I wish your Lady- 
ship would condescend to give it a name?** 

"What! Christen your offspring before it*s 
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brought forth ? I never heard of such a thing. 
No, no ;— before ! enter into any engagements 1 
must be convinced. ^^ 

" Of what, my Lady. >^^ 

'^That it^s no unnatural production, that's all, 
Sir Prolix ; merely that it's worthy of being i»h- 
ared into the Christian world.'' 

" Oh, fie ! your Ladyship is really too sarcastic. 
But stop now,^^ stroking his chin as he spoke and 
stedfastly looking her in tlie face, "suppose we 

call it ^No. — Let — me — see;'^ then after some 

deliberation— •" IFe// notr, what do you think 
of " 

" Why now^ to cut the matter short. Sir Prolix, 
Fll tell you what I think ; — ^if you will but pro- 
duce the Farce PU give it a name.^' 

" Will you indeed ?'^ rapturously exclaimed the 
dramatic Hero. 

"Indeed— indeed," re-echo'd my Lady. 

"Well, then your Ladyship will at cmce make 
amends for all your severity. But do now, there's 
a ^ood icreature, give it directly, without keeping 
me in further suspaise ; you can't think how it 
will help me on." Then drawing his chair a 
little nearer, — ^' Come now, set me off with a good 
name, and I shall ever consider myself your Lady- 
8hip^9 nio$t (devoted and very humble servant." 

t* Nonsense," ejaculated her Ladyship^ "^et 
yourself off ^ and don't teazeme. Pm perfectly 
amioyed with, names and titles, and palroniziBg 
one stupid thing or > another. It's time to draw a 
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line, and only to countenance such productions as 
come well recommended.^^ 

"If your Ladyship has no more consideration 
for a friend in a dilenuna than that,^^ returned 
the hantered Petitioner, "Pd better, indeed, set 
myself off;^^ and immediately rising from his 
seat, with a respectfiil bow, he withdrew from the 
unfeeling satire of his fair friend. 

The piece in question was brought forward, 
however, the ensuing season. But alas ! the title 
suggested by her Ladyship condemned it at once 
to the malevolence of public criticism. 

Thus much for a title. But "Who was it 
WRITTEN BY?^' asks the inquisitive spectator. 

If modesty induced the author to retire from 
observation, shame on curiosity to search out his 
.retreat ! It is base — it is unkind— it is unchari- 
table; — nay, it is barbarous. Forbear, then, to 
haunt him in his retirement, or to break in upon 
his privacy. 
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NUMBER VI. 



^$$$i 



ON IDZJ3 CURIOSITY, AND MORTI- 
FYING CONJECTURES. 



Not that it boots the world a Ifttle, 
Whether an author^s big or little; 
Or whether fair, or black, or brown ; 
No writer's hae concerns the town. 



SUSPEND then your curiosity, gentle reader, 
and exercise your judgment, without searching 
into the birth, parentage, kindred, reputation, or 
motives of the writer ; nor endeavour to grope 
out his whole pedigree and connexions as crite- 
rions, by which to guide your opinion of his 
works. Let it suffice, that an author is a human 
being like unto yourself. Whether old or young, 
rich or poor, male or female ; whether dignified 
by a dashing title, or honourable without one ; are 
circumstances of little importance to those who 
are inclined to search for somethino new. 

" Authors,^^ it has been observed, "are seldom 
held in the same esteem by near approach, as 
they are by being viewed from afar.^^ At all 
events, it is an awful thing to stand the test of 
scrutiny. The most confident have been known 
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to shrink from it ; and the timid dare not en- 
counter it. These considerations should justify 
the concealment of a name, where the author ^s 
feelings suggest the propriety of it. 

The MTriter of a book, it must be confessed, 
however brilUant his talents, is in a pitiable plight. 
He is not only exposed to universal criticism, but 
has a thousand other mortifications to encounter, 
both in private and in public, both from friend 
and foe. One finds fault with his style, another 
with his language ; a third ccMicludes he is reduced 
to the necessity of living by his wits ; a fourth 
sarcastically observes that he has no wit to live 
by ; a fifth that he thinks himself mighty clever ; 
a sixth that he is nevertheless a mere blockhead ; 
a seventh stares him out of countenance, as she 
whispers to her neighbour behind her fan ; an 
eighth, wonders, for folks will wonder in this 
wonderful age, what possible motives he can have 
for publishing his thoughts to the world ; and a 
ninth supposes that he is aspiring to the celebrity 
of a Scott, an Addison, or a Johnson, according to 
the nature of his writings ; and that he seems to 
have vanity enough to imagine that his opinions 
will have a mighty effect on the minds of his 
readers ; but he's mistaken, ^ys a tenth, we can 
judge, perhaps, much better than he can write ; 
with all his profundity of knowledge or exube- 
rance of imagination ! I only wonder at his pre- 
sumption. 

Query. Which of the two has the greatest 



presianptkNm es the langest share of vaittty ; he 
whe writes^ or he who erkicises ? At all eiteiitgs 
IJie latter has^ the easiest part to* perform^ aad r une^ 
less hazard of suffering in his rep«tati<Hii. Foir,.a6 
the iageoious Author of a celebrated Nov^! has 
obaervedv ^^ Though ali are not able t^ wwite 
hm)hA — all eoneewe themselves able to judge 
tihemJ' Still so guavded are these critic^ that few 
will Tenluce ii give their own candid opinioa of 9, 
work, until it has passed the ordeal of critidfi»ni 
ki ifae public pritttsr ; lest their judgioait mighit 
lie called ia question, should they happen not t» 
be iui unison with the^ cnracle deUveared therein^., 

^^ To promote mooality and to repel mischievous 
ittvasifflift on the good order of society ia, at all 
er^nts, a duty we owe to< the king, our country, 
and QWBelves ;^^ observed Scriblerus,^ ^^aodiraoit 
be deemedi a commendable undertakiug by eve]^ 
wijt-^posed member of the community^ whether 
thft^i^ec&be producedioc uot*^^ 

^CK»un£»dable €9K>ugh it nmy be,but methinks 
it ifib not ai Uttkh pneaumptuousr ia a private indi- 
vidualy that ufibody knows or eaires about,, to talk 
of i€|^ling €aicroachm/ratft of the. nature you 
describe^, and €£ promoting the morality of a 
nation !'^' ofas€3Ted a. fain firiendv '' You argue 
iH^bvely, audi aaspar^ to. no Uttle renown in* the 
world, Eiethinks. — ^But ua doubt, you we pro^ 
pelled by/ s^laronger motives thanj phUanthrophy^ 
loyalty, or patriotism,^ ^ — added she, with a 
sarcastic smile. 



"' V«i may be teMstrfijeii^^^ 4«iid 4ie, '' ;bift i^ 
such be your conclusions, it might be as4iiiiciik, 
^ili^s, tjb i^mmme y^ «tf yckec m^taAste^ tas it 

#6tiM iMi "^MM^^sait ^^ ^ ^ dedor^ my 
Hio^vt^. ^iS<3Mie^<^e!fei^tI^^^^ 
^ fe# ipciSfiMy 'ttre 9tdlsmils&A %^ the Hii^i4«rg is;^ 
ii4l^ ^ii^ ^offefi^ Aitiaii 

eve^, iK^ene^QoM «i]«ffer !htei[si^f «^ t^ tfleodi ved 
with ttt^ ]ttpre8»ioR that ^^^s^crtidM we neei* 
less, bemuse "filUer hai^masr^e^tifi'^Q^ iSo- 
pin^ess and slpdAiy, KnMler i^ch ciFOiCHiMaiioes, 
are re^cAien^ibte. 

"A f^mtk'of ^modertke libilittl^^ iiakev^ <*fe- 
#cwe the iA^K^4dud,tiow^verprivatte hb0te 
may render a service to his country, ^^imidatiHg 
his 4elk^-2n9afi 40 deeds «f honmr^ justice^ and 
toifiaiaty*; and •esercising liis ^ptewem for ihe pre- 
sert^OB ^f «oci^ Tiroes, fiat lest yon sbtgpidd 
suispect me of insinoerity, f tidieall avmy with tiUs 
j^ubffect ; ^stnd w4)e1iier slnmnlsted, as yoo ^seem to 
^tilttiflte^ 1^#ie desire of ^eune-^lhe bope tof gain 
-^i^^or *he s€^ita(tions of friends-^r^aii now leave 
y^ to guess. Were I brotigfat to confession^ die 
^Her might be l^bov^t too <eompiaiit, tl^ Iformer 
:td# ppe^^mptive : and ^ to profit, 'diat is t^uaHy 
•diviided %letween tiie bookseller and the printer ; 
who make b, tolerable Mrmg by the wite of their 
^mploj'iers, while the aultior, ei^ceptm^ in extra- 
ordinary 4mses,'seld(N!fi<;omes off even ^seccmdbe^ 
So that — ^' 

'' You woiald Mn make us believe that you 
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write pro bonoptibUco at last/' interrupted his 
fair banterer. 

" In this age of incredulity/' answered he, " it 
would be in vain, I fancy, to attempt to make you 
or any one else believe what you are inclined to 
doubt — but I must confess, though I cannot aspire 
to &me, that pubUc spirit prompts me to exercise 
my faculties as far as I am able, for the good of 
the conununity at large ; and the pen of some 
ready writer, whose name may give importance 
to argument, may probably gather renown, from 
hints and suggestions made by an humble indi- 
vidual. If statements, however, are solid and 
convincing, it is of little consequence by whom 
they are made. 

" To be the little propelling instrument to set 
some giant genius at work, would be my greatest 
pride ; I shall persevere therefore in my design, 
and make the attempt, in spite of your raillery, 
and perhaps, bring you to book by and bye, if 
you don't mend your manners. The exposiure of 
slight improprieties, it is well known, has con- 
siderable effect upon the leconomy of human life. 
To reflect on the follies of the age we live in, has 
ever been considered worthy of the poet and the 
moralist. Even trifling errors, when held up to 
public view, shrink from the exposure, and are 
contemplated with aversion. Consequently, the 
humble writer of the conunon occurrences of life, 
may be as instrumental in improving the manners 
of the people, as the greatest philosopher, with all 
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his rhetoric. And it cannot but be admitted that, 
whoever prevents a fellow-creature from sinking 
into depravity, or assists him in upholding his 
virtue, by whatever meax^ the task may be ac« 
complished ; that individual may be said to have 
some share in promoting the morality of a 
nation^ and, ofrepelUng encroachments on the 
good order of society . ^ ^ 
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NUMBER VII. 



ON TH£ BABBAln. 



\ io resdlre wHtle liere I five, 
As I'm in daty bouiid, to gire 
All glory to the Deity, 



FROM the beginning of the world the number 
SEVEN appears to have been pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished. In several instances it seems to have 
been venerated above all others, and to have had 
peculiar advantages attached to it. Besides its 
numeral signification, it denotes, says the Com- 
mentator, perfection; several great events being 
completed in the compass of seven. For instance, 
in the time of Jacob, there were seven years of 
plenty in Egypt, which were succeeded by seven 
years of famine. 

In Leviticus we read that ^'the priest shall 
sprinkle him that is to be cleansed from the 
leprosy seven times; and after he be cleansed 
he shall come into the camp^ and shall tarry 
abroad out of his tent seven days.^^ And 
again in Kings, we see that '^Elisha sent a mes- 
senger unto JV^aaman, saying^ go and wa^sh in 
Jordan seven times^ and thy flesh shall come 
again unto thee^ and thou shalt be clean. ^^ 
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This number is also firequeiiillji used indefiiiiteliji 
to> denote a vast many. As in the inateuice whece 
Peter enquired efour Lord^r^'^^how c^t shall ]»gr 
birother sin agaiost me and. Lforgive him?^^ Jesus 
saithi unto hira,^r-^' I say not unto thee until 9enen 
times, but until seventyMmes seven;^^ thereby 
intimating, as ofL as he may, by contrition, seek 
tOt be.forgdven. Biit above all, it gdiould be reeol- 
leeted tliat the Almig!hty, when He had^ finished 
the g^reaA wwl^ of Creation, rested on the seweniJk 
day and sanetified, ii^^—Gen^ xi. 3w When the 
peopiet became wieked and idolatrous, He renew- 
ed, upon Mount Sinai^ the obligation of keeping it 
holy i-T-^^ Six days shalt thout labour, and. do- all 
tiny w^rk,. but the- seventk,^^ said He, ^^is tiie 
salld^aitli of the Lord thy God ; in it thou shalt not 
do a^ty work/^ &.C. ^^£mi ia\ six days the L(»d 
made Heav^Et and Eairth, the: Sea,, and all! that in 
them isv and rested the seventh, day^; wherefone 
the Lord blessed the sememth, day, and halkkwed 
ifc,^^— Exod* XX. 9. 

From the same Mount the Li»d spedce agaia 
unto! Moses, saying,r— ''Six years adialt thou sow 
thy fiield, and six years thou shalt pruiaye: thy Ytne*- 
yaidl, and gather \Vb the fruit thereof;, but &e^[ei- 
v€^h year shall be a sakhathc^ test, unto the 
land, a sabbath far the Lamd^^^ &c.rrrrX.evit. 
xxT. 3i. This was called a sabhatkal> yeaSr ^sofOk 
beii^ eonaeeiatedto thatbenefineaitGiMi) whQ,.iii 
ecHupasfiOiMii to> 1^ Inmtei ei^atkm ,. and, ioi merey to 
the pooD, estabUshed} thist benerdettb institutk^i; 
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for tlie latter enjoyed, not only a relaxation from 
labour all this while, but had a general release 
from debt; which was called the Lord^s release. 
Another reason assigned for this institution is, that 
the earth might lie fallow, in order to recruit its 
strength. 

Besides this, God appointed a grand sabbatical 
year, to l3e celebrated every fiftieth year ; seven 
times seven years being completed at that epocha ; 
which had this advantage over the seventh^ (Lev. 
XXV. 9,) it released all slaves, annihilated all 
debts, and restored to every man all his lands and 
possessions, however alienated. Criminals, under 
this humane law, though they had, according to 
the custom of those times, been sold for slaves, 
even by the great council of the nation, which 
was made up of seventy senators, might avail 
themselves of these privileges, and return, in per- 
fect safety, to their homes, to their families, and 
to their former possessions. 

Thus it seemeth, that the greatest reverence was 
paid to this particular number, from the very 
birth-day of the Creation ; which was celebrated 
by God himself, in token of the approbation He 
expressed, when He took a general survey of His 
works, and pronounced them good. — Gen. i. 31. 

When the Israelites, in oppositicm to the 
Divine command, went out on the sabbath to 
gather manna, they were not only unsuccessful in 
the attempt, but they were severely punished for 
their disobediaice. And a fatal instance of God's 
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vengeance falling on one of their brethren in the 
wilderness, for violating the sabbath, is exempli- 
fied in the account we read of a man who was 
found gathering sticks on the day appointed to be 
kept holy ;— judgment was pronounced against 
him, and he received sentence of death ; not for 
the act in which he was detected, but for his pre- 
sumption in doing a thing that was forbidden of 
the Lord. 

Thus we see, then, what reverence the Al- 
mighty exacts, and ought to experience, from His 
creatures on earth. The Jews observed their sab- 
l)aths with strictness and sdemnity . They even 
prepared their food on the pree^eding day ; and 
thus having nothing to provide on the seventh^ 
their domestics, and every branch, of their family, 
had aa opportunity of resting ftom their labours 
and joining in the public worship. Blush then, 
ye Christians, who trespass on these sacred obli- 
gations ; nor deceive yourselves by attributing to 
necessity such, occupations as, through negli- 
gence, and in contempt of the Divine command, 
are left to be performed on the sabbath. For nei- 
ther thoiL, nor thy soUj nor thy daughter^ nor thy 
mmi-servant^ nor thy maidservant^ nor evai . 
thy cattle^ are exempted in this sacred command. 

."There cjan.be no harm in doing this^^^ says 
one; ."nor can there be any sin in employing 
myself tliuSy^^ cries another. If it be no^crime to 
act in direct opposition to the orders of the Al- 
mighty, they may be right ; but it should be 
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remembered that the harmlessness of the action 
will not atone for the disobedience of the of- 
fender. It should be recollected, too, that the 
duristian era was ushered in with the same obli- 
gation attached to it. The ceremonial^ but not 
the moral law, was abolished. And as seveu 
was a mystical number in the Old Testament, so 
it is in the New. When the great work of re- 
demption was accomplished, one day in seven 
was again appointed to be kept holy, in comme- 
moration of our Saviour's resurrection; and the 
number in question was again signalized by many 
great and pecuUar circumstances. 

Seven Christian churches were {Wanted in Asia, 
and se^efi epistles revealed to the beloved Apes*- 
tie John. — ^Rev. i. The main subjects of these 
epistles are comprised in sevens, viz. — seven spi- 
rits sitting before the throne — seven chiurcl^s, ty- 
pified by seven candlesticks, or branches>-*-^ei?eit 
stars, figurative of the seven bishops— ^ev^n seals 
^^^seven trumpets — seven vials, &c. Seven sjh- 
ritual gifts were given for the common good-— to 
one wisdom, to another knowledge, to a third faith, 
&c. (1 Cor* xii. 8.) which it is our duty to im^ 
, prove for the glory of God and the benefit of His 
creatures. Seven virtues were recommended-— 
seven vicea condemned — and seven spiritual and 
seven temporal works of charity imposed on us, 
as Christian duties. As Christians, then^ let us 
endeavour to practice the virtues, and to shun 
the vices. Let us make good use of the gifts 



bestowed upon as ; and above all, let ids retttetttbei* 
to kbep ho^f the seventh day, in ^teftil ob^i- 
eiice to the Divine Riegulator of tbe UniyiettjiB, whd 
set it dpait for rest and contemplaticii-^that Beikig 
who appointed the t4)Bervan^e of it on bo H^ny 
great occasion^. To Him we are indebted fbt 
our time end talents. To Him, thteil, ought a 
portion of each to be givefi ; and such a poftiott 
as Hb^ J7im^(f, li^ demanded. 

That we must one day render up aft aiccoUnt kX 
the use we have made 'o£ the talents commitlted t6 
us, as well as of tbe manner in which \Ve have 
employed the iii^e allott^ us, is a truth i^ith 
which We pi^ht to be seri^otidy impifiessed. If 
ptt^erly reflected on, it would l«ing many to the 
consci^tious discharge of the duties which they 
are too apt to neglectv and a reverential ktt^ttfion 
to the doanmeoidis of their Creator ^ 

It Inay not be superfluous here to iiitroduce, 
for the benefit trf Sunday-workets and Sabbath- 
l^eak^, a Uttle nairativ^ related of ottf late illus- 
trious and truly rdigious Princess Charlotte."-^ 
It is said, that when Her Royal Highness first 
hook up her abode at Claremont, the house not 
being completed in all its parts, it was th<>ught 
necessary to employ some of the workmen a little 
on the Sunday. The Princes hearing the Mm- 
mers^ enquired tohat noise was making. Being 
told that the carpenters were under the necessity 
of going forward with their work on a Sunday, 
because of the several things that yet remained to 
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be done ; Her Royal Highness appeared much 
hurt, and instantly directed that they should de* 
sist, nor upon any future occasion trespass on the 
sabbath-day, which should not, she said, be oc- 
cupied in a way unbecoming the respect which 
ought to be shewn it ; observing at the same time, 
that nothing could excuse the pursuits of business 
up<m that day, except there was an urgent cause, 
a very urgent cause indeed^ ''but in the case 
before us, I am sure,^^ said she, ''no one reason 
of importance exists for transgressing the decorum 
that is due to a seascm set apart for God^s service 
more especially than the rest of the week.^^ 

The propriety, then, of dedicating this, and 
every succeeding seventh number, to hdy sub- 
jects, will not, it is to be hoped, be considered as 
being righteous over-much. Some in this pious 
age will, in all probability, object to the introduc* 
tion of sacred matter among the profane subjects 
of a mere moralist ; others may approve the plan. 
Happy might that author be considered who 
could silence the critic, and adapt his vmtings to 
the taste of every reader. But till then, gentle 
reader, indulge thy powers of discrimination, and 
be grateful to the author, who gives thee a wide 
i*aBge for criticism; and if a single perfection 
should appear among the many striking blemishes, 
prithee observe and commend them with equal 
candour. 
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NUMBER VIIl. 
ON NABIES AND TITIiES. 



All my ambitfon is, I own, 

To profit and to please unkuowa. 



" IT will never do*^ — exclaimed Mr. Lexicon, 
of Paternoster Row, to whom Scriblerus hurried 
with his manuscript, as soon as it was finished — 
*' It will create no interest without a name, no- 
body^ll read it, I assure you.^^ 

*' And my fears suggest, sir, that my name 
would carry very little weight with it into the 
literary world,* ^ replied Scriblerus, " perhaps on 
the contrary, it might so fiir influence the gene- 
rality of readers, as rather to retard than pro- 
mote the circulation of my work : for my reserve 
in society, and love of hearing, rather than of 
making myself heard, creates a prejudice not very 
favourable to my genius. In short, sir, from 
daring now and then to express a sentiment con- 
trary to the general opinion, I am, to use the 
fashionable phrases of the day, quizzed, called 
blockhead, rallied, or dubbed pedant, just as 
it may suit the temper, or according to the eru- 
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dition of tliose, whose judgment is formed on the 
report of Newspaper Editors, or partial Re- 
viewers," so much for prejudice. '' Partiality, 
on the other hand, by over-rating my slender 
abilities, and attributing that to genius, which is 
only the result of industry, research, and perse- 
verance ; cover me with confusion, and make me 
feel deficiencies, that otherwise I might not have 
been aware of. These, by a liberal encourage- 
ment, lead mt on to strive against a herd of bar- 
barous critics, however unequal to the combat ; 
and those, by endeavouring to depreciate me in 
the eyes of the world, by insinuations as base as 
they are uncharitable ; if they do not inspire me 
with the contempt they deserve, at least they force 
me to bewail the inhumanity of their nature, in 
uniting their strength to attack a poor defenceless 
individual, who merely attempts to render an ac- 
ceptable service to those who venerate truth and 
justice. And now, sir, you will at once see how 
injudicious it would be to affix my name to the 
title page of a work that has to fight its Own way 
in the world ; without the aid of critics, editors, 
or party. Some, who are aware of my scribbling 
propensity, have charged me with the folly oi 
spoiling paper, and employing my time to no 
purpose; some have anticipated nothing but 
chagrin and disappointment as the result of my 
labours ; and others have prophesied that, at all 
events, I shall gain little or no renown as an 
author, should that be my motive for writing — 
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which tliey rather judge to be the case, as some 
people have a tolerable share of vanity and pre- 
sumpticm ! But suligects groped out from obscu- 
rity, and dressed up in a fine dashing style, are 
the only things to take now ; and as they do not 
suspect mine to be the pen of a ready writer, in 
all probability my efforts will avail me nought. 

" Now, under such circumstances, though they 
did not occur to me till pointed out by my friends, 
it would really be the height of folly and assu- 
rance to disclose the important secret, particulariy 
as Pve no pretensions to dash, or romance. 
' Home'^spun ttnth,^ in plain simple naanrative, 
is all I boast. Besides^ sir,^^ continued Seriblerus, 
" if you will but take the trcftible to look over roy 
BBanuscript, you will find that some of my sul>- 
J€cts^are too good, and others too bad, to admit 
of it. Not that there^s any thing of an impioui^ 
seditious, or immoral tendency, but — ^ — '^ 

* ' Perhaps it might have turned out more to ybui? 
advantage if it had been sb,^^ interrupted the maiii 
of trade, with a significant moti<m of his head aiiid 
left eye. > 

^' But,^^ continued Scriblerus^ wiAout seeming 
tapay any attenticm to his insinij^ons, '*^ i^bftv^e' 
eeriahoil^ taken men. and mianners Icnp i^y theme; 
and as my representMi'dos are drawii fr^m 'lifoy 
xaany ^tMj^ cMracteiB ar^ pourtmyed ! botthci^' 
only whosei feirijur^ aretfie most striking^, a^i^ 
placed in a oonspicuolaB. light. Individuals ef a 
mpre conunon stamp* may pass unheeded in the 
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group ; if they do not, on Ijeholding the likeness 
to themselves, call out, thaVs intended for me.^^ 
^^ You do not possess the fears then of a painter 
I once knew, at all events,^* observed the man of 
letters, ^' who, lest his representation should Ije 
taken for a temple, wrote under it, in capitals, — 

FARM. 

" Nor did Ae, it seems, possess either the 
vanity or the assurance of more modem artists,'^ 
retorted Scriblerus, " or he would have done his 
best to make the world believe that it was not only 
a temple, but the very temple of fame !^^ 

" Ah ! very good — ^very good,** ejaculated the 
man of business, " but to return to our subject. 
Works of morality, I must allow, have been very 
little encouraged of late. Faith upon common 
report is now so generally adopted, that the pub- 
lic mind is completely infected by the contagicn 
which spreads and bewilders the senses *e're in-, 
dividuals are aware of its baleful influence. In 
fine, to come to the point at once " Opinions,^ ^ 
said Mr. Lexicon, " as well as manners, have 
their fashions ; and change almost with every 
generation ! and you may rely upon it, that now, 
a name is every thing. The rage for novelty 
too is so great, that any thing new brought for^ 
ward by a publisher of note, will not fail to 
bring the atithor^s name into repute among the 
litera,ti of the present day. For proof of my as* 
sertion, Ineed only refer you to the Morning Post 
of Monday last ; which, after speaking in high 
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terms of the work itself, sagacioudy remarks, in 

order to influence the public opinion, that 

is the publisher, a circumstance which will of 
course go far to insure its success , independent 
of its own merits /** 

'* Take courage, friend, a person with your con- 
nexions may put your fears in your pocket ; diffi- 
dence is an enemy to success ; and timidity, take 
my word for it, is ill -adapted to the present times. ^^ 

" As to connexions, sir,^^ said the Knight of 
the Quill, raising himself an inch and a half above 
his natural stature ; "I should deem myself un- 
worthy of them, did I not prefer adding one little 
sprig of laurel, to borrowing whole branches of 
renown from their venerable root. I disdain the 
obligation. No—Let me, with the independent 
spirit of a British Peer, whose colleagues left him 
in the lurch, rather advance alone and unprotected 
on my own ground j than fly under their banners 
for protection ! And yet, sir, though so proudly 
brave, I cannot gain the confidence you recom- 
mend,^^ continued he, " not but I readily admit, 
where literary fame is once established, the au- 
thor need only be announced to call forth attention. 
But in the present instance it would serve but to 
satisfy the curiosity of some, and create a preju- 
dice in others. With respect to my title, indeed, 
that might have some weight.*^ 

" Titles have had a wonderful run of late, to 
be sure,^^ replied Mr. Lexicon, " but still there 
must be something to support them.^' 

H 
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^' JIferity sir, \$ naturally inferred where an 
honorable title is bestowed, is it npt ? Surely no 
great mark of distincticm would be givea to an 
unwcHTthy subject !^^ 

** Oh ! believe me, friend/^ replied the man of 
knowledge, with a sagacious smile, ^^ merit is 
quite out of the question, upon such occasions. 
The public have long found out that the most 
contemptible subjects have been brought fwward 
under a specious title. So that that mark of 
distinction commands hat little attention at pre* 
sent, 1 assure you/^ 

" They are not totally disregarded, however^ 
sir,^^ returned Scriblerus, unwilling to give up 
the point, " they have still great weight with the 
majority of mankind, you may rest assured/* 

" At all events, you must not think of pub- 
lishing an anonymous work, take my word for 
it,** returned hia adviser, ^' and as to your title, it 
is not worth a consideration ; do not for a mo- 
ment suppose, that may be the means of bringiag^, 
you into notice— they have been too much abused 
of late to be held in any esteem.** 

'* Whai, sir,** ejaculated Scriblerus, " you*d 
have me renounce my title too ? Your counsel 
may be good, but I must confess that I feel aa 
little inclined to relinqiiii^ the one, as I do to 
proclaim the other. A dashing title, you may 
rely upon it, is a precious recommendation* 
There is a charm in it by which strangers are 
attracted, and attention called forth ; it blinds half 
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the world/^ continiied he with a i^tiiilef^ *^ iattd 
deprives the other h^lf rf the p6w» of* thiftking.^' 

" Gently, friend, gently/' iht^r^u|)ted Lexiccrti, 
"perhaps I may be more tcftopeteiit to jtidgfe, from 
my daily exp*ri«ice in busiri^s 6f tiiis nature ; 
and, if you n^fll tiot submit to my Siiggestiotej I 
must beg to decline any further communicatioii 
on the subject. Be&ides,'^ <^ontiliued he^ twirling 
over the pag«s of the m^fitisodpt, " tiy mt ilk 
matter short, I have itlre^y mot^ tm my handi^ 
than I know >what to do ^^ith ; and to bedandid 
ivith you^ the thing doesn^t seem est all in My 
way/' 

Well— itho^gk poor Sc^ib, yott fifUght as well 
have given me this pi^ede of iritelHgeificie before. 
Thanking him, taeverthelei^, for his eitndout, 
tiioug^ sonie^faat disconecfrted at td^ want of 
c&ttirtesy^ '' Yott must allow mfe a day Or two to 
l^ect on your obUffing observations, ^^ said he, 
^nd away he trudged with bk( manuscript nndet 
hkarm, and feeling as little inclined fo adopt his 
opinion m liie o^e instande, as he was to satisfy 
idle cuiriOisity in the otfier. But i*hat^s to be 
-done n(yw, ^^fhifi^ he to Mmsiif^^Bsiie trtee^ 
his dtfe]^ homewands . " Why, #etttm fo yOnr ail. 
taomsher," whidpfered his friendly gteiaitts, " and 
be grnd^ed by his better judgttiettt;*' Never, 
thdught he, idiough I may conseht to meet him 
half v^ajr. So, after mature deliberation, he at 
length resolved, like other great personages, to 
sally forth incog, without the fear of being way- 
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laid and attacked in all directions. Should I be 
disregarded, or meet with uncivil treatment on 
my way, said he, the fault is all my own. He 
who chuses to travel in disguise, has only to sub- 
mit patiently, like the great Czar of Russia, to the 
difficulties to which he voluntarily exposes him- 
self.^^ 

It is related of this August Personage, that 
during his sojourn in Holland, when the business 
of the day was over, he used to amuse himself with 
rambling about the suburbs of the town ; and 
that in one of ihe^ peregrinations, being over- 
taken by a heavy shower of rain one day, he was 
about to enter a farm house for shelter ; but be- 
fore he could gain admittance, the boor's wife ran 
to the door, somewhat discomposed at his appear- 
ance, and the unceremonious manner in which he 
was about to entar her neat little dwelling. ' * Stop, 
stop, friend, '^ cried she hastily, ** take off your 
shoes before you come in, there's a pair of slip- 
pers,'' pointing to the mat, ^^ put them on, but I 
am afraid you'll make my house in a sad mess !" 
The illustrious stranger, not wishing to make 
himself known, did as he was desined, and waited 
patiently in the passage till the rain abated : he 
then thanked the landlady for the accommodation 
he had received, and putting on his wet shoes 
again, walked off, more struck with her cleanli- 
ness and candour, than with her courtesy or hos- 
pitality. 
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NUMBER IX. 
ON PATRIOTISM. 



The Bookseller who heard him gpeak, 
And saw him turn a page of Greek, 
Thought*— what a genius have I found, 
Then thus addressed, with bow profound: — 
Learn'd Sir, if you'd employ jour pen 
Against the senseless sons of men, 
Or write the histoiy of Siam, 
No man is better pay than I am; 
Or since youVe learn'd in Greek, let*s see 
Something against the Trinity. 



'* GOD forbid that I should ever receive the 
reward of blasphemy, by employing my talents in 
a manner mibecoming a Christian disciple,^' ex- 
claimed Scriblerus, "en: tliat I should ever be se- 
duced by the bribe of corruption to desert my 
country^s cause, for the paltry consideration of 
adding a few pounds to my yearly rents/* 

Scriblerus, a man of high spirit and superior 
abilities, as well known in the literary as in the 
jK>litical and Csushionable circles of life, has for 
many years occupied his time and exercised his 
faculties for the public good, with a firnmess of 
mind that reflects honor on himself, and a purity 
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of sentiment that does him equal credit. He has 
always stepped forward in moments of danger. 
High officers of state have acknowledged their 
obligations to him, and have in many instances 
availed themselves of his timely suggestions. But 
alas ! he is still left at perfect leisure to project 
anew, or to take up arms against their adversaries, 
whenever circumstances may occur to call forth 
his exertions. The neglect to which he has been 
abandoned, would, long since, have transformed 
a less scrupulous partisan, with his abilities, into 
a seditious libeller ; or would, at least, have lulled 
the energy of many a loyal subject. But, with a 
greatness of soul and strength of mind which few 
possess, he adheres, most steadily, to his avowed 
principles, wasting his time and his substance in 
a voluntary but unprofitable service. 

" They manage these things better in France, 
and ctinong revolutionary demagogues at 
koMe^^^ say his friends. The siipporters of Ac- 
tion, and the instigators of rebellious tenets, never 
fiul to meet with encouragement, — ^never fell to be 
rewarded by their chiefe. Every political eMt- 
mity that is calculated to inflame the mind, dud 
bring the higher powers into disrepute, i» by 
them, received with transport — applaudied With 
e»thusiasm^--aiMi recompensed with muniiicence ; 
whilst many a worthy prmnoter of national bene- 
Afls is^loBt to the country, through the caprice of 
upstarts ilk power, or the indiscriminate n^li- 
g^nce of those, who have either too much pride 
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to acknowledge a benefit, or too treachefous a 
mejoaory to requite one. 

When virtuous efforts meet; with no encourage- 
ment, and the toils of a patriotic subject are k-^ 
paid with indifference, loyal; exertions must at 
length becon^e dull duties: and pi^blic spirit, 
e:s^Q^pt^ in a bad cause, will, if not entirely cba^edl 
away, at least lie dormant, and cease to.inspiref 
individuals of talent and heroism to assist in up« 
holding a nation's glory, or adding to its renown* 
These neglected beings may justly be con^pared/ 
to the waters of an exuberant spring ; which, wheim 
carried by gende currents to the great ocean, 
though they contribute to its magnitude, are lost 
in the wide expanse— or to the smaller pillars of 
a fabric, which, when concealed from view by 
supporters of greater magnitude, are considered 
of no importance, and are thought of no more. 

Scriblerus might have enjoyed all the comforts 
of life, aye, and its luxuries too,; in peaceful re- 
tirema^t from the political world, had not hi^ 
loyal and patriotic zeal predominated over all set 
fish consid^radoQs, and animate him, to pursue^> 
atthe expence of his own comforts,, ti^t public 
spirit which ha£| proved, in times of ]|eed,;as useful 
to his country as hpnomblq to h^s rank and pro^ 
fessioi^. 

Disappoint^ in his expectancies of pron^otipn^ 
Scriblerus sheathed his sw!^9 ^oxd.retired upon, 
half payi; but in. resigning to it^ scabbard thi^ 
instrument of war^.Ue t9ok up a.niprq fprw^aiblA 
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weapon ; and now fights the battles of his king* 
and country with his pen, instead of his sabre. 
In these latter campaigns, it seems, his services 
are no better requited than they were in the 
former ; though a staunch friend to the cause he 
advocates and supports in a masterly style. But 
he's no slave to party, and looks only to measures^ 
not to men; by which means he has created a 
host of enemies, without securing one friend, 
since the death of the great patriotic statesman 
who M^as his first patron, and knew how to value 
his talents . 

He'd do better, perhaps, to write his memoirs. 
They would be replete with romantic matter. A 
perpetual victim to the capricious whims of for- 
tune, he is alternately deluded by her smiles, and 
depressed by her frowns. Now a prey to her ma- 
licious taunts ; — ^then a sacrifice to her insatiable 
vengeance. In fine, it may in truth be said, he is 
a living proof that the lives of mortals sonaetimes 
abound in the marvellous, as much as do the 
feigned pages of romance. But such are the 
dispensations of Providence. And more happy 
are they whose reason and religion can reconcile 
them to their lot, than the more prosperous agents 
by whom the evils of life are distributed. 

It is a lamentable fact, that a blasphemous pa- 
rody on the Litany, a deistical pamphlet, or low 
publications recommending sedition, impiety and 
licentiousness, are so fireely encouraged by the 
supporters of faction, that they come teeming firora 
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the press with the most daring effrontery, in defi- 
ance of all constituted- aqthority. Contributions 
are raised ; applauses resound ; and genius, upon 
such occasions, is rewarded with unbounded libe- 
rality. But anjionest patriot, ,^las ! is often left 
to do penance in a garret, and support a good 
CONSTITUTION by taking a moderate dinner, 
after all his trouble, with His Grace of Gloucester, 
the good Duke Humphrey. 

Thus exalted, he xmy feelingly reflect on the 
wisdom and poMcyof those ecopomists who can 
silence a licentious satirist, by feeding him on 
the golden fruits of He^eria ; and retain in their 
service a devoted loyalist, without fee or reward. 
Such, however^ k^RPt Jhf? *ec<Mipmy of more ex- 
alted personages . When they take a share in the 
goV^r^infitot; they ai^ generally easy of tfcccess, 
and 'ihdiyidueil^ are admitted to theii-' |if esence •, 
«tatetftei4ts are^ttfetidfed to; i^hd merit rewarded: 
^^Itsefettisrt^hiWi bl^eri pr^taiteed tHatj iike^tlfe 
Hoibatt'Of tdd* i«/it6iild beas edsyto^tiiiii ttie^h 
frdW its ^ilt^ej^^k SerJblbuS'fr^ th^ pdths (rf 
hpii and*^ribtiic' virtue; So*far, theti,' hasjiisf- 
iicie be^n ' ^orie to Iris principles . He ha^ ieipef ?- 
enced a Icrig^Jaud seveite trial, iatid has proved 
himself worthy of iso honorable a decision . 
»i ^« Otrr friends we^^te'stire of, ^'seenls to be the 
*ompliment*^i!>f the day;' as recerit events on thfe 
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NUMBER X. 
ON lAYAZ/TT. 



Mj Royal Master pcomiwd me 

To raise me to a high degree ; 

^at now he's grown a King, God wot, 

I fear I shall be soon forgot. 

You see when folks hare got their ends 

How quickly they neglect their friendu; 

Yet I may say, *twixt me ^d you, 

Pray God they now may find as true* 



WHEN the great Emperor of the Spice Islands 
was driven from his throne and his dominions, 
by tb(S revolution that obliged so many foreigi^ 
jPrinoes to take refuge on the British shores ; the 
^^ruly winds and waves, proving as boisterous m 
spipe p£ His Highnesses reb^lUous subjects, drove 
him, Yith fury, ipto ope of our northern porta. 
Qi^ his disaxibarkation, however, he aqd his ao> 
gust family were mo^t respectfully welcomed o|i 
shore by a distinguished Loyalist, who haying an 
eistab^^ment in the neighbourhood, immediately 
ccmductied to his hospitable mansi(»i the illu^brir 
ous, though dethroned ^on^ch^ witkall hi^.suite« 
This retreat, though not altogether calculated for 
the residence of Royalty, still, he thought, might 
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jH'^ve a comfortable asylum for the irioment.-^ 
Accordingly, every possible arfattig^ttietit wtfS 
tndde for the convenience of the illiistfious visi- 
tors, as far as time and eircumstaiice^ tioald 
admit. Beds were prepared; fife^ blazed in 
every room; the library was to be Used as a 
brea&£aist parlour, — ^the parlour as a nursery ; the 
dining-room dedicated to the u^ of the ladieis ktid 
gentlemen of the bed-ctiamber ; the drawing-rooni 
turned into a general repobito^. In fifte, the 
whole house, in a twinktitig, was turned topsy- 
turvy; the master and mistress respectfully re- 
tiring to distant apartments for the Utile bein^, ih 
coknpliment to the royal gii^ts. 

So well did the generous-hearted Host know 
ho/w to render a service in the tim^ of need, 
without enhancing the obligation, that at the end 
of a few days, when the Royal sojourners had 
recovered from the fatigue of their voyage, and 
intended to take their departure for the gredt 
metropolis, they actually dalled for their bill, sup- 
posing they had been all the while at aii hotel.-— 
it would have distressed their feelings, thought 
the noble-minded Host, had they been aware of 
putting him and his family to so much inconve- 
nience ; therefore, without offering, he led theni 
to his dwelling, hoping they would find it an 
agreeable resting place till they felt inclined" to 
pro^^eed on their journey. 

" And what did ihey do,^^ asks the inquisitive 
reader, " when they were aware of th^ trouble 
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they must. {have occasioiied, ik^^e^ turiiiiig the 
house into utter confusion ?^ ^ 

Do ! gentle Reader ? Inquire of yourself what 
you would have done, under similar circum- 
^temces, and fancy they did the same. But re- 
collect that Royalty is often kept in happy igno^ 
ranee ; and that the pleasure of obliging meets its 
own reward. But do not for a iki(»nent> suppose 
they were insensible to such attentions. They 
most condescendingly acknowledged tlie favor, 
and took their departure; hoping that^ shoidd 
they ever be recalled to the govenunent of their 
revdlvitioni^ed colonies, they would.be called upoh 
by their loving subjects to requite their loyalty 
with.something more than thanks; ; as it was the 
first wish of their Sovereign's heart, to shew his 
gnatitude forsthe fidelity and attachment they had 
^ver n^aniifested towards the House, of Pimento. 
I . . : J'or ^ many years did His High Mightiness 
slumber, in peaceful security, in foreign coutts^ 
At length the King of Terrws " marked him ftn* 
his own,'' and all the airy visions of justice, rein-^ 
statements and rewards, sunk with the venerable 
Monarch to the grave ; nor did they ever rise 
again to distract the senses of his heir and suc- 
cessor to the throne. 

In process of time, the revolutionary party be- 
came weary of the tyranny of the Usurper. A 
deputation was sent to the Royal Exile, entreating 
him to re-enter his dominions ; and assuring him 
also of the support of all the ancient nobility i as 
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wdl as the chief officers of his late Majesty 's»navy 
and atmy. The transported Prince waited not a 
second invitation. Messiengei's were despatched 
in all directions; and amidst the acclamations of 
his friends and followers,^ off he started . to take 
possession of his illustrious father^s vacated throne. 
On re-entering his dominions, he was hailed with 
joy — ^he was greeted with enthusiasm— and was 
triumphantly crowned in his capital, with every 
deiiiOE^ration of gladness. He was, ia feet, ac- 
cording to Ludeman's prediction, a miuch greater 
sovereign, in point of power and dominicm, than 
any of his predeoessork Imd been. .: 

Scarcely was he seated <m the Imperial throne, 
when congratulations poured in from every quar- 
ter ; petitions presented-^reinstatemenfe solicited. 
His nobles — his officers — ^his followers in ! exile 
would fain have 'rallied round their Emperor. 
But— he now thought * himself secure without 
themi ! The niinisters who had ke^t his fether 
out^ he kept in. The officers who had fought 
against him, he honored with promotions ;~^his 
nobles were nominated to posts in foreign courts ; 
— and his humbler friends, were totally forgotten. 
'' Because,^^ said he, " the latter we can depend 
upon^ they will do us no harm ; but the former 
must be wdl provided for to keep them quiet. 

Such was the policy of foreign courts;^ — such 
was the encouragement given to the suppiorters of 
faction ;— such was the reward bestowed on the 
defenders of royalty ! Every place, both of emo- 
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lumeiit aiid trust, was given to those who had 
been attached to the Usurper, and manifestly ini- 
mical to the House of Pimento. 

In Tain did some ancient servants of the crown 
who were turned out of office by the invaders^ 
and whose property was seized upon and disposed 
of to maintain the expences of the war, seek to be 
re-established . No— it was thought to be incon- 
sistent to turn those individuals out, who had 
been nominated to the different posts by the late 
authorities ! 

In vain did the wretched sufferers whose estates 
had been confiscated for their loyalty, and wei*e 
now in the possession of some upstart ren^ados, 
petition for a restoration of their property, or some 
kind of indemnification for the losses that had re- 
duced them from independence and affluence, to 
a state of beggary. But no; — ^the property had 
been transferred so often from one to another, 
that it would be unjust to take it from the pres^it 
proprietors ! And as to indemnificati(wi, it was 
quite out of the question. 

So, according to the maxim of a late mighty 
Potentate of the north, they were abandoned to 
their unhappy fate, and left to reflect on their fol- 
lies and to starve. 

Report affirms, that once upon a fime, an ho- 
nest Minister, who had not enriched himself in 
the public service, was so reduced in his old age, 
as to be obliged to petition his Sovereign for 
pecuniary aid; upon which his Majesty cooly 
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obfiferv^d-^*' I am really sorry for your misftnr- 
HuA^; hnt since you were not wise enough to 
tl^e care c^ yourself, and guard against these di£. 
ficmlties., when I gave you the power to do so^ you 
must e^en abide by the consequence, for I can do 
optliing more for you!'' 

In vain, also, did the magnanimow Countess 
Qi ^va, who had risked her life and her property 
ijQ avowing her principles and manifesting her 
attachment tQ the House of Pimento, solicit the 
reinstateii^^t qtf we of her particular friends.; 
though it i» asserted that the Dows^er Empress, 
mjQther to. ik^ r/^ijgaung IVince, actually implored 
His High Mightiness on her knees, to oblige the 
Countess who had risked so much for them, by 
ddng this one act of justice to a feithfu) subject, 
who had abandoned ajl his property and fine 
prospects in life, rather than remain in the service 
under the usurped authority of the invadesa; wjial- 
ei^r honors he might retain, or whatev^/ pensonal 
advantages might a<ccrue ther^efrom* But no-trrrit 
did! not suit the politics of the^ day ! 

In jiustice, however, to the Empress Dow&gw, 
it should he made known to distant realms^ that 
she so thoroughly disapproves of the barbarous 
system adoptedrby the new government, that she 
Dever foUoifsh the Coiurt excepting upcm same* ex- 
traondinsyry occasion; hut li^es ratified aad res- 
pected amoi]^ a. chosen few^ bdlovjed by a nation 
that is sufficiently enlightened, to. value her vir- 
tues, and to hold in abhorreaice the base politics 
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of a Monarch who, in defiance, of reason and jus* 
tice, retains in his service, and invests with autho^ 
rity , the upstart minions of an Usurper ; to the 
exclusion of faithful friends and adherents, and 
the native nobility of the land he governs.' > 

The noble generosity displayed by the Coun- 
tess, as well as the active loyalty of the individual 
for whom she interested herself, certainly merited 
a more gratifyiiig return. The Countess had 
been attached to the Court from her youth ; and 
so great was her affection for the Royal Refugees, 
that when the dethroned Monarch started for the 
coast from whence he was to embark for England, 
she followed in her carriage, taking an immeiise 
sum of money with her, which she handed over 
to her Sovereign *e're he took his departure ; 
anxiously fearing that he might not be prepared 
with a sufficiency to keep up his dignity in a fo- 
reign land, or that he might be inconvenienced 
for the want of ready ca^h fdr indispensible pur- 
poses, with so large a family.- -« 

Notwithstanding these calls upon the gratitude 
of the reigning Mbnarth, she was as cruelly • neg- 
lected as the rest of his friiends and followers. 
Nor was the money, if report speak true, ever 
returned; She is as rich, however, in principal 
as in principle,: and therefore heeds it not. But 
her fine spirit disdains to breiatthe in a Court so 
contaminated ; smd has left it in disgust, to spend 
the rest of her days and a princely fortune in a 
land where, it is devoutly to be hoped, loyalty 
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and patriotistn will always meet a better reward. 
To the honor of Britain and the British Govern- 
ment, the following act of grateful generosity is 
recorded, and is worthy of being held up as an 
example to other nations and succeeding ages. — 
Our second Charles, when closely pursued by the 
enemy, quitted Worcester, and repaired to Bos- 
cobel, a solitary house on the borders of Stafford- 
shire, inhabited by a farmer named Penderell. 
To this man^s care was Charles committed by the 
advice of the faithful Earl of Derby ; and though 
death was menaced against all who harboured the 
King, and a considerable reward offered to any 
one who should betray him, this honest man pre- 
served the most unshaken fidelity. He imparted 
the secret to his brothers and their brother-in-law 
Yates ; all equally honorable with himself. Hav- 
ing furnished the King with a garb resembling 
their own, and put an axe into his hand, they 
accompanied him into a neighbouring wood, and 
began clearing away the luxuriant branches. — 
That day proving very wet, Yates^s wife brought 
a blanket to cover him, and a dish of milk and 
eggs for his refreshment. At night, returning to 
Richard PenderelPs house, his mother joyfiiUy 
received him, and treated him with an ordinary 
country supper ; which being ended, the King, 
with Richard his guide, resolved on a journey to 
Wales, in order to gain the coast and embark for 
France ; which, after many miraculous escapes and 
strange adventures, they accomplished in safety. 
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Thus did the Penderell family protect and aid 
the escape of Charles II. of England ; and for 
their fidelity, upon his restorati(», Parliament not 
only provided for them individually, but had a 
pension settled upon each of them and their heirs 
for ever, which to this day is enjoyed by some of 
the descendants. 
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NUMBER XI. 



ON VLEBSUCia ASSUHAirCB. 



AU Upstarts, Insolent in place, 
Eemlp4 you 9^ their vulgar rac«. 



^mmm»»atm 



" BLOCKHEADS in power/^ it has been very 
justly ranarked, '^ are of all animals the most 
baneful and injurious to mankind. Aspiring to 
that consequence thejr can nevar reach, they are 
jealous of superiority, in whatever shape they be- 
hold it ; — fbut strainers to the noble qualities that 
distingiudi a generous soul, they know not how 
to pract^ those sublime inrtances of virtue pecu- 
liar to great mipds/^ 

Characters of such a description, invested with 
authority, immediately assiwe an important air, 
and begin to domineer with all the lordliness of 
Eai^m Tyranny. Secure in their official capa- 
city, they es(^tpe the individual resentment due to 
their enormities ; and whoever happens to be 
placed within the reach ci their grasp, may be 
considered in as dangerous a situation as the man 
with lus head in the lion^s mouth. 

When it was observed that the beast looked 
extremdy fierce,-^" JVb matter ^^^ said the man. 
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" But he extends his elates P^ "JVb mcUter^^' 
repeated he. " Does he wag his taiW^ " He 
doeSy^^ said the by-standers. "7%en the Lord 
hate mercy upon me !^^ ejaculated the man ; 
and the lion, with a horrible grin, closed his jaws 
and crushed him in an instant. 

Equally fatal, and equally ferocious are the 
acts of crafty upstarts. When elevated to any 
post of authority, they seldom fail to spread tor- 
rents of misery over mankind ; and too often 
imbitter the happiness of their more deserving, 
though less fortunate fellow-creatures. The bit- 
ter draughts you are doomed to receive from their 
hands must be swallowed ; and dosie after dose is 
most copiously administered. At length the pa- 
tient becomes nauseated ; and nature exhausted, 
sinks under the increasing afflicticH]. Yet, it 
would be unjustifiable to spurn the destructive 
potions, or to rem(»istrate with the conq)ounder 
of them. Should that be atteinpted, the death 
blow would be given at once, and*— "yow would 
fall never to rise again.^^ 

For men of birtb, education, and merit, when 
placed in such a situation, to escape the persecu- 
tions of these bold presumers, whose insolence in 
office is proverbial, is no easy matter ; for the 
greater their superiority in talents and birth, the 
more jealous envy they create. Where fortune 
places men of mean capacity in an official situa- 
tion, it is much to be lamented that the higher 
powers do not check their arrogance, and teach 
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lliem to modulate their tone a little. Without 
curb, these self-important beings, having no dis- 
crimination, and thinking to support a conse- 
quence by oppressing all who may chance to be 
in their power, are sure to domineer with double 
tyranny over those who were bom for nobler pur- 
poses than to be subservient to their will ; because 
they ignorantly suppose that they establish their 
own greatness, by exercising even an authority 
they have no right to assume; and seeking to 
lessen the merits of those, who though placed, 
from untoward events, in less propitious circum- 
stances, know better than themselves. 

In the person of Squire Spring-up, we behold 
one dF these pompous gentlemen; who did not 
fail to think himself of vast importance to the 
state, as soon as he was raised from a toilsome and 
subordinate employ, to fill an easy and lucrative 
situation in a public office. Bowing and scrap- 
ing, and pretending to every thing, when on the 
road to promotion, he met with wonderful success. 
In fine, through the interest of a distinguished 
Foreigner to whom accident had introduced him, 
he made his way from the eastern part of the me- 
tropolis to the vicinity of Whitehall ; and was 
soon enabled to live in a style suitable with his 
change of circumstances, and to enjoy comforts 
unknown to his forefathers. 

No sooner was he thus placed above his former 
occupations, and established in his new situation, 
than he began to strut with an important air, and 
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to assume an authoritative tone, that roused the 
indignation of the gentlemen around him, and 
disgusted every one who had to encounter his 
official tyranny. He seemed not only to forget 
the hasty strides that bore him fortuitously from 
east to west, and the persons to whom he owed 
the happy transition, but completely to forget 
himself, at least his former self; for he was now 
an Esquire of high degree, and assumed a conse- 
quence quite equal to his rank in office. Such 
insufferable assurance calls for animadversion, 
and ought to be exposed, as a warning to others. 
If individuals of such a cast will insult their supe- 
riors, oppress all within their power, and brave 
reproof, they ought to be stigmatized for the be- 
nefit of mankind ; and to be brought before a 
public tribunal to be punished for the injustice 
and barbarity they have practised towards their 
more deserving fellow-creatures ! 

The following anecdote may serve as a speci- 
men of the unconscionable audacity of cme of these 
self-important individuals, who seems to have 
conducted himself with the same degree of arnv 
gance, both in and out of office : — 

The friends ctf a late worthy and able Statesman 
calling on this gentleman^ s father with courteous 
condescension, to solicit the favor of a vote that 
could not have been too prematurely resigned to 
the worthy Candidate for whom they were can- 
vassing ; not meeting with the sire at home, the 
son, always on the alert to make himself consjn- 
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cuous, hastened to the committee, and with woful 
countenance expressed his concern for '^ the sad 
disappointment his father's absence from town 
must have occasioned them/' as he carelessly 
threw himself into an arm chair ; adding — *' he 
had also to r^ret that he could not insure them 
the interest they had been so. earnestly soliciting 
in the morning, but that they might rely upon 
his exerting all Ms influence with his father, in 
support of the honorable gentleman they had. pro- 
posed, the moment he returned/' 

The consequential air with which this elaborate 
speech was delivered, excited the utmost con- 
tempt ; and the Nephew of the worthy Candidate 
and patron of the Spring-ups being present, his 
proffered services were instantly rejected. In 
short, the Orator was given to understand that 
his exertions were by no means necessary, and 
that they would now be dispensed with ; without 
any material detriment to the cause he so con- 
descendingly intended to espouse. 

This, however, proved but a slight rebuff* to 
such consummate presumption. A being so in- 
sensible to the nice feelings of delicacy, and so 
unacquainted with the common rules of propriety, 
it was conjectured, did not feel the force of the 
satirical reply bestowed on his bold oration ; for 
it was reported that he retired with unblushing 
eflRrontery, seemingly transported with his elo- 
quence and imaginary importance. 

Such is the extraordinary assurance of plebeian 
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consequence elated with fortune's favors. The 
man who was thus boldly presuming on his actual 
opulence, was enjoying all his comforts through 
the medium of the honorable Candidate ; and yet 
so lost was he to all sense of gratitude and de- 
corum, that he betrayed his silly vanity, even in 
the midst of the representatives of his generous 
Patron. " But some people know no more how 
to appreciate a favor, than others do how to re- 
quite, or to bestow cme/* 
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NUMBER Xfl. 



ON SEIf -SUFFICIENCY, 



1 love my country, from my soul, 

> 

And grieve when knaves or fools control. 



WHETHER blcN^kheads or knaves are in- 
vested with power, or elevated to a situation above 
their natural sphere, they are ahke injurious to 
the well-being of society. The world abounds 
with sad examples of the evils arising from it, 
and. yet, such characters are frequently taken by 
the hand, and prosper ; to the exclusion of wor- 
thier memliers. Strangers to the noble quaUties 
that pre-eminently mark the man of sense and 
sensibility; and bewildered with their good for- 
tune, they bid defiance to justice and decorum, 
and indiscriminately exercise the mal-practices 
that self-sufficiency dictate, without the least re- 
gard to propriety, delicacy, or feeling. 

Without consulting their superiors, they too 
often decide ctfithe merits of a case, and conceal 
from them such things as do not immediately 
taid to their own interest ; or from which they 
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can acquire no personal renown ! How dis- 
tressing to behold the miseries that such men in- 
flict on their brethren. 

The wanton acts of cruelty they commit on 
those who are obliged sometimes to submit to 
oppressions which they cannot resist, may justly 
be compared to the barbarity of Marius, " who, 
from a common soldier, being raised up to a Con- 
sul, not only gave the word for civil bloodshed, 
but was himself the sign for the execution. 
Every man he met in the streets, to whom he did 
not stretch out his right hand, was to be sacri- 
ficed.^^ And thus many a worthy fellow-creature 
was brought to a miserable and untimely end . 

When such men are suffered to go on with im- 
punity, those who are quiet spectators of their 
injustice and oppression, may be said to have 
some ^are in their guilt : and it then becomes 
the ccmcem of private individuals, who have any 
regard for the welfare of the conmiumty, to hold 
them up as objects unworthy of public siippcnrt. 
Shall I see my friend injured, and not avenge his 
cause ? — or iniquitous proceedings against my 
neighbour, and not endeavour to put a stop to 
them ? The consideration thai one human being 
ought to have for another, and the social ties 
of nature forbid it. A glaring instance of the 
grievance complained of, may be traced in the 
following narrative ; and may serve as a caution 
to the inexperienced and too credulous : — 

Philanthropus, a gentleman of talent and ge- 
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nius, was ever active in exercising his abilities for 
the general good. Yet was he never known to 
contrive instruments of destruction to slaughter 
even foes. His humanity went not so far as to 
free a multitude of brave men, in one moment, 
from the miseries of war ; but various have been 
his exertions for the preservation of human lives, 
and the alleviation of human calamities. But, 
alas ! the man of genius has little chance with 
the man of war : this, by stratagem, carries every 
thing before him ; that, by candour, loses all . In 
fine, the bold usurper of another ^s invention, gets 
often rewardied for his machinations ; whilst the 
open-hearted promulgator of a public good^ is 
not only sometimes left to starve upon his inge- 
nuity, but is robbed even of his merit. 

Among other humane contrivances, Philan- 
thropuS) once upon a time, not a hundred years 
ago, brought forward a plan for the preservation 
of lives and property, God permitting , from the 
destructive elements of wind and water. His 
suggestions were received with well feigned rap- 
ture ; minutely investigated, and approved of. He 
was highly complimented on his ingenuity ; and 
*' at all events,^' said the great man, who deigned 
for (Mice to honor him with an interview, '^ should 
you not meet with a reward to thejull extent 
of your expectations, you may certainly con- 
sider yourself entitled to a liberal compen- 
sation for the trouble and expense you must 
necessarily have incurred,^ ^ 
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Philanthropus certainly did consider himself 
entitled to a compensaticm, and a liberal one too, 
for the anxiety and many sleepless nights his in- 
genuity had cost him ; independent of his ex- 
penses, and the utility of the invention, both in 
regard to His Majesty's Navy, and the lives of 
His subjects. 

Deceived by the official duplicity of a crafty 
underling, he incautiously entered into an expla- 
nation of his plan, and retired, elate with joy at 
his prospect of success ; but what was his surprise 
and disappointment, when, after a lapse of a few 
days, he was informed by letter, ^' that his plan 
teas to be /bund in some old drafts^ and that 
the utility of it was now going to he proved. ^^ 

What, thought Philanthropus, a thing which 
you have allowed to be of such national import- 
ance, only going to be tried, upon my suggesting 
it anew ! Aware, however, that it was not for 
him to make comments of such a nature, to so 
great a man, he wisely confined himself to home 
afiairs ; and merely petitioned to be indemnified 
for the expenses he had voluntarily entered into, 
with a view to save a nation^ s property^ as well 
as the lives of his fellow-creatures. 

'* What ? Remunerate a man for an in-- 
vention that has been known to the office for 
three hundred years P^ exclaimed the official 
bashaw, with whom he had to communicate, 
" can you suppose we are going to throw away 
the public money in that way ?'' 
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" Since the merit of the inventiou is withheld 
from me/' said Philanthropus, '' all hopes of re- 
ward, for what I considered so new and useful a 
contrivance, are blasted at once. Giving up every 
claim then, on that score, I have merely to ask the 
reimbursement of my expenses : and I trust, sir, 
you will do me the favor, in consequence of my 
extreme disappointment, the pains I have taken 
to perfect the contrivance, and the exertions I 
have made in the cause of humanity and the pre- 
servation of national property ; to state to the 
heads of your office the expenses in which I am 
involved, by coming up to town for the express 
purpose of laying before them, a plan of such 
national importance ; expenses which I can ill 
afford to sustain, and consiequently '^ 

" And pray why was I not consulted before 
you took such decisive steps ?'' interrupted the 
blustering hero. " You had no authority from 
me, sir, to proceed in the way you have done, so 
/ can do nothing for you. Had you explained 
the thing to me in writing, it might have answered 
your purpose just as well.'' 

Yes, thought Philanthropus, and your own too 
perhaps, for like — ^but comparisons are odious 
— the thought^ of Philanthropus, therefore, shall 
be passed over in silence ; and the reader, if he 
please, may liken them unto a blazing comet — a 
sky-rocket — or any thing else, that may strike 
his imagination. 

With certain characters, expostulation is vain. 
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In the present instance, it was not practicabi 
for the self-sufficient presumer, without waiting 
a reply, turned upon his heel, and thus dismissed 
the individual whose ingenuity he had before ad- 
mitted " deserved so well of his country ^^^ 
without even the acknowledgment of thanks. 

That many staunch friends to the country and 
to the state, by such means, become dispirited, 
sink under a weight of disappointments, and are 
rendered useless members of the community, is 
too certain. Beings of a superior cast, conscious 
of possessing virtues and abilities, of which the 
plebeian gentry, on whom wealth and honors are 
frequently bestowed, have no notion ; cannot but 
feel indignant and mortified, on finding their 
talents turned by them to useless drugs. When 
a whole nation is compromised, and reproached 
for its disregard to justice, by the consummate 
arrc^nce of these underlings in office, who at 
once decide, without referring to their chiefs ; the 
public money may then, indeed, be said to be 
'* thrown away^^^ on those who prove themselves 
unworthy of the patronage so liberally bestowed 
on them; though they may retain it, in pitiful 
sums, from the more deserving, by refusing the 
tributary mite due to patriotic exertions. 

While they are enjoying every luxury the 
country affords them, these economical croakers 
in office, begrudge the very crumbs that fiedl 
from their master's table, to the man of merit. 
Such calculators, usurping the power of their 
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Lords and Masters, too often check a spirit of 
heroism and nationality ; and deprive the country 
of advantages it might reap from the exercise of 
genius and deeds, of valour. 

That the iijiaginary consequence of these self- 
sufficient gentlemen may be humbled, and that 
the power they assume may be curbed, are events 
to which the public, in the present state of affairs, 
are confidently looking forward. And here the 
following anecdote may serve to shew that they 
are not looking in vain : — 

It is related of H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence, 
(and the report is worthy of being recorded in 
letters of gold) that shortly after his appointmeqj; 
as Lord High Admiral, His Royal Highness, ad- 
dressing himself to the two Secretaries of the 
Admiralty, said, that he begged they 

WOULD CONSIDER THEMSELVES IN FUTURE TO 
BE MERELY WHAT THEIR DESIGNATION IM- 
PORTED — Secretaries ; that i«, persons 

APPOINTED TO CARRY ON THE qORIlESPOND- 
ENCE, AND EXECUTE THE ORDERS OF THE 
BOARD : AND THAT IN FUTURE, THEY WOULD 
CONSIDER THAT IT WAS NO PART OF THEIR 
BUSINESS, EITHER TO INTERFERE WITH THE 
ARRANGEMENTS OF THE SERVICE, JDR WITH 
THE PROMOTION OF OFFICERS 1^- HoW. gOOd I 

How just ! How wise ! A princely example 
worthy of being followed by the head of every 
department, and one that should be recorded in 
the annals of state, and handed down to posterity. 
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for the imitation of future generations. When 
Princes, and the ancient nobility, are called upon 
to take an active part in the management of state 
affairs, what may we not expect ? — Men, brought 
up from their infancy with high notions of honor, 
justice, and principle ; must be the best qualified 
to practise the nobler virtues of the soul. Ac- 
customed from their infancy to make themselves 
popular, they are humane, indulgent, and conde- 
scending in their manners ; and betray no symp- 
toms of that ostentation so peculiar to inferior 
mortals. In short, their conduct is regulated by 
a wise and diligent education, and they bind men 
t» them by their affability. From a love of 
knowledge, they encourage literature and the 
liberal arts and sciences, and bring the talents of 
individuals into action. And they keep in awe 
those consequential gentlemen, who are %o apt tD 
presume on the privileges that are sometimes 
granted by injudicious masters. 

Men who aspire to consequence, mcisrely frota 
the situation they hold, would do well to reflect on 
the saying of Epaminondas, who, upon his ap- 
pointment to a public post benmth his rank^ 
observed that — " No office could give dignity^ 
to him toko held it; hut that, he' who held it 
might give dignity to any office. ^^ 
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NUMBER Xin. 
ON THE VICISSITITDZiS OF JttlUTUNE. 



Thus ianilies, like realms, with equal fate, 
Are sunk by careless Ministers of State, 



HUMANICUS, a gentleman of noble descent, 
wad bom in affluence^ bred in splendcHT, and for 
many years lived in opulence. His natural ge» 
nius was cultivated by an excellent education ; 
his manners were gentle and unassuming; and 
had received a polish amoi^ the first classes of 
society, both~at home and abroad. In short, his 
superior qualifications fitted him for the importairt 
stati(»i he filled in life ; and his obliging civilities 
gained him the good-will and commendation of 
all who knew him« But^ a}a& ! his active zeal in 
the service of government, created a mean jea- 
lousy in the breast of an assuming upstart ; who, 
by representaticNas as false as they were malicious, 
base, and uncharitable, at length succeeded, with 
a higher authwity, in doing him an irreparable 
injury, and blasting all his fair prospects. As a 
subtle reptile he darted his venom, and gave the 
deadly wound e^re the unsuspecting victim was 
aware. Protected by the shield of office, he ad- 
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vanced and gave the blow, and it prored a fatal 
one. Thus, do these overbearing and malignant 
beings often cast a gloom over a brave man's life, 
and consign many a valuable member of society 
to wretchedness and obscurity. 

In private society, where the laws of good 
order preside with impartial sway, every indi- 
vidual, free from that power which protects offi- 
cial arrogance, may do himself justice, and check 
the malevolence that these shielded heroes practise 
with impunity ; but as art and cowardice usually 
go hand in hand, they are generally too circum- 
spect to lay themselves open to the chastisement 
of those they can wound, without any fear of cor- 
rection. 

With a social disposition, Humanicus possessed 
a heart overflowing with the milk of human kind- 
ness. But, he was one of those happy mortals, 
who enjoyed the present, without considering the 
future. Noble, generous, and sympathetic, he 
lived more for his friends and fellow-man, than 
for himself. " Charity hegitis at home^^^ was 
an adage that never blackened the page of his 
journal. The omission, whispered comfort to 
his soul ! But it shielded him not from the keen 
censure of an ungrateful multitude, when a change 
of circumstances checked his wonted bounty. 
His obligations to the world were few, — ^the world 
to him owed many. In prosperity he saw, or 
thought he saw, himself surrounded by friends. 
In adversity^ he found he had none. Still the 
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same benevolence, the same charity, the same 
hospitality, flowed through hik veins ; Bind while 
he had time, he was resolved to do good unto all 
men. Nor could he enjoy the comforts of life in 
his prosperous days, without making everyone 
happy around him, and sharing his superfluities 
with his needy brethren, in whatever way they 
might require them. Regardless of the perish- 
able harvest, that a wise economy might have 
amassed, for the season of rest on earth, he 
trusted that, " he was laying up for himself trea- 
sures in Heaven ;'* when this sublunary world 
and all that it inherits shall be dissolved. Pur- 
suant to the precepts of our Saviour, he clothed 
the naked, fed the hungry, and visited those who 
were sick and in prison. In fine, he had that 
compassionate feeling for the miseries of mankind, 
which transferred by sympathy, to his own breast, 
another^s woe. To* administer comfort to his 
fellow-creatures, in every station of life, was his 
constant practice. He piously might have ex- 
claimed with Job, " / delivered the poor that 
cried, and the fatherless, and him that had 
none to help him, and I caused the widow's 
heart to sing with joy. I was eyes to the 
blind, and feet was I to the lame, I was a 
father to the poor, and the cause which I 
knew not, I searched out. — The stranger did 
not lodge in the street ; but I opened my doors 
to the traveller. '^ For thus he relieved the ne- 
cessities of one, shared the griefs of another, and 
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freely entertained a third. The paw receiyed 
his almSy the rich partook of his hogpitaUty^ 
and the unfortunate were cheered with his com* 
solation. To turn from the sight of distress, 
having the power to reUeve, was an omission, that 
the most slanderous among the censmious could 
not lay to his charge ; for his heart expanded 
with Christian benevolence, and he never gave 
his pity to objects of commiseration, without the 
succour their sufferings required. 

That sensibility, which can melt into tears 
when listening to a pathetic tale, and can behold, 
without attempting to alleviate them, the more 
affecting miseries of unhappy mortals, '^ is a 
feeling ^^^ says the moralist, ^' that does UttU 
honor to the person who possesses it; but 
where compassion touches the heart, and real 
benevolence becomes the spring of action; 
then it is, and then only, that it may be pro- 
nounced a Christian virtue.^' Such was the 
sensibility of Humanicus : — and the official fidtinu 
tion he filled, togethar with his private means, 
furnished him with daily opportunities of exer* 
cising his Christian virtues. Now a letter of 
credit front a Mend*— 4hen a complaint of pene* 
cution from a stranger — and next a tale of woe 
from some afflicted mortal craving his notice. — ^ 
All were in their tiu*n attended to, as their neces* 
sities required. But, alas ! in an evil hour, thm 
worthy man, not having suffered sufficiaitly hy 
the fortune of war, was doomed to encounter fresh 
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hardbhips, under a Government he had served 
with diligence, zeal, and ability for many years ; 
and was deprived, at once, of exercising those 
noble qualities, diat not only rendered him con- 
spicuous in society, as well as amiable to all 
classes of men ; but reflected honor on the de- 
partment to which he was attached. In fine, 
past services were buried in oblivion, and the 
]m)vision that was made for the son of a Noble- 
man, as a reward for the fidelity with which he 
had sarved the country for upwards of forty years, 
was in one luckless moment snatched from him, 
and handed over to a stranger. But this was one 
of those extraordinary events that will happen, 
now and then, in the best regulated States ; and, 
is a reflection on the individuals then at the head 
of afiain, rather than on a Government proverbial 
for its generosity. 

in consequence of a severe, though not very 
tedious illness, a gentleman was appointed '^ to 
take upon him the duties of the office during 
his indisposition^^ ^ and however incredible it 
may appear, the person thus appointed, was from 
Ijiat moment fixed in the situation; without a 
fault being attached, or a single reproof given 
to the invalid. 

Justice, however, is due unto all men. To the 
inflicter of evils, as well as to the inflicted . A 
report had been industriously circulated, that the 
sufferer could not long escape the grim tyrant^s 
grasp. Application was made f()r the post still 
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occupied by the person wlio had held it for many 
years, with ec|ual honor to himself, and satisfaction 
to his patrons and the public ; and though the 
hasty applicant was not successful, a successor 
was in consequence nominated— who, as stated 
above, '^ was to take upon him the duties of office, 
during the indisposition of the Invalid.'' To 
call in question the reasonableness of such an 
arrangement, would be absurd ; but when the 
person thus nominated was permitted, by the 
higher powers, to remain in quiet possession, to 
the prejudice of the Individual, who, on his re- 
covery, in vain sought to be reinstated ; then, 
indeed, it must be pronounced a most egregious 
and unjustifiable exercise of power ; and censure 
cannot but fall on the Minister who permitted it. 
Whether the interloper came from York or Liver- 
pool for support, it matters not ; he ought not to 
have been suffered to retain the provision, which 
•being purloined from his neighbour, reduced the 
latter almost to a state of starvation, while the 
former feasted at his expense. 

Every circumstance, Humanicus, on his re- 
covery, fully represented to those who could, and 
ought in justice, to have redressed his grievances. 
Still, year after year rolled on in fruitless expec- 
tation and anxiety. Time after time the unhappy 
victim was assured that his case was under con- 
sideration. But, alas ! he was doomed to a re- 
trogade motion, from the moment he reverted to 
the injuries he had sustained. 
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He wrote to the minister-Hreceived no answer ; 
petitioned the next great man — a petulant Se^ 
cretary^ whose peevish disposition little inclined 
him to pay attention to a statement replete with 
hardships and injustice. Misrepresentations had 
created a strong prejudice against the sufferer; 
and he had but one friend, who possessed the 
virtue to espouse his cause, among the many 
who saw and condemned the iniquity that was 
practised on him. This friend to justice and 
humanity, as often as he approached the mighty 
man in power, was as frequently repulsed with 
hard unkindness, and unfeeling petulance ; so 
that the injured individual was obliged at last to 
yield to his unhappy fate, and to retire from the 
world for ever, on a scanty pittance, scarcely suf- 
ficient to supply the necessaries, much less the 
common comforts of life. For circumstances 
should be taken into consideration, and it should 
be recollected that what would be superfluity to 
one man, would be barely sufficient for the sup- 
port of another. And had not a noble Lord, who 
was aware of his claims and listened to his com- 
plaints ; whose love of justice has been corro- 
borated through life by his upright and impartial 
conduct, succeeded to the head of aiBFairs, and 
taken his case into consideration, even this pit- 
tance would have been withheld. But these are 
shocks, to which the honest and virtuous are con- 
stantly liable, from indiscriminate negligence, and 
upstarts in power ! Humanicus was sacrificed to 
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the malevolence of one of these unfeeling mortals, 
who had ingratiated himself into the favour of a 
high officer of state ; and, by gross misrepresen- 
tations of circumstances, of which he was totally 
ignorant, he succeeded in revenging s<Hne private 
pique, unjustly entertained against the sufferer ; 
and thus accomplished the ruin of a worthy man. 
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NUMBER XIV. 



^000i 



OH UOISNEBS. 



He stilJ, nor aQxjpus tlioi^;ht8 eippljOjr ; 

Qi^rjust ei]()Jbit^ers pi-.^sent joj : 

On Gqd for all events depend ; 

You cannot want when God's your friend. 

Weigh well your part and do your best; 

Leave to your Maker all the rest. 



^^ IT is good for maa to be 9iQ|ictQcl/^ siays ike 
Roy^ Psalmist. Wbetn he h surrounded with 
iKXHiblas and difficulties, they .shew Jbim ths^t his 
whole depeudeuce 13 on God ; and when they arie 
^considered as chastisements from Heaven, they 
bring him to a B€»se pf his erroi^, and .engage him 
to a better performance of his duties. '^S^ore 
I was afflicted^^^ said holy David, ^^/ went 
jostray; but now have J kept thy word.^^ '^I 
know^ O Lord^ that thy judgments are rights 
and that Thau in faithfulness hast afflicted 
me.^^ 

Well would it be for mankind in general, 
would .they follow the example of this Penitent, 
and turn to their future advantage the afflictions 

N 
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witli which they are oppressed in Ufe, and which 
they frequently bring upon themselves. Although 
we must not presume to conclude that every cala- 
mity of life is a token of Divine wrath, as such a 
decision would be as unjust as ungenerous ; still 
it behoves every individual to keep a strict watch 
upon himself ; and in all cases, both of sickness 
and misfortune, to inquire within — Have I de- 
served the one, or have I myself been the cause 
of the other ? If conscience reply in the affirma- 
tive, chide thyself and profit by the correction. 
Be not blindly satisfied, hke the Pharisee of old, 
because thou hast been scrupulously attentive to 
some duties, nor boast a long list of pious deeds 
to cover thy transgressions ; but rather imitate 
the Publican, and with sincerity of heart, cry — 
" God be merciful to me a sinner. ^^ 

" There is a dignity in virtue ^^^ says a great 
IN vine, ^'for which ail men have a venera- 
tion;^^ and the practice of it, no doubt, contri- 
butes to happiness, both here and hereafter ; " 6«e* 
there is an excellence in godliness that causes 
even angels to rejoice.^^ It ennobles the soul, 
and makes every great action which it produces 
pre-eminently good. It transforms the morality 
of the Barbarian, and the philosophy of the Hea- 
then, into heavenly virtues. It brings the Chris- 
tian disciple into the habit of conforming his Ufe 
and his actions according to God^s ordinances ; 
and inspires him with that charity which is the 
soul of religion. 
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Without true devotion^ the perforiiiaiic^ of qur 
miMral duties, as Christis^ns, will avail us nought;; 
and without practising these, holiuesssiiik^ into 
mare ceremcmy. Remember, theo, O Christ^an^ 
whilst thou art ^exercising all the virtues of ih^ 
moralist, thou hast higher duties to perform. The 
dischai^e of social obligaj^ons, however praise- 
worthy in itself^ still i3 not all-«ufficient : nor is 
the strictest attention to sacred obligations alone ^ 
of greater weight. The neglect of either is a 
serious omission in the Christian's calendar. It 
transfcmns devotion into hypocrisyr-^ood deeds 
into mere pharisaical parade — and renders that 
religion incomplete, which would be perfect by 
the united virtues of holiness and benevolence. 

Look into thine heart, therefwe, and ask if ail 
be right ; uor be too indulgent to thine errors. 
It will be better for thee to judge thyself severely, 
and to become thine own admooisher, than to 
make excuses for thy failings. A scrupulous ex- 
amination of thyself will teach thee, that though 
thou may have done one good thing, thou hast 
left another undqne. That faithful monitor which 
every man has within, will tell thee, perhaps, 
thou hast visited the sick^ — thou hast comforted 
the afflicted-^bu|; thou hast neglected that Being 
who gave thee the disposition to do it. Omit not, 
then, to inquire of thyself-r— Have I been grateful 
to my Creator for the benefits I have received at 
His hands, or have I only been sensible of the 
difficulties that havq fallen to my lot ? Have I 
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not trusted more to firietidg ftnd my o^m exertions, 
than to His all-powerful aid ? Have I kept holy 
the sabbath day ? Have I instructed my family 
in the pure principles of the gospel ? Have I 
laid open to them those sacred pages, and thereby 
fortified their minds against the sophistical rea^* 
sonings of superstitious devotees, the fttllacious 
arguments of wild endiusiasts, and die uilscrip- 
tural tenets they are too apt to imbibe from false 
advisers ? If thou hast attended to these things^ 
fiiend, thou hast laid a gtxld foundation fur futline 
happiness, though thy joys may be imbittel^ for 
a time. Hast thou failed in these duties, quickly 
repair thy negligence. Recollect " there is great 
joy in heaven aver a sinner that repenteth.^' 
It is not the Papist, the Heretic, or the Schis- 
matic, whose professions and ceremonies will 
save or condenm him hereafter ; but it is attention 
to the word of God — ^purity erf" heart and life — tort 
sincerity of devotion, that will secure to the true 
penitent eternal peace in heaven. 

^^ •And now^ Israel, hearken to the statutes 
and unto the judgments which I teach you^^^ 
saith the Lord, '^^r to do them, that ye may 
live, and go in and possess the land which the 
Ijord God of your fathers givetk you. Ye 
shall not AD]> UNTO the word which I com- 
mand you, neither shall ye diminish ought 



FROM IT.'^ 



What can be plainer ? Why should people be 
bu2zled to know what is right and what is wrong? 



The scriptures deckre the whole duty of man, and 
it is meet and right that we read and abide by 
them. The word of God must be the surest guide 
to heaven. It was written for our edification, and 
by Him commstnded to be read. Should it then 
b^ withheld, undef false pretences, from man, 
wolnftn, dr child ? Those Pastors who, to the 
titter ruin, perhaps, of the souls committed to 
th^lY tbdvge^ presume to forbid the reading of the 
Holy StripttJteS, ate probably entailidg misery on 
themselves iels Well as otherd, by acting in direct 
opposition to the t)ivine command. The first 
duly of a Christian is to study the precepts of his 
Redeemer — the second is to follow them up . A 
diligent attention to the Scriptures, then, is ob- 
vious. They direct us as well in our moral as 
in our devotional exercises ; and enable us to 
meet the calamities with which we are assailed 
in this life, with becoming fortitude and pious 
resignation. 

Be not discomfited, then, when troubles assail 
thee ; for if thou love God, that is to say, if thou 
hold constant communion with Him by prayer, 
and put thy whole trust in Him, resign thyself 
with meekness to His will, who at pleasure can 
bring good out of evil, and be grateful to Him 
for the blessings bestowed on thee. He will not 
forsake thee in the time of need. But if thou 
neglect Him in prosperity, take heed lest He 
negiect thee in adversity. 

David, recollect, who had sullied many noble 
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actions by tlie commission of crimes that brought 
upon him Grod's anger and heavy chastisement, 
appeased the wrath of Heaven by his repentance 
and piety. When Nathan awakened his con- 
science, by a judicious and beautiful parable, in 
the case of Uriah, ^' / have sinned against the 
JLord^^^ ejaculated David ; and no doubt the 
confession, though expressed in few w(»rds, was 
made with real contrition of heart ; ^^for Nathan 
said unto David, the Lord also hath put away 
thy sin; thou shalt not die.^^ Though he de- 
served death according to the law, in consequence 
of his repentance God mitigated his punishment. 
His great mourning in his affliction, it is sup- 
posed, proceeded mare from a deep sense of God's 
displeasure, than from other fears ; for, as a truly 
penitent sinner, he went into the temple ci the 
Lord, when the offspring of his guilt had paid the 
forfeiture of his crimes ; and there gave thanks 
unto God for his mercy, in having spared his 
own life. 

We find his godliness went not unrevrarded ; 
for he had afterwards a son, on whom the Al- 
mighty bestowed such wisdom, honor and wealth, 
as none before or after ever possessed. He was 
appointed to succeed his father on the throne. 
''And David charged Solomon his son, sayii^, 
keep the charge of the Lord thy God, to 
walk in His ways, to keep His statutes and 
His commandments, that thou may est pros- 
per in all that thou doest, and whithersoever 
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thou turnest thyself 9 that the Lord may 
continue his word which he spake concerning 



me.'^ 



Here, then, we see a fine example of resigna- 
tion to Divine appointments, and a true spirit of 
devotion — ^not from necessity, but from a sense of 
duty, and a feeling of gratefulness. It is on the 
bed of affliction, that we are sometimes taught 
the best lessons ; and since a portion of good and 
ill fortune is the lot of man, and advantages fre- 
quently spring out of calamities ; it is very wrong 
to utter a complaint against Providence for the 
one, or to be insensible to His bounty, while en- 
joying the other. But human nature is frail ! 
and we are as apt to forget the source whence all 
our blessings flow ; as we are to reproach our 
best Benefactor, for denying that, which in His 
better judgment He may think proper to with- 
hold from us. David murmured not — ^his sor- 
row was turtoed into joy : he relented — and his 
sins were forgiven him. 

Hast thou transgressed then ? art thou afflicted ? 
" go and do thou likewise.^^ Bear in remem- 
brance, that the Scriptures were written for our 
edification; and that we should read, mark, learii, 
and inwardly digest them. 
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NITMBER XV. 



ON GOD'S JUDaMEim. 



When Providence^ for secret ends, 
Corroding cares, or sharp affliction sends, 
We most conclude it best, it should be so, 
And not despondiiig, nor impatienit gnow. 



WHEN the proud oppressor become^ op- 
pressed, or the malevolent maa is borne jdowu 
with afflictions ; we are too ^pt to conckide, that 
the hand of Provi^c^nce holds the rod of justice 
over him, djfA m^icis the p^jnishment. In chai^ty, 
jbowever, to our brethren, we should be tardy in 
our condenmations. It is presumption in i^ to 
:Say, a judgment falls upon a ma^ for ^o^o^ act 
.that we pyrselves cond^x^i x^ inm. ; thoKigb^ .too 
generally, one ascribes m evil to t^is, another to 
that, aqccnrdiog to the light in which he views it. 

For example, with respect to tl^e ^ie^iifL of 
Henry the Fourth, of France, it is asserted that 
^* one said he was killed for his licentious amours ; 
another attributed his untimely end to the cir- 
cumstance of his changing his religion ; but our 
mighty Monarch James, who had a natural an- 
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tipathy to Rw.ordBfOid pistols, was of opinion that 
he was certgiinly kiUcJcl for p^jnitting duels in his 

kiMgdom/* 

Iq^ the hiateery of Edw^ard the Confessor^ it id 
also recorded, th;at " Godwin, Earl of Kent,^^ 
wh^m '^tatos were swallowed up by the. en,, 
cro^hments of the sea, and now form those dan- 
gerous bonk^, known by the name of the Godwin 
sands, " in order to clear himaelf from the iuL- 
putation of haying been concerned in the im- 
prisonment andiconsequent deathof Prince Alfred, 
tmhedf when he was pardoned by Edward for 
the troubles ^he had occasioned, that he might 
never ^swaUaw a bit more bread if he had been 
conceimed in that distbolical deed. Though the 
Kif^ fio«ga3ire vliim, Hpaven,^^ adds the historian, 
' * seen^ to ixvenge the cause of innocence ,; for he 
was immediately vjsited by the a^wful judgment 
he called down upicsi himself, being choked" as 
some say, "by the next morsel he attempted to 
eat," orj.as others assert, " being seized by a fit of 
apoplexy,^ he sat at table with the King, on 
Easter Sunday, he fell from his seat while en- 
deavouring to clear himself from the aspersion ; 
tmd being stricken with death, died the Thursday 
follawing." 

The Almighty, notwithstanding, is slow to 

ipunish. How grateful, then, ^ould those o£- 

fenders be, to whom God extends his mercy for a 

time. When they, in iheir turn, experience the 

evils to Tiirich " flesh is heit- to,^' it might be 

o 
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wett for them to look upon their afflictions as 
temporal chastisements for the injustice, the op- 
pression, or the inhumanity they may have prac- 
tised OD their fellow-creatures. Such reflections 
would y in all probability, reimnd them of an 
hereafter, make them dread the future vengeance 
of an offended God, and induce them, by a timely 
lepentance, to turn from their malpractices, and 
avert the Almighty ^s wrath. 

Man is, perhaps, too apt to attribute that to 
chance, which seems to be wisely ordered by that 
omniscient Being, from whom no secrete are 
hidden. The individual, whose miseries proceed 
from the oppression of his fellow-mian, or from 
other untoward or inevitable causes, is much to 
be conuniserated ; but, ^^ judgments are pre- 
pared for sccmers,^^ says the wisest of men, 
" and stripes for the hack of fools J^^ 

That there are general, naticmal, and individual 
judgments, and that we are visited by these judg- 
ments in this world, is confirmed by many inci- 
dents that fall under our own observation, however 
charity may be inclined to impute them to natural 
causes. Do we not frequently see the blas- 
phemer smitten at the very instant he is calling 
down Divine vengeance on his head? — the mur- 
derer tortured from the moment he has committed 
the guilty deed ? — and the cruel perpetrator of 
inhuman acts punished with immediate inflicticms 
from Heaven ? Numberless are the instances that 
might be brought forward in support of an 
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opinicNi not only founded on ;holyi writ^ but 
streqgthened by facts faljipg under. oiW;,owii irn- 
mediajt0 knowledge. On the &}1 of n^an!,!^- Judg- 
ment was pronounced* oa the whole; hntu^! iV^. 
ta!]i9iter,4iays^!ji|dgni€^ ;iY^i,iulJ]j^t^ oiivtfaie 
Jew^ ifoi: jthpir p^pckery s^nd Gputempt of the , cwt 
eified Sfi|vipur of in^ip4.! Tj^y reiflaiiji stiB in 

Individually, we i^nd Herod; the tyr^-nt : a)id 
murderer — Saul^the great persecutor of th^ Ci^^is- 
tian^-— "Apanias ; and Sappbira, ^S^c . &c . ajl ^^ffer^ 
ing) not frmn patural; pauses, but from[ God^s judgr 
ments^ inflicted at the time when their offei^ces 
were conunitted, and on the very spot,; ]>ieitber 
are examples rare in the preseut age, ,;The fal- 
lowing is one instance peculiarly striking. . . /\ 

A gentleman of large fortune, well known 
among the bull-baiting and cock-fighting gentry, 
encouraged from his infancy to indoilge in these in- 
human sports ; becaxue master oi his own actions, 
a large estate, and immense properly at an early 
period pf his life,*, before he had judgment to 
regulate. his conduct, or discretion to check his 
passions. Having the meaxis as wi^I as the in- 
clination, of gratifying the most vicious propeor 
sities, be gave way to the lowa^t and most 
degrfj^^ng vic^, A& a pwty.dtbis abandoncj^ 
coiupanions, was on^ day eugaged aJl; bis Villa, a 
few miles from town, qp a carousing parfy ; » tbf^t 
the half hour which preceded thie joyful su1]^nona 
to a sumptuous dinner, should not hang heavily 
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on their hands, he proposed for tlieir aiitiulRtiailettt, 
a royal battle, as he termed it, betWeena'fkttMMBi 
dunghill and a favrnte game oodL. ^^ Brthfyi/' 
ejaculated one, ^^ we shall have some glorious 
sport" cried another ; in shmt, they all setiottddl 
the motion, and the animals M^re acaMrdingiy 
ordered into the drawing room for their diVeftiion; 
After fighting a considerable time, the favorite, 
with the loss of both his eyes, and hb li^ no 
l(^ger able to support him; stink in conVuli^ve 
agonies on the carpet, while the dunghill crowed 
a glorions victory. The inhumail' Wretch; pro- 
voked to madness at the fkilure'Of his faVtbrite, 
with all the rage of brutd feMcity, snatched up 
the defenceless animal, and inhii^ flit of fi^ns^ 
thrust the poor creature which had won him' so 
many battles, alive, into the blazing fire. Wliile 
in the v^ act of holding him between ' the b^trSj 
this disgraceful member of the human i^p>ecies 
was seized with violent' spasms, and was carried 
off to bed ; where, after sufiering the most^icru* 
dating pangs for two days— he expired; to the 
horror of those around him, uttering the oMist 
piercing shrieks and groans, and yet scarcely 
deserving pity. 

Although we ctonot^dfecide, still the vengeance 
if the Deity seems ^strBdngly conspicuous* fe the 
fate ofthismonst(^ of cruelty. In the severitj^ 6f 
feis death pangsi, it is to be devoutly hoped, that, 
e^te his soul left its earthly mansion^ lie in soibe 
measure atoned fw Wis savage barbarity, by a 



hearty contrition. For though the blood is chilled 
with horrcx*, and the tear of pi^ for his sufferings 
is restrained while reflecting on his cruelty ; still, 
the chaiitable feelii^' c€ a' Christian ought not to 
be paralyzed, whje^re the agonizing pangs of a 
fellow-creature call for conuniseration. 



.:.'\ 
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NUMBER XVI 



ON PA88ION. 



^' *Tis God.like magnanimity to keep, 
When most pro?ok*d, oor reason calm and clear 
And execute her will, from a strong sense 
Of what is right, without the Tolgar aid 
Of heat and passion, which, tho* honest, bear us 
Often too far." 



WHERE passion predominates over virtue and 
good sense, it may reasonably be considered as a 
kind of mental derangement for the time being. 
During its paroxisms, the fine feelings of sensi- 
bility are destroyed ; — ^the nobler faculties are all 
in disorder ; — ^the whole nervous system is de- 
ranged. A momentary revenge starts upon the 
imagination — the outrage is committed — and the 
injury done during this frenzy of the mind is 
often irreparable. Yet, how frequently do we 
hear a passionate temper extolled, and considered 
as worthy of admiration. '' Oh ! I like a pas- 
sionate man,^^ says one, "for he tells you his 
mind at once ; and though he may sometimes be 
a little more violent than is consistent, still it's 
soon over. There's Tyrannicus, for example, the 
best natured creature in the world— wouldn't hurt 
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a worm in his cooler momente— though he ran 
his brother-officer through ; the ^body the other 
day, for differing in opinion with him. But he 
thought no more about it, when the dispute was 
oyer, though the provocation was, no doubt, great, 
at the time. And there^s Barbarossa, dear fasci- 
nating creature, half killed her favorite pug^og 
last week, for jumping on her lap when she was 
fiill dressed f(M* a party. To be sure it was very 
provoking. It naturally put her in a great pas- 
sion, for he had been out in the street, and was 
all over dirt: — ^up she started, and gave the pow 
thing such a kick down a whole flight of stab's, 
that his leg and two of his ribs were broken in the 
fall ! But she didnH mean to hurt him, and was 
very sorry for it when her passion was overP' 
' So these hasty people may be guilty of iht 
greatest inhumanity* — ^they may insult, cruelly 
entreat. Mid even deprive you of life, with impu- 
nity ; because they act from the effects of a sud- 
den iknpulse, and execute with despatch ? ' 

" How much preferable, after all,^^ '. says ano^ 
ther, ^^ is: a passionate to a sullen irevengeful.dis-^ 
position. I hate a man that will say, cooly and 
deliberately,; the. most cutting things; iand^yet 
pretend he isnot angry with yoa.^^ .Granted :-?« 
a ^asskn^te temper "may be . prefi^ralile to ai imali*- 
dous, sullen disposition.- . But must ia . jrattional 
beii^ be passionate, ; because he is inot siillen ? 
And as to ret76itjire^ fassioiK, whikiitityrannizes 
itt the human breast, is fiiU of it.> It takes.people 
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off their ;guard^ lu ;thatt8tate you 'behold them 
without ^89unUlatioii-rrT|iature breaks <ii]t~^veg 
utterance to ihanih eaqMres^ioiuhw^leolares unwor«' 
thy 8eiiti|iieiitim-c(Hiiinit8 the most inhuman and 
barbarous actsrr-rand leads, sometimes, to most 
serious evils. The fdlowing anecdote related in 
history, will add weight, perhaps, to an opinicm 
founded on moi:e recent events :*^ 

'> Prince Henry, youngest 4M)n to William the 
Conqueror, while on a vipit toitheKing of France, 
winning a considerable sum of money of Lewis, 
the King's eldest son, at chess ; Lewis, irritated 
to a degree of madness, fell into a violent passion, 
upbraided him with being tlie son of a bastard, 
and threw ihe diess-*mai in his face. Hairy, 
pro^dced, snatdied up the ohess-^bo^rd^ stiipok 
Lewis a violent )blow with it, and had kifled him,'' 
adds the historian, ^4f his brother ilobert had not 
interposed . And this quarrel laid the foundation 
of a war between England and France." 

In domestic life, the most extravagan|^ folhes 
are sooEietimes committed, and the ;most luAcrous 
scenes ex;posed to view. One of these hasty g^- 
tlemen, who had accumulated a suffidenoy in •Ih^ 
bam and bacon trade to retire from bigness, and 
to live upmi all the delicacies of the seascHis, xxfiai^ 
iiot endure, he pretend^^ the ^pndi of his ^hpp 
to&lkvwhim to his retreat. Consequaitly, be 
one day took up a fine dish «of greens from Uie 
lable, a^d dashed tfiem^ ^ with ^ury, through the 
sa^ ipto^he garden, beesaise4bey had bea»^ un^ 
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fortunately, boiled with the pork. To complete 
the frolic, his wife, not being poBsessed of the 
mildest ten^ier in the world, immediately caught 
>up the dish before her, and, with an air of offend- 
ed pride, flung it, with equal hastiness, after the 
other; observing to her husband,— " Pork and 
greens should go together, my dear, for one is not 
good for much without the other ! *' 

Thus does passion get the bett^ of some peo- 
ple's better judgment ! Vengeance is executed 
upon evary thing that comes in the way ! Even 
a fav<»ite animd cannot escape the fury of the 
moment ! Should the faithful guardian of your 
property lay himself quietly down at your feet, or 
wag his tail with expressive silence, in token of 
his attaehm^it, a kick or a blow, bestowed with 
the most brutal fi^ocity, is sure to be his recom- 
pense ; and then his piteous cries, instead c^ 
reaching the heart of savage man, are corrected 
with increased anger. And if the poor unoffend- 
ing brute escape without a broken rib or an ago- 
nizing bruise, 'tis well, and more the effect of 
chance, than the merciful treatment he has met 
with. 

" Dcm't hurt him ! — pray don't kill him !" — 
ejaculated Clementina, as she rushed forward to 
rescue the faithful Neptune from the uplifted arm 
of passion and momentary revenge. ''Reflect for 
a moment cm the excruciating pain of such a blow 
as you are about to inflict on that poor dog's back, 
with such a weapon ! — for pity's sake moderate 
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your anger, and correct with reason. The man 
who renders the Hfe of any living creature mise- 
rable for ever 9 is unworthy of being classed amoi^ 
(be noblest of God's creation V^ Surprised and 
disarmed by this sudden appeal to the tender 
passions y the delirium of anger abated — vengeance 
sunk into inaction — and the affectionate animal 
ventured to crouch at his master's feet with every 
token of submission and sorrow, for an offence of 
which he had not been guilty ! Well, thought 
Clementina, as she reviewed the actions of the 
day when she retired to rest, if I have done no 
other good, I am at least happy in having rescued 
one poor animal from torture, and the misery of 
limping, perhaps, with a fractured bone, to the 
end of his life. And if my compassion should 
have had the good effect of restoring a fellow 
creature to his reason, and bringing him to a con^ 
viction of his error, this little act of charity will 
have terminated most happily. 

Passion, considered in its full extent, is an 
enemy to virtue and to mankind. It was never 
known to suggest a good action, but has been 
guilty of the most diabolical crimes and atroci- 
ties. It is forbidden by religion, as transgressing 
against social order — a& violating the laws of hu- 
manity. In fine, it tyrannizes over every sober 
sentiment, and dishonors the man who suffers 
himself to be overcome by its influence. 

The grating, ill-natured expressions made use 
of in the moments of passion, are generally uttered 
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by the voice of truth. The angry man, unguard- 
edly, speakn whaj he thinks at the time, and 
what, perhaps, he has often thought in his cooler 
moments; though, when he reflects upon the 
bitter things he has said, he would fain make you 
believe it was not his intention t6 hurt you. 
Choler, however, aims its dart so pointedly, tliat 
it seldom hih to wound severely, the object df its 
ire. The venom with which such injuries are 
inflicted is difficult to extrkct ;-^^ti]« mischief 
once done can never be eifectually removed ; — the 
anguish may be lulled for a time, but it smarts 
afresh upon the slightest pressure. 

PASSfroiir, thien, is admirable o^t^ when oppo- 
sed to suUenness ; because the one bursts forth 
in a fit of' uncoaitrouled frenzjr j aiid would cease 
to rage with a momerit*^ reflection ; while the 
othCT bro6ds over an irijuiy, and prenieditaties 
horrdi*s, tWat become th^ niore criminal from being* 
nursed in the bosom of coo! deliberation. 

The effect, however, is still the same, though 
different methods are pursued. The one des- 
patches in a moment — ^the other takes deliberate 
aim. Both destroy, or iiiflict an irreparable in- 
jury. The only excuse to be admitted for the 
malicious offender, is the infirmity of human na- 
ture : — ^for the passionate man what can be said, 
but that his intellects are suddenly impaired from 
some physical cause for which we cannot always 
account ? 
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NUMBER XVII. 
on FORBEARANCE. 



And therefore wert thoa bred to virtaous knowledge, 
And wisdom early planted in tliy soul, 
That thou might*st know to rule thy fiery passions. 
To bind their rage, and stay their headlong coarse. 



as 



WHAT a noble example of forbearance did 
the Great Founder of our Religion give to the 
Christian world, when He dwelt ammigst us in 
His human nature » Among the many virtues 
that signalized the character of the Saviour ei 
mankind, forbearance shone most conspicuously. 
When His disciples attempted to avenge the in- 
sults that were offered Him, He checked their 
warmth of temper, and instilled into their mind, 
both by precept and example, the loveliness of a 
gentle, meek, and merciful dispositicm. Though 
sudden impulses of passion do occasionally arise 
in almost every human breast ; still, when they 
are checked by the nobler qualities of the mind 
and heart, they cease to inspire those pitiful 
sentiments of outrage and revenge, which are 
too frequently indulged in by individuals who 
neither listen to the voice of reason, nor regard 
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the laws of nature. The first emotions of the 
angry passions, are not in themselves to be con- 
demned ; they are natural to mankind. It is 
only when these emotions are suffered to rage 
with violence, and actuate us to the commissicNi 
of unworthy deeds, that they become censurable. 
For warmth of temper, it is well known, is some- 
times a constitutional infirmity inherent from our 
birth ; sotnetimes is 6wii% to a susceptibility pe- 
culiar td feeUng minds ; atid sometimes arises from 
the whole nervous system being irritated by mis- 
fortune. From whatever cause it may proceed, 
it should not be suffered to domineer over the 
sober senses. When the fury of the moment is 
repelled by the softer sensations of humanity and 
decorum — 'when it ceases to become subservient 
to hasty feelings of revenge, and sinks into that 
Christian forbeai*ance so emphatically recom- 
mended by our Saviour to his disciples — ^it is 
then that a passionate man may be extolled for 
his pre-eminence over his fellow-man. That 
reason and religion may get the better of rash 
propensities, however some may encourage the 
notion that a natural hastiness cannot be con- 
quered, we have many proofs. An admirable 
instance of forbearance in a lady of high birth, 
Whose mind was as superior as her rank in so- 
ciety; may not be considered as unaptly intro- 
duced, to elucidate a subject of such importance 
to individuals who suffer themselves to be hurried 
into acts of violence of the most mischievous ten- 
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dency, without an attempt to check their petulance. 

In her infancy, this distinguL^ed female was 
so exceedingly passionate, that her tutor was 
every now and then compelled to read her a lec- 
ture on the impropriety of her conduct when 
irritated and angry. Having one day, not only 
deviated from the rules of good breeding, but 
degraded her dignity by coasting one of her 
attendants with unjustifiable warmth^ it was 
deemed expedient that her pastor should be sent 
to expostulate with her on the subject. 

^^ It gives me much pain, madam," said the 
pious preceptor, addressing her with solemnity, 
" that you have so little profited by the devoticmal 
duties, which, as your pastor, I imposed aa you as 
a holy obligation, and recommended to your 
serious consideration.'* 

" You are mistaken, my good friend, f have 
profited by them,'* answered the fair penit^at, 
with modest dignity. *' Impossible, madam," 
ejaculated the good c^d priest, " if you had fol- 
lowed my precepts, you would have checked 
your passion, nor have suffered it to get the better 
of your senses thus. Recollect that it is only by 
possessing a command over ourselves, that we 
can obtain a command over others." 

" You wrong me exceedingly, sir," returned 
the blushing culprit, feeling the fiill force of his 
argument, " for if I had not called to mind your 
good and pious lessons, I should have committed"^ 
a more unpardonable outrage." 
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What a noble example of Christian forbeamnce 
was this. In a paroxism of rage, this illustrious 
individual might have been guilty of a deed that 
would have rendered her mis«^ble for the rest of 
her days. She would have sinned against that 
God who says " vengeance is mine, and I will 
repay it,^^ and have brought indelible disgrace 
upon her memory, had not her impetuosity given 
way to her better j udgment . The true princi pies 
of religion in which she had been educated — and 
that sense of propriety with which, from her in- 
fancy, she had been impressed, subdued her 
violence, checked the hasty emotions that had 
arisen, aiid enabled her to obtain a command over 
herself. Whai rash feelings of resentment are 
thus put to flight, what a virtuous forbearance ! — 
what a glorious conquest may it be termed ! 
But,-^ — --—"As to judgment," exclaim the ad- 
niirers of a hasty disposition, I defy any one to 
exCTjcise his judgment when he^s in a passion.*' 
"And as to religion and educiation," says another, 
"they have nothing to do with it, and can have but 
little influence over the mind, when a man is 
provoked to madness, and the whole nervous 
system is in disorder, and rebels, in a manner, 
agaiiist the senses." But these are delusive argu- 
ments — ^fatal reasoning for the encouragetoerit of 
the angry passions . Weak is that j udgment which 
gives way to petulance and rashness. Vain is 
that religion, which neither actuates the conduct, 
nor checks the turbulence of man. 
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History furnishes us ysith many instances of 
extraordinary forbearance under great provoca- 
tions ! None, perhaps, more apposite to tlie 
purpose than the story that is related of I^ince 
Henry— afterwards Henry tlie V. Striking the 
Lord Chief Justice oa the Bench, for opposing 
him in his attempt to take away by force, one of 
his companions, who was arraigned for felony. — 
''The Judge," says the historian, "sat undaunted, 
and seemingly unmoved by any personal resent- 
ment, and boldly addressed the Prince in these 
words : — Sir, remember who and what you are; 
the seat which I now possess^ is not mine^ but 
your Father^ s^ to whom^ and whose lawSj you 
owe a double obedience. If his Jlfaje^ty^s 
laws be thus violated by you^ who unll obey 
you, when you are Sovereign ? And therefore^ 
for this offence J I do in your Father^ s name 
commit you prisoner to the King^s Bench; 
there to remmn till His JUajesty^s pleasure 
be further known.^^ 

The Royal culprit, now equally collected, 
stood mute ; and fediing the full force of this Sig- 
nified reproof, laid ^de his weapons, and paying 
obeisance to the Court, rendered himself a pri- 
soner. What magnanimous forbearance in the 
Judge ! What self-possession in the Prince i 
Both, probably, feeling very forcibly the indiguity 
offered by the other— «uid each warring agaiBSjt 
their nature by stifling their resentment, and 
acting from a seoae of duty Bxid decorum. 
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NUMBER XVIII. 
ON STORT-TEUUNCK. 



Our friend. Mat Prior, told, you know, 
A tale extremely apropos. 
Name a town Kfe^ and, in a trice, 
He bad a story of two mice. 
Once on a time, so runs the faUe, 
A country mouse right hospitable 
Recei?ed a town mouse at his board, 
Just as a farmer might a lord. 



AS nothing, perhaps, tends more to the general 
amusement of society than a well-told story, sea- 
scMiably introduced, it is extraordinary, now that 
education is come to such a pitch of refinement, 
that it should not be made the study of youth to 
acquire that ease and gracefulness of expression, 
in the relation of events, which throws a lustre on 
every subject. Few attain that freedom and ele- 
gance of speech so essential ; and many are apt to 
err, by repeating in one company what they may 
have heard very opportunely related in another, 
regardless of time, place, or circumstance ; and 
without considering whether it be likely to meet 

with the same applause in a different circle. A 

Q 
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story tliU8 introduced, cannot fail to prove botli 
tedious and uninteresting. 

Thus it fell out the other day with young Squire 
Talkative, who heard the following anecdote 
related the day before, by a companies of the 
chase, on his retom from the sports of the field ; 
which he repeated at a whist table the next 
evening, while his partner was anxiously inquiring 
how many honors he had ; and^ no doubt, to the 
great annoyance of the rest of the party. 

'* A countryman, from the interior of Nor- 
mandy,^' as the story goes, ^^had been invited 
to dine with his Seigneur ; and among the many 
good things of this life, a woodcock was served 
up, which he relished exceedingly, and made 
particular inquiry as to the manner of cooking it. 
Some time after, my Lord went to dine with his 
country friend, who gave him a hearty welcome 
and an excellent dinner. Various soups and fri- 
cassees having made their appearance, at length 
in came a delicate little pig, of which most of the 
company partook, declaring it was the most deli- 
cious morsel they had ever tasted ; when, lo ! and 
behold, presently in came the servant, bearing an 
immense toast, covered with the et ceteras of the 
little animal they were feasting on !*' et ceteras 
that must be left to the imagination of the reader, 
lest his delicacy should be offended at the bare 
mention of them, as nobody ever before or after 
ventured to introduce a dish so garnished ; tlie 
pig having, to the great astonishment and disgust 
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of the gueste, been dressed after the fashibii of a 
woodcock! ''They looked at ^ each other with 
wonder Mid confusion* — not knowing • how to -ac- 
count for the introduction of so strange a dish. 
Some, fi)rH moment, thought it was' a joke • which; 
by the way, they were by no inean^ inclined to 
relish > whilst others imagined' it might be a nie- 
thod of dresising a pig ^tiliar to^hal part of the 
coimtry j till they rib^iV^ , by ' the ^iountfettance 
of their hot^itablei lajidlord',^ that hfe was- somewhat 
disconcerted himself at the circumstaticfe, Whifcli 
he plainly saw appeared a strsiiige ^n& to hi^ cbmi- 
pany. The' moment of surpri^ being oVer, a 
kind and honest eclaircissement from th^ir well- 
meaning host, with the aid erf a littlie excellent 
cordial to keep down the delicacy upon whieh 
they^hawl laVished so many encomiums^; btit which 
nowfhcy found some difficulty in digesting; soon 
reconciled their stSMEiachs,!/* wo* to the toast:, to 
the remainder <>f the good cheer, whibh wAs most 
abundantly supplied.^^ - 

' It will haturailly be concluded thiat this story, 
opporiune'ly told the preceding day, might ph>- 
duce a Ttiomentary displety of mirth, and lead to 
social conferee ; but^ ih the presteftt instance the 
effect M^ efitirdy lost, both by an ill-timed teeto- 
tal and the^ laick of alliistofn. 

The dis(g^t that W^ evinced by the party who 
had partaken of the pig, when they came to the 
knowledge of th^ manner in which it had been 
dressed, could hardlv fail to create a revolution in 
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the stofmcb& of those who h^, but a few minutes 
before, declared it to be the greatest dainty on the 
table. Sopie peq>le, however, not so remarkaUa 
either for thar taste or their delicacy, can tarn 
into ridicule what others know to be mare than a 
jest. Such was the temper of sraoe, amcHig the 
hunting party, wha^ the forgoing story was so 
seqswably related by their entertainer^ 

You see the force of imagination, genti^aen, 
said one of them, by whut /our friend has just re- 
lated. For my part, I have met with many in the 
course of my life, who would have been equally 
disoHicert^ at the idea of haviiiig /eaten any thing 
ag^insjt which they (sonceiyed an antipathy, thou^ 
i^o cavse should h^e arisen to dii^ioompq^e their 
4i£iestiyie powers. . One gontleman, in particidar, 
wi|l^ whopu I aw a/Gii|uainted, pi^etei^ to have so 
gi:eat an ,^v^ei«jjt>n agaiwt barley, that he om^i wp 
a litjtle mutton hff)th thickened with ithat wholer 
aoqie ingrediient, junjess it be ^itr^imd ; wd jtheni 
his wife is under the necessity of wing SQtne in- 
ppf^Ut (^eplp^i}L befwe he^U ye^tijire to t^ste it. 
This s^apye gentleman h^ alw a remsgfkablie anti* 
pathy agaipst pe^^puddiqg, j^lt^ough psrti/eularly 
fond of pe^^Srspiup.. } j^ad the misfortune to h^ 
presqtM; p^e cjby when he |iappei;ied jlK^ find ja gisw 
of barley on his plate, which, hy sg^ie aqoijdtepjt, 
h^ crept in aflacpg ithe riqe tha^ be w^ ^a|ing 
yf^\f^ jx delicip^s c]i|rry, a dish of >whjich h^ w^s 
p^rtiqijLl^ly foiyji. Thi^ discomposed hini ncA 9 
jiittlie, I ^mjfe ypu ; ^latd? to cpmplete the hpprr/prs 
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Qf ^uch a c^^mity, on the removal of the fish, a 
leg of pork^ i^ith its u^ual attendiant, p^as-pud- 
cj^pg, fflj^ ijl^ apptear9^£^ on t^ahle. Wh^ a 
dis^er ! Ife ^ow hrod^e forth in a kind of frenzy, 
d^l^ng th^ such treatoiejqil; mt^s no(; to be borne, 
and that he should in future dine ojirt, since only 

WP]^ tl^V^ W^T^ provided at hon^i^ to whi^h^ it 
>V3S wp^ ^ifmwn^ he h^d a particular dislike, 
HkWi^^y as ^ell ^ wyself, lod^f^ all ^tooishr 
Hjent,: j&y h^ v^*^ hifm mews m iU-tewp^red 
fli^ ; :fr|L}|; t^ wd W?ky gmn pf \mhy had so de- 
rjupyg^ hig imtlsUectw^l feicplties, ^as well as liis 
digeptiiy^ JW^e^s, th^ his stomaich, in ell probabi- 
li^3 W|(^4 J^^^e recoiled ^ the grieatest delic^y 
th^ cc^Ljild bi^^Fe be^ Paired hiw. His anger, 
b9ftv»verj w^ ffow WP^^^^ ^V ^^ mild apolo- 
gies o^ l^s m^y mi jtbe ^o^i^l gaiety of his 
^ep(^ ;-T7ts¥p pr tji^ee gj^^s^es pf good wipe set all 
Jp rig]^ sigdffi ;Tr-afld Ijye cracked his put^ and his 
hRtf^ ^n pqyfccjt gof)fi hjaja^f^r. Jn the evening 
Ijiye rejii^li^^lP^o of tljue icold pprk top ; nor did he 
^t)^ippt^ as mafly wp^jiJd^ vnder ^ipjilaf circwwr 
S.taiv:eS;, to dii^gijii^ ]^ appetite ; fffi ^e cmtc^fy^ 
he .confe^ei^ he had m^ V^^P h^f^ iip^ejr, ^nd 
j^qsply added-T^e ^oiiji^ paake v^ his Ip^. 

4^, ^ fW^i^ m^^ty,^ ^«e stwy js gener^Uy 
fol)p;iified lUp by ^odjer, pi^ljer sioailarr in ijt^ n^- 
Iprie j^ cfrprqpgs to sp^c^e .pf il^ Jea^iiig poinjte ; W 
did the one just ifp\4^d ii^torpdupe ane^dc^e^ x^ 
yari<^ indivjidusi^*^ tjpjuiched with the ^ame kind 
i^ff^mm as ^e wovi^^y g/eptlenoiap, whp, thoifgjb 
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he laughed at otliers, was not himself exempt 
from the general contagion. Good-natured and 
jocose, however, he soon forgot his wife^s inad- 
vertence and his own weakness, and seemed to 
relate the following anecdote as a kind of pallia- 
tive to his own infirmity : — 

"A friend of his,'^ he said, "who had invited 
a large party of his country neighbours to dine with 
him, being particularly attentive to his guests, 
very courteously inquired ' if any one present had 
the least objection to cheese, before he suffered it 
to be brought forward ?* Upon which a coxcomi- 
cal young Squire at table declared, without hesi- 
tation, that the bare mention of it almost over- 
powered his olfactory nerves ; much less, then, 
could he endure the smell of it in the room. * What 
a misfortune ! ' exclaimed the Master of the feast, 
' both for the company and yourself, as it reduces 
us to the necessity of being deprived of your so- 
ciety for a while. John !^ continued he, turning 
to the servant, 'shew this gentleman into the 
drawing room before you bring the cheese . ' Then 
addressing himself to the young Squire again,— 
^ WeMl not detain you long, sir,^ said he, * only 
just while my friends and I take a bit of Stilton 
to relish our ale. Via truly sorry for your unfor- 
tunate antipathy. YouHl out-grow ii in time ;^ 
added he, with a ludicrous glance at his friends, 
as the young man rose to retire.*^ 

Thus we are apt to ridicule and censure in 
others, the very same foibles and absurdities 



which we ourselves indulge in ; and often, per- 
haps, in a greater degree. The narrator of this 
little anecdote seemed to think it was nothing but 
affectation in the young man alluded to, and that 
he was rightly served ; although he was, at the 
same time, inclined to justify himself, for the 
greater folly of suffering a simple grain of barley 
to spoil his dinner, and to deter him from par- 
taking of a joint which he liked exceedingly, 
merely because it was accompanied by something 
he did not like. 

The sportsman, too, while he was laughing at 
the delicacy of some, and the prejudices of others, 
forgot that he himself actually turned pale at the 
sight of a bare when it was brought to table. But 
more of this anon. - 
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NUMBER XIX. 



>99ti 



ON ANTIPATIIIE8 AND ▼UIiOAR PBE- 

JUDICE8. 



In other folks we faults oln spy, 
Ami blame the mote that dims their eye; 
Each little speck and blemish find, 
To our own stronger errors blind. 



ANTIPATHY and Prejudice seem to be so 
nearly allied, that, personified, they may be 
looked upon as twin brothers. Antipathy brings 
into the world with him all his dreads and aver- 
sions—Prejudice imbibes them with his dawning 
faculties, from his nurse, his parents, his tutors, 
or his companions. And such is the effect of 
early impressions, that it is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to eradicate them entirely from the mind. 
With respect to antipathies, were it not generally 
agreed that they proceed from physical causes, 
they would be looked upon as the effect of a dis- 
ordered imagination. And notwithstanding the 
ludicrous remarks that one individual will pass 
upon another; still, it is well known that they are 
engendered before we can assume the affectation 
of them. So far, then, they are entitled to com- 



{ida^iQU ; iltt^h i$pinqUiBe^ 4lw ^^a^ rather oaJ- 

vojotmiKpii^ ^-Hfcey nfle imbilded iby pride #a0 
igBoranoe, loid iwe ^iwtiyyr^^ ^ «^ aad wwe- 

and i»f oomiooii^aeQse. ^i&r, ;^qp, t^n^ndiceit 
ar^ fcensurable. ^^t, ^y ii^ jQmeHmea be 
^Uated \hy !(nfGam»tmce&^ itboug^n ih^ emntit 
he.Qf^jffmisA; wd>i(bou^fitbi^,(peEb«|iiv^;lit- 
itributedito^tbe woakiieatf^iofi tbe hwoaii miadrllmi 
4o:tapL &rrm -ef :the )heirt. 

Ithal; .{)ansoiis twitbo^t ^diwation, amtead i»f 
•diiaiiHig »«O(Lobi8i0i)8 ifrtm ohservatioD, .should 
jgi ve 11^ cammon -enrors, is iby no ^meaw4(»^«»- 
ifincMnM^ ; l^ut jthat . weUfinfocmed minds ^ould 
ffae m&Mvikd^ jaaiA mkh&at ^^pressifig a ^ii^le 
iidea -fif-^eir fown, et, men gixmg tb^mselves ttfae 
^euble^.jbefit(»r fa tsifigle thc^igbt.on the object 
of liiekr aUedigal laversieD w^flumtkm^ is most 
^Mtonkbing. iBut isyoh is the fact, i that, ^ho^^r^&t 
jQlei«lled the ide^^, ihawevjer iliberal^tbeisentiments 
ia oihwiDespeatSy^tili theiodulg^fice-ef iUnwcnrthy 
ipiqiossetsiettB >is a weakness whkh, thmigh : uni- 
^TCGsaily idisolaune^ and ^^ansiired, Js ;si^ered ito 
{yrefMHidende in ahnost ei^ei^y iiuipan hraast^ .iisud 
usHtends inot only to unimpofitattt ol^eets, ibutito 
fMeraoos,; s60ts,JttBd swhde countiies. 

^^libatejpr^i&e^^^^^ exclaiais . Sir Jonathan 

Blunt, who never travelled fifty miles from ius 

iemm JMCth-^plaoe, ^': a3 I hate la J^enohman.^^ — 

^^ Hknd iT/^ ireplies a /certpin igpeat ds^y, and a 
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lady of gi'eat notoriety too, wlio would fain per- 
suade you that she is also above the vulgar pre-- 
judices of the age, ^^ abhor an Englishman ! 
His stupid sincerity^ as it is called, I canH bear. 
It puts me out of all patience with him. He dare 
scarcely say a civil thing, lest, forsooth, he should 
be called a flatterer ; for which / call him a right 
down^fltf . For one cannot make him understand 
that truth is not flattery. Surely if one is hand- 
some, witty, and all that^ there is no reason in 
the world that he should withhold a civil expres- 
sion, just to let one know that he^s not insensible 
to such bewitcheries, as the more polished fo^ 
Toners term them, in our sex. But really, of 
all the awkward animals that ever fawned upon 
me, I must confess that honest John Bull is the 
most insupportable. Has he travelled — he^s an 
ape. If he has never crossed the channel— he is 

a right down ba Oh ! worse than a bear, for 

he^s a great boar.'^ Then, delighted with her 
sarcasms on Sir Jonathan, though at the expense 
of her countrymen, she warbles over some lively 
French air, breaks out in rhapsodies on fm*eign 
manners, and concludes, by proclaiming Paris 
le paradis defemmes; and with more asperity 
than justice, condemns a whole nation for the 
want of that polish, which is denied only to a few 
home-spun traders at the east end of our great 
metropolis. 

Sir John and my Lady, unconscious of their 
weakness, or unwilling to own that they are influ- 
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enced by unworthy prepossessions, would each 
persuade you that their opinions are perfectly 
ccHisistent, and the result of observation ; whereas 
they are actually prejudices, imbibed almost from 
the cradle ; the lady having passed the greatest 
part of her life in foreign courts — ^the gendeman, 
in tlie courts: of our great metropolis. Thus the 
cme, with sarcastic acrimony, deals out islander, 
and rails against her native land, for not produc- 
ing the '^gallant gay Lotkarios^^ (j( southern 
cUmes; and the other, with ii;nperious folly, holds 
in ccMitempt every human being who is not made 
up of British clay. 

France, however, as well as other countries, 
impartial minds will discover, has given birth to 
men of worth, integrity, and good sense; who 
have minds superior to the ridiculous frivolities, 
which Sir Jonathan indiscriminately attributes to 
a whole nation. And England, it will be as 
readily discerned, in spite of the sarcasms of their 
facetious country woman^, is not without her men of 
wit and gallantry, who know how to appreciate 
the charms of the British fair ; and who, though 
formed of Albion clay, and moulded in their na- 
tive soil, can still do justice to the female graces 
wherever they may chance to meet them . If they 
be not quite so lavish of their commendations, 
upcm all occasions, as this courteous lady would 
have them ; perhaps their forbearance may be 
attributed to a just sense of propriety, that leads 
them to spare the blushes of the timid ; and a 
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fine judgment fhat prevents th^ir latisiliiig' tm 
vanitf, ttiat which they consider a» only d«e t& 
modeM merit ! 

hifine, the indulgence of unwbrtby pr^pO0BttW- 
ibnil may be traced from the colMge to^the ptUme^*^ 
from the pisrlieus of an ignorant rabble^ to the' 
circle of a polished court, in die higher claBse^rv 
it evinces illiberality of sentiment, itod' di^pones^ 
rational beings to be infltnenced by pmtf or pQbh'c 
opni^, while dfe^ Md<)lent]y let Iheir own fii^ 
ciirfties lie dormttt. Thti^ they ii<ii(dke thdk* 
tmderstanding, and leave no room for tfv^ exercise* 
of their better judgment. Among ttft^^lKm^el dider 
it^ is apt to ci«feite a vindictire spirit, and Aefeftre 
ought to be discouraged by their soperiolmf. 

Antipathies are certainly move diffleidt to si^ 
doe ; but persons of tery strong intelleet, Hh well 
k^iowmr^ have occifiionaHy overcome ttMnl; where^ 
as persons of weaker milids rest satisfied vriiAi tfie 
impression ftait they «re t^ibouriiig tntider a eonu 
sititaniotnA inftfrmty, whicb neilber reaMU^ mft 
persereraiice can^ swrnount. Widi this notiotr, 
aversifdns sireiiglhen,^ that sometimes nri^ be, it 
not entirely dvercome, at least dinrih^shed, by fli^ 
proper exercise of their reasona{])fe faimltiei^. 

It isr no uncoimnon thing to hear of AtitipiSneS 
agafflst d(^^ cats, spiders, fro^, mice, 8tc. which 
some people are aipt to i^tribute, atid tery jfistly 
to6, sometimes to year, and sometimes to aff'ec^ 
iationf but vnthont doubt, they «te di^eftl^ 
incident io humail nature. Some, howet*r, dTe 
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of so eicivacffdinary a deaciiptieii, that tUa most 
crtdtddus^ vAko HHty^ nxA lia¥e witneandl similar 
kistfliBces' of huDiMr weadoiessv M^Uliiy if they 

for theiiem purpose of aouwii^, and tummg into 
rksKcule; tke feHies^ and affectation ef these, who 
are apt tt) ^MtiHir and) eiicouragxs such manstrcAi^ 
absurdities. 

Howerer difetkiefiisedf sone maybe le gite credit 
ti>^ feifty it is a well'-hnown fiict, that a certam 
NoUeHifMfi m the circle ef « neighbourtng eoiort, 
wbcr telslided a fetr jresffSi tiMk not a Inmidreci 
mile» from* the Hague, had from has birth such am 
e^tr^torimxry antip^y «& a tkhnble, ttmt, at the 
nuere argkt c^ one, a iiiO»t ni^siccoiintable qimhn 
came over him, which it was not in his power te 
overcome, till the horrific instrument of industry 
was removed from his sight. 

In short, his lovely and lively daughters, when- 
ever they had a point to carry, or wished for a 
little recreation firom their studies and embroidery ; 
had only to pursue the simple stratagem of hold- 
ing up their middle finger, and to threaten, as 
they firequently did with an arch smile, then to sit 
down quietly to work ! '* Away with ye — away 
with ye — ye little saucy baggages, if it must be 
so— any thing but the thimble,^^ was usually the 
reply upon these occasions ; and away the little 
ramblers scampered . 

In countries where nobles and plebeians unite 
their fate in one, and hold in contempt " the pomp 
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of heraldry," this extraordinary aversioD might 
be attributed to the recollection of a thimble 
being added to the family arms, by a seamstress 
or riuor ; « «.»e people, wh. d l.y » cWm 
to the ensigns of great achievements by descent, 
have been known to take for their crest the em- 
blem of the trade or employment that they ori- 
ginally followed. 

A pair of shears, for instance,is not unfrequently 
the armwial bearings of a tailor ; a black's head 
the crest of a tobacconist ; and, a goose's quill 
beccMnes the scribbler's pridCi But, Batavian 
heraldry descends uncontaminated by plebeian 
quarterings ; consequently no such reason could 
be assigned for the extraordinary aversion here 
alluded to. 
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NUMBER XX. 
ON SEIiF-CONVICTION. 



If you mention Tice or bribe^ 

'Tis so put to all the tribe, 

Each cries, that was levell'd at me. 



" THE errors and foibles of which human na- 
ture are guilty,'^ says a celebrated moralist, 
" frequently cause a man to identify himself in 
the form of another. Similarity in events brings 
him acquainted with himself, and he is apt to 
draw a parallel when be meets with a character 
bearing some resemblance to his own.'' 

'' It requires no great penetration to find out 
who. is alluded to throughout this narrative,'' says 
one, " and it's plain enough that this is aimed at 
me," says another ; '' the self-sufficient heroes and 
assuming upstarts alluded to are no strangers to 
us," cries a third; '' and in short, the whole ccm- 
catenation of events throughout this drama cannot 
fail to bring us to a conviction of ourselves." 

When conscience thus becomes its own accuser, 
let them fix the > satire who feel they deserve it. 
Should the shoe press too hard upon a tender 



nerve, they have only to blush at their folly and 
to cast it from them for ever ; choosing a less 
dangerous path for die time to come, that they 
may walk on peaceably, without the fear of pain 
and torture. 

But ^^JVa/' «ay 4he 4nu>i«riigible, ^^ I am not 
the petulant and haughty ruler that I am taken 
for; but Pm for ever tormented with one or ano- 
ther setting forth a grievance; and as I cannot 
redress them all, the wisest plan is to pay no 
attention to any /'' 

" Nor am / the blockhead that Vm represented 
to be,** exclaims another, *' as the splendid pro- 
vision bestowed on me at tiiis moment testifies." 
And again,^— *^^ It is impossible that / can be the 
witless upstairt so unmercifully railed at, >being 
indebted to my own capabilities alone for the pro- 
tection I liave* experienced ! And if, as ;has been 
intimated, I rhave no brains of my own, I've at 
least had wit aaough to make use of other tpeo- 
.ple's, which 'has answered my purpose just as 
well. Nor /am I the hasty avenger of £iMcied 
.infiult&-4he.pas8ionate barbarian, or the unfeeling 
perpetrator of crimes so odious as those Hiith 
which I am charged ; " . continue la, irwe t)f mortals 
whose consciences smite them to ithe .quick ,fac 
ha;ving;acted with similar injustice andicruehjr. 

WitlesB cavillers ! ^wfaefdier ye admits cnr whethflr 
ye disclaim thecharge, ye:do but oorrobcmato the 
evidence against you. The very deoial :hitttraa|is 
your guilt. Aware that you deserve the iWDoniel, 
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ia Ihe iVery: act /of recedui^ito ayxid, r^eceive itbe 
arrow that, peiiiaps, waa.tey/dled at^a dkTeveDt 
object. The foUawing Qcciuareooe dooay serve to 
illustrate the pinion that-rr^ ^ He wAq has. a €Km* 
science gwes enidence against Mmsfc\f*^^\ 

An itinepant- Jeir^ Mrdl kfflown in one-of jliie 
principal cities of the Nethcdaiids, after iCtimmit^ 
ting a most daring robVe^ some ^yseors agp, iiAwb. 
manly murdered the individual &omriwb(iii>he 
had stolen the prc^rly ; and jui order' ^^hide 
Ahevii^ndB of jUfitide^idB^EBeiiately >alW he -had 
perpetrated Ihecmme^ilewjfor^s^fuge jfio avudgb^ 
foouiing'provinee. ^ After analpBeuq^ df tenxMrja 
doz^i y^aiSy Ousting 4liat >thii^rwere.4)lQwp crver, 
and that tfie^cd!^^ was ^foir^otten*, \h6>itenfltui\ed to 
vetuitn toitbe place whc^ hfevhAd oomnvtted Abe 
defipedation^; »in:quimng^ iwhonslie i<!^i]fi^^ 
the i^burtis, if 4id^ >p6rt)0ip who ihad .executed (the 
hwrid deed ^of so Jlong stahding","^ had yet t^eeaa 
detected ? Being .answeried iti tiie negative, and 
perceivii^ th^ 4here was not eveii a- surmise to 
deter him from procioeding, he entered the city^ 
with his bag on his i^oulder, cryingr-rdld :Cloth6S 
-*w)ld clothes>— ^ot any old clothes > to sell ? iBut, 
alas ! in one of his peregrinations, »abaut a mile 
ft'om the town, two oif'threedayB after his aarrival, 
he by chance espied s<^ne officers of the police at a 
little distance ; and feeling a qualm of consci^ice 
come over him, he kept looking back and quick- 
ening his pace, lest he should be overtaken. The 
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officers, who are generally pretty acute as well 
active on such occasions, soon perceived that the 
man was endeavouring to avoid them. ^^We 
must keep him in sight,'' said they, *^all is not 
right there ;«-^walk on— walk on-— or we shall 
lose him," Accordingly, they hastened their 
8tq)s— -die man went faster too ; — they began to 
run—- the man ran also ;— -till at length the hue 
and cry of ^^stop thief" put an esad to the race, 
and the criminal was secured. 

" So we have got you at last, have we ?" said 
Master Gripe. ^^Aye — and who would have 
thought it, after so many years V^ returned 
the trembling culprit. ^^ And how did you know 
me f for there wash nobody there but my shelf 
when I did it ; and I went off the very next 
morning, and should have been abshentfrom 
my country twelve years had I stayed another 
month; — but, mine Cot! what will they do 
with me now ?" ^^ Why make a public example 
of you, to be «ure," said they. Upon which the 
man, concluding he was known, made a full 
confession of his guilt. The atrocious act was 
brought hcHne to him by that inward monitor 
from which there is no appeal ; and the self-con- 
victed villain, betrayed by his own conscience, 
was brought to trial, and at last suffered the awful 
sentence of the law ; though he had so many years 
defeated the vigilance of justice, by absenting 
himself from the scene of action. 
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Thus do the guilty accuse and condemn diem- 
selves ; and thus does the all-powerful Avenge of 
human crimes, by placing &is celestial spark in 
the heart of man, bring to light the hidden deeds 
of darkness. Conscience, ever on the watch, and 
faithful to disclose the murderer's guilt, when no 
earthly testinienyHeeiuklHre^^ thU perpetrator of 
the atrocious act, presents the trembling self-con^ 
demned culprit to the indignant eye. 
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ON COKmUXSKCBpi. 

« ^" ! M t , •! •■ ; < »i ;'<« ' i : r» » » »* ' •! 
What conscience dictates to be done, 

Or warns me not to do, 
This — teach me more than hell to shun, 

T^o^'-more than heaven pursue. 



CONSCIENCE, when it points out the good 
or evil of the action premeditated, may be con- 
sidered as the warning voice of God ; and ought 
so to operate on our reason and conduct, as to 
resolve us to do that which-^eemeth right, and to 
leave undone that which we disapprove. But 
man is prone to evil from his birth ; and, as St. 
Paul saith, '' the good that he toould^ he doeth 
not ; hut the evil which he would not^ that he 
doeth.'' 

Though the dictates of reason be never so 
strong to turn him from his purpose, he will 
sometimes assent to the matter in deliberation, 
and in spite of his better judgment, do a thousand 
things that afterwards he would give the world, if 
he had it at his disposal, to have undone. Then 
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it is y that thie faithful Monitor becomes a trouble- 
some companion. The ill-aifections that she cau- 
tkftied yim ag^arnst^ by neglecting her counsel, are 
turned into voluntary errors ; and the sting they 
teat^6 behind^ can never be eradicated. How 
iiep\(yfHh\e diat man, the noblest wc»rk of the crea- 
ttoAj should war against his senses thus — degrade 
his haiture-*-i^and disdain the honest precepts of his 
gudrdbh Aiigel !-^^tfs strange !— ^tis wond'rous 
stffitngel 

Diit, while ire Comment on the conduct of 
cithefsf, Idt tmrkik forget to look into the diaiy of 
ottfoM^n life, and set a guard upon our actions. 
We are too apt to place all to the account of the 
Dfevil, and to excuse ourselves by saying — ^he 
instigated me to this, of urged me on to that. 
ShOiild tt/fe bi^ the language of a rational being, 
mafde after the likeile»s of his Great Creator ? 
Ougtlt he not rather to maintain his dignity, and 
etideavoiur to resist this declared foe to mankind ? 
He fe endued with reasonable faculties to see the 
good from ill 5 and shall he only make use of 
them to discover that he is going wrong, and not 
exert Iheni to deter him from falling into errors 
wWfeh he would fain persuade himself he cannot 
al^oid ? Fatal delusion ! that thus misleads the 
itn^e df l^erfecti-Ott^ ^igainst the conviction of his 
sehses ; aftd brings him to the levd of a brute, 
that is guided only by instinct. 

Ho^ reasonably this siittple endowment seems 
to operate on the senses of the latter. Without 
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judgment, without rationality, without being tu* 
tored ; he is grateful to hia protector, he is tender 
to his kind, and is seldom spiteful without a cause. 
Instinct seems to teach him, what man is un* 
willing to be taught by reason. Man is too fond 
of his vices to give them up ; and then pretends 
that he cannot, without once making the experi* 
ment. He locks upon them as inseparable from 
his nature, and tamdy submits to the delusion. 
Depending, perhaps, on the mercy of his Creator, 
or the mediation of his Redeemer to pacify the 
wrath of Heaven. Vain dependance ! we are 
taught to believe, but upon certain conditions. 
Heedless of those conditions, fruitless will be the 
attempt to substantiate our claims whan, at the 
last gres^ and awful day, we must render up an 
account of our deeds before the tribunal of that 
omniscient Judge who is to pronounce our sal- 
ience. And yet we are so stupid as to disregard 
His timely warnings, though He inspires us with 
a hatred to the very thing we are about to do, or 
an admiration for that which we omit dmng. If 
then necessity, or rather our nature, compel us to 
act in direct opposition to what we feel aiid know 
to be right ; let us at least, when we have violated 
the dictates of ccHiscience, set ourselves to work^ 
and endeavour to relieve the ai^^h of the sting*. 
Though it may be difficult to cure the wound, the 
torture of it may be abated by palliatives ; and 
the mind may be relieved from the horrors of the 
threatening evil, if mortals, who are endowed with 
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reason, will but exercise their judgment, and 
make an effcHi;, at least, to save themselves. But 
for a rational being to say, '^ / am compelled to 
do this, or restrained from doing that, by 
some invisible power that has an unconquer- 
able ascendency over me, and His in vain to 
combat against it,^^ is surely the height of folly. 
It is likening himself to a piece of machinery, 
that is moved by clock-work- It is abusing the 
heavenly gifts with which his Divine Original 
pre-eminently distinguished him from every other 
part of His creation . He was made altogether 
like unto God ; with intellect to discern, and will 
to determine ; and on this account was given do- 
minion over every living creature. Shall he in- 
dolently resign these Uessings, and say, " I am 
fallen, and have no power to raise myself up 
again ?'^ The comnaon actions of a man's: life 
bear evidence against this absurd hypothesjis; 
however he may endeavour to excuse himself, by 
defending it with his tongue. Upon the slightest 
occasionst where his worldly interest is; ponc^rned, 
he denies it by his couduct, and determif^ iippa 
that which appears to him tp; proi^ise the grs?it^ 
ben^j^t. .Sincehe has the judg^ei^t;,,tl^en^ tgi de- 
cide fop hiis presient welfare,, it hj^o^^ )]rtpi ^flore 
particularly to attend :1ptl^^iwh^iioga;«if,p9n- 
science, whenever, his; gcrupl^j /are ^f^f^e^.hy 
them, ftM- the benefit of his soul hQr^%r . , ,^pd 
in cases vih&fe, , 1^ steengtt^ jfail«|)i, 1^ hip^ ,^- 
nestly crave the assistap9p,pf ^^^t graq^W ?W?g 
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who gave him those noble (acuities which dignify 
human nature, and elevate it above the brute 
creation. Hb will enable him to exercise his 
feculties to the best advantage, and to will and to 
do the deeds of a rational creature ; for Hb has 
provided means for our eternal welfare, and it is 
our duty to invoke that Power who can alone 
make them effectual. The laws of Christianity 
equally forbid a presumptuous confidence in 
God's mercy, without an effort to obtain it; as 
they condemn a slothful negligence, whereby His 
protection must be forfeited . iPor to Him we as- 
cribe all power, and honor, and glory ; as without 
Him no good thing is, nor can be done. 

** This proves, then, that we have no power of 
ourselves,** says the caviller immediately, " and 
that we have no will of our own, to direct our 
choice of good or evil steps. We are all sinners, 
and must look to God iFor mercy, through the me- 
diation of our Redeemer.** Presumptuous man ! 
to appease thy ccmscience thus, without an efilbrt 
towards ihine own salvation ! Knowest th^u not 
that God hath bestowed upon thee senses to dis- 
criminate? and if thou dost not indecently give 
thyself up to Satan and his devi<^^ Hb will up- 
held thee in all thy waysi But reitt6mber^ if 
thou neglect Him, He will forsake thee. Rouse 
then from thy stupor, and exercise the faculties 
God hath bestowed upon thee, not only for the 
good of thy body, but for the more essential con- 
sideration— *the salvation of thy soul ! 
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NUMBER XXIi, 



^Hii 



ON FimrOLOUS ECCEMTRIClrtES, 



with friend]^ band I hold the glass 
To all, proitaiscuous, as 'they pass ; 
Should folly there her likeness fiew, 
I fret not that the mirror's true : 
If the fantastic form offend, 
I made it not, but Would amend* 

OH ! these Sabbatical Papers ! they tire me to 
death /^ exclaimed Frivola, as she yawned over 
the last page of the last number. '^ One might as 
well read a ch^ter in the Bible, or one of Blair's 
SermcHis ! It's truly ridiculous, methinks, to 
jumble things together ih this way. And yet, 
upon reflection, it may have its good effects too ; 
iw those who are not fond <^ going to church, 
may sometimes learn a good lesson at the theatre ! 
Well — ^better there than nowh«re. So these mo- 
ralizing authors may do some good, after all.'' 

Right, Frivola, they may so ; for those who are 
not incUned to study the sacred volutne, or to 
listen to the precepts of their Pastor, may, per- 
chancCj be brought to a sense of their duties, as 

T 
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they wander through the profane pages of romance, 
or the more sublime theory of the moralist. 

In order, however, to gratify the different tastes 
of different readers, and to amuse the young and 
thoughtless, as well as the more sedate, the fol- 
lowing little histories, savoring of romance, are 
introduced . And yet, not only for amusement — 
profit may also be derived from the records of a 
pen, let it be recollected, uncontaminated with 
fiction. As an introduction to these biographical 
sketches, it may not be amiss to give the outlines 
of Frivola's leading features. She is tinctured 
with eccentricities, and piques herself upon her 
oddities. Those who are not inclined to partake 
of the simple fare prepared for youth, or who do 
not feel a relish for what is placed before them, 
need not, however, retire too hastily with discon- 
tent upon their brow. Variety is at hand, and 
every guest is at liberty to turn aside in search of 
something better suited to his taste ; though the 
provision, it must be confessed, is but plain and 
homely ; still it is wholesome, genuine, and libe- 
rally supplied. Should any of the company feel 
dissatisfied with their dessert, let them recollect 
that it is furnished at their own expense, and con- 
sequently all reproach on that score, must fell 
upc»i themselves. 

By the will of an affectionate, though imprudent 
parent, Frivola was put in possession of a fortune 
at the early age of eighteen, that enabled her to 
indulge in all her eccentricities without the least 
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cotttrd.: She possessed an'^xtraordiwaryfldw of 
spirits, and ai levity of tEK^nners that'ii^dedfli 
timely check'; btit being left > to follow ^her own 
inc1inatk»i, she > pursued iher silly . propensiti^ 
without rieserve, and indulged in all ihe caprked 
of a spoiled child . i 

Tired of rural walks, purling streams, and the 
sweet melody erf the feathered choristers ; she was 
determined, she said, to visit the metropolis, as 
soon as she became her own mistress. Accord- 
ingly, she soon took leave of her country cousins, 
and journeyed up to town with her Guardian, tp 
be put in possession of her property ; and theh:^ 
to use her own expressicai, '* to see a little of life 
without being subject to the control of age, or the 
rules of formahty/^ On her arrival in town, she 
was set down, with visible marks of discontent on 
ha: countenance^ at the door of her Aunt Agatha ; 
for, had she not paid her the first visits ho apology 
afterwards could have atoned for so flattering a 
mark of respect being withheld firom her vene- 
rable relative. Luckily, however, her Aunt was 
on the eye of departure firom town, to visit an 
ancient maiden, her bosom fiiend, with whom 
she was going to spend a few quiet months, in so- 
cial converse ; "or I,*' said her Niece, "should, 
in all probability, have^ been cooped up for a 
month or two, in order to repair a lace cloak, or 
to dam some abominable rent in a fine muslin 
gown,^^ jobs naturally hoarded up for Nieces, in 
days of old. 
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After a nigkt^B repose, Frivda with joy took 
leave of her aunt; put henielf into a hackney 
coach, and drove to the abode of another hranch 
of her fiuooily, residing in the neighbourhodd of 
Cavendish Square. Here she was received "With 
open arms by a numerous and charming fiunily. 
Her uncle welcomed her with tears of joy-^er 
cousins anticipated a long and cheerfol round of 
entertainments in her society, and her aimt was 
no less delighted to infold her in het anns« But 
a ridiculous notion of indulging a spirit of m^ 
pendence, would not allow her to avml herself of 
their flattering tokens of regard for any 90111- 
siderable time. Her plan was fixed before she 
reached town ; and, in about three weeks after 
her arrival, being now etitirely dis^nbarrassed 
from the authority and scrutinizing eye of a guar^ 
dian, she did not &il to put it in practice. She 
was a declared foe to restraint and ceremonious 
etiquette ; and averse to obligatioDS of any kind. 
The consciousness of being an mmecessai^ re^ 
cipiait of another^s hospitality, would have de* 
stroyed her comfort^ as well as. have, prevented 
the free exercise of her own will. She waa also 
of (pinion that long, visits generally beqcHne irJk- 
some, as well to the tisitor as to those visited, in 
spite of the most pressing invitation of the onC) 
and the ready acquiescence of the other. ^^ The 
first week,^^ said- she, ^^ you are caressed and 
most indulgently attended to ;-^-4he second^ yoi| 
are kindly desired to consider yourself quite M 
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IffHOB^ as they don't mean to make any stranger 
p£ yoa, but ta look upoa you mberety as (me. of 
the family ;*-*«uidi, die. third, you begin ta feel 
that you are obtruding upon some, domestic con« 
cemor other; such as a large wash, a periodical 
house cleaxmig^ or- some such important afiaiir. 
Hints that serve to remind you it is full time to 
take your- departure, or to> submit tacitly to a 
variety of inconveniences and^ mortifications re«- 
pugnant to an independent spirit — a dilemma, 
above all others, to be dreaded.'' 

Had Frivola ever been exposed to the vicissi- 
tudes of adverse fortune, it would be no great 
matter of surprise that she should be so averse to 
lay herself open to such vexatious occurrences ; 
but blest with a competency, as she was, that 
rendered it unnecessary for her to seek an asylum 
among her friends from a motive of economy, it 
is but natural to suspect, that the love of liberty 
and the fear of restraint, preponderated above all 
other considerations. For it usually happens that 
those who can best provide for themselves, are at 
all times welcome visitors ; while those to whom 
an hospitable accommodation might prove an 
acquisition, rarely escape the vexations and in- 
direct hints that Frivola, probably, had little 
occasion to dread. Impressed, however, with 
these notions, she quitted her uncle's house, 
amidst the most flattering tokens of regret and 
esteem ; and was earnestly solicited to become a 
frequent guest, as well as to prolong her visits. 
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Behdd her then, in her new abode, remunerating 
her hostess with a regular stipend for her board ; 
and the unreserved mistress of her time-HSubject 
to no restrictions — at hberty to read or to sit idle 
— to join the family, or to withdraw herself from 
society, without giving offence — to retire at ten, 
or to sit till twelve ; and, in short, to be free and 
happy, and to continue at all times a welcome 
visitor, by making herself scarce among her 
friends. 
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NUMBER XXIII 
THE RESUIiT. 



Truth under fiction I impart 

To weed out folly from the heart, 

And shew the paths that lead astray 

The wandering Nymph from wisdom's way. 



FRIVOL A is cheerful, good-humoured, and 
seemingly happy with her eccentricities. Nature 
has besfowed on her a pleasing countenance, with a 
tolerable share of understanding, and an equal por- 
tion of perceptibility ; which she makes use of in 
her moments of reflection . But alas ! they occur so 
seldom, that she is generally taken for a very weak 
and imprudent woman. Imprudent she certainly 
is, and unguarded to a degree almost beyond cre- 
dibility. Some of her friends have ventured to 
remonstrate with her on the folly of her proceed- 
ings ; and Prudentia, in particular, who is much 
interested in her welfare, takes every opportunity 
of impressing on her mind, the seriouis evils to 
which her foolish eccientricities are likely to ex- 
pose her. She listens with attention; but her 
sole ambition is to attract notice. If she can but 
call forth attention — ^ik) matter to her, whether it 
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be for praise or (*eiisure. Notwithstanding slie 
seems to feel tlie full force of Pnidentia's well- 
meaning arguments, still she always turns them 
off with some ludicrous remark or other ; thus^— 
" Tliough my conduct may appear a Utfle incon- 
sistent, now and then, I ftntno it is irreprocu^h" 
able. Am I to glide with the stream, merely 
because the wc»rld affect to disapprove my going 
against it ? Nonsense ; — Pm above the vulgar 
prejudices of the world, and shall never ccmform 
to the ridiculous etiquette and fashion of the times, 
unless it please my own fancy so to do. Why, 
you would fain make a prude of me, Prudentia ! 
still you joke and laugh with old iand youngs and 
^ trip it on the light fantastic toe' with every 
beau in company — read novels, and mix in the 
motley group at a masquerade ;— -and no one eveir 
thinks of making any comnlent. But when / 
move forward, or attempt to give a zest to conver- 
sation, every eye seems fixed, and every ear intent, 
as it were, to c^isure and contenm my evei^ word 
and every action/^ 

^^ You, Frivola, thoughtless and careless of the 
world^s opinion, witiiout reserve expoise your 
errors ; and by your eccentricities betray a silly 
vanity that must insure the mockery and censure 
of even indifferent bdiolders, who will never fail 
to turn your harmless levity into acts of guilt. ^^ 
"Enough,^^ she would good-naturedly reply, 
^' under such mild tuition I shall certainly amend ; 
^—continue your admoniticms, good and sedate 
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lady ; you really seem so interested for my reputa- 
tion, that I can't be angry nor chide your freedom ; 
though I believe in any one but you, such candor 
would ofiend my pride and rouse my indignation. 
— ^YouMl let me read a novel, now and then, to 
dissipate the gloom, I hc^e, that such restraint 
must plunge me into?'' 

*' Indeed, Frivola, if I had any influence on 
your literary pursuits, more profitable reading 
should supply their place," replied her friend. 
" The romantic evils with which they burthen 
the senses^ are^ in my c^inion, but little calculated 
to ccMTect your inccMisistencies." 

** Think ye so my worthy matron ?" said she 
with an expressive glance. ** Perhaps I should 
not indulge my weakness as I do, if my com- 
panions were more rationally disposed ; but really, 
the usual tq[>ics of the day are so void of interest, 
that I actually retire to amuse myself vnth a good- 
for-nothing novel, rather than be doomed to Hsten 
to the vain egotism of some, or the detracting 
observations of others. There's Fortuna, raised 
fcom culinary employ to look down with scorn 
upon vnt and genius, always talking of her 
gawndsy and her sarvants^ and the black beedles 
that annoy her, till one's tired to death of listening 
to such gibberish. She had actually the audacity 
to reprove a young friend of mine the other day, 
who ran up to her in playful extacy, exclaiming 
— "Look Fortuna, what a pretty beetle Pve got!" 
" Beetle^ my dear, is that the way you sp^k ?" 
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said she with an air of ^elf-sufficiency-n'' a bla^k 
b^edUe you mean, 1 suppo^ ! " The chikl» who 
had beea better taught, looked at mamma, mamma 
smiled, aod taking her little darling by the bimd, 
'> conie,^' said she, '^ we'll go and shew it to your 
bix4her;'V and when she had led her out of the 
room, she immediately explained Fortuna's mi^b- 
conceptiaL of the word, that the child might not 
be. puzsled by such tuijiion. 

'^ Ignorance and conceit generally go hand in 
hand,'' replied her friend, ^' and it is no uncom^ 
wxk thing at; preaeut, £or purse-proud gentry to 
pretend to correct their better informed neigh- 
bours; and it too frequently happens that they 
tdumph.in their presumption, by abashing their 
more diffident Companions, who they awe into 
silence by their iQudoxidJiippant speeqhes/^ 

^^ So it saemsi, for there's FUrtilla, with her 
gibes, and jeers,'^ continued Frivola, " for ever 
displaying her wit, and endeavouring to establish 
her own excellence at the expense of some of the 
company • In spite of all one's gaiety and efforts 
to cocae in for a little share of notice* she, by 
talking of great men she only knows by name, or 
using some deceit or. other, monoppli;^ th^ 
attention of every beau in company ; so th^twith 
three times her abilities, one's looked, up^.a^. a 
mere cipher. She is. so far clever, to be sure, 
and a wonderful talent it is, that she pre^nds tp 
every thing, without knowing muc^ of any tlung ; 
and by a happy knack of touching on di£[€;r€tnt 
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subjects, ivithout dwellikg oh ahy, i^e psli;^es, 
witii half ^e world, for a pwdigy. If ishewi^wiM* 
but allow a little shalre of merit h> Mh^t^^ Bhe 
might be left to exult in her owii qpiillifi^ati^^^ 
without drawings Upon herself i lUnatured <lWer- 
vations i But to see her extolled and admired ad 
she retos hel* Ic^y head , pretending' tbev&y thitig^, 
and estaUislHiig har excelle^e Oh tte de^tedai 
tions shecbmimtb on her blotter irifbnned neig^^ 
bours^ is past aidurance. For it is bnly by 
stratagem, as one tnay say, and detr^ttibri, th^t 
she succeeds in taakfng the world b^lievg dhe 16 
a meteor of such resplendent ludtre; ad to extitt^ 
guish every ^tar that come» withiii hei* ckh. 

** But after all, PrUdentia, and say what ydu 
will, there^s something delightfcdly inter^titfg in 
the well'^lressed aecountd we read , of ft«itttic loveM 
and their sti^nge ticissitudes, in ifovete.-^lrhe 
incomparable producti<>^ of a Scdtt, the splendid 
fabrications of a Smith, the t^lld ded^driptiotid of A 
RadcUffe, ^d the extravagant delusions of a 
Gunning, ai^e really so bewilichhig^thfti I kndWnbt 
how to refeist them. They actually dfe^eive nty 
senses while I read, and impod^ upon itrf tmder- 
statiding^till I am bewildered, a& ^tWere, in a 
labyrinth 4!^ ^hchantment/^ 

"That'sjustthemiscMef of which I coiii]i)lain/^ 
f eplied her friend . " Ifeoblled: that the most cele- 
brated nbvelitet of the day, ev^ the great Sir 
Walter Scott, says — ' the perutol of romances may, 
without injustice, be compared with the use of 
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spirits — baneful when habitually and constantly 
rescHTted to, but of most blessed power in those 
moments when the whole head is sore, and the 
whole heart sick.^ 

^^ At the same time I cannot but admit the just- 
ness of your observation, with respect to the ccmver- 
sations we are often doomed to listen to, and even 
to bear a part in, much against our inclination. 
But the laws of society and good breeding oblige 
us to submit occasionally to such inconveniences, 
rather than to appear uncivil to those beings with 
whom we must necessarily spend a portion ci our 
time. Dress and religion seem to be the favcnite 
topics of the day — the one too sublime a subject 
to be lightly discussed— 4he other too trifling to 
create any interest in a mind bent upcm more ra^ 
tional pursuits. It is not so offensive, however, 
as the fault you complain of in Flirtilla. To de- 
tract from the good qualities of our neighbour is 
unpardonable ; particularly when art and nature 
have combined, as in the case of your friend, to 
bestow a thousand beauties both of mind and 
person to render her prepossessing, and an object 
c^admiraticm. She ought certainly to be satisfied, 
and not endeavour to exalt herself by detracting 
from others. It is beneath her dignity — ^mean 
and selfish. Endued with graces peculiarLy her 
own, which are multiplied and magnified by 
vanity ; she might allow the humbler pretensions 
of others to pass, without commenting on little de- 
fects that would escape general notice if they were 
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not pointed out by her Ladyship^s jealous envy of 
the least praise bestowed upon her neighbours.'' 
" Oh ! Pm out of all patience with her/' in- 
terrupted Frivola, *Vfor one has no chance what- 
ever in her company ; though she has not had a 
very brilliant education, nor deeply versed in lite- 
rature, still, by an apt quotation now and then, 
aiul a tolei'able share of confidence, with a flu- 
ency of tongue that 'gathers strength by going,' 
she leaves us completely in the back ground, 
while she stands conspicuous, and gains credit for 
a thousand qualities she does not possess, merely 
by placing herself in a favorable point of view. 
I never knew her to dwell upon any solid subject 
for five minutes, because why ? — why simply be- 
cause she finds herself unequal to the task . But 
upon such occasions she dexterously starts some 
new topic to engage attention, which prevents the 
discovery of her actual deficiency. And by these 
artifices she also gains the reputation of being a 
very clever and well-informed woman. I'll con- 
vince her, however, that others may sometimes 
come in for a little share of admiration ; — there's 
the charming Chevalier de Gascoigne, who she 
vainly supposes gives no attention to any one but 
herself, is constantly tormenting me to become 
the mistress of all his fine estates on the beautiful 
Island of St. Domingo ; and I very believe I shall 
be prevailed on to give up my happy slate of in- 
dependence to accompany him thither ; if it be 
only to pique the proud Flirtilla." 
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And sure enough, without coiBulting any of 
her iriends, or making any inquiry respecting this 
tided Foreigner, she shortly after bestowed upon 
him lier hand and her fortune, without making 
any reserve ; and soon found out to her sorrow 
and mortification that she was imposed upon by a 
mere adventurer, who had neither money, title, 
nor estate. Such was the result of Frivola's ri- 
diculous eccentricities. 
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NUMBER XXIV. 



yi9ii 



TBOVOBTS ON ROBIANCE. 



Eyie nature's walks, shoot folly as it. flies, 
And catch the mannexs living as they rise. 



3« 



'^ WHAT a loss of. time V^ exclaiiBed Amelia, 
after turning over a few pages of a book she care- 
lessly threw upon her work-table. "Poets and 
historians may talk of the golden age and the 
sily^sr.agpe ; but the conmientators of thia present 
day will be more correct, perhaps, in styling 
ours the brazen age ; for never was literature so 
abused, ch* the fine arts so unblushingly trespassed 
QU. We shall soon, methinks, become a nation 
of writers, daubers, playen^, singers and dancersi; 
all pearformers and no sp^tatwis, I wot.. Ybii 
need.only, rxoWj as a Prahcessi of .Germany has 
observed, be able to date? the hdrp;, ' thump the 
pisixiOy fiiid iieachJi in.alt. pr6vidcd!youjHave a 
good. shwe. of. more than mocfe^^. assurance, to 
set yourself! up for an amateur.; and* as soob« as 
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you c^aii torin a letter or draw a tangent, com- 
meiioe aitist, or liecome an author. I wish I had 
seen a little more of the world — Vd tmn scribbler 
myself next, and conjure you up a novel in a 
twinkling !^^ 

^^ You put me in mind of the Lady Licmella, 
my dear Amelia,'* said her Aunt, "who being 
pressed one day, by a poor relation, for a little pe- 
cuniary assistance, — ' My dear Cousin,' exclaimed 
her Ladyship, ' how can you submit to the agony 
of borrowing, when you can make use of pen, ink, 
and paper, to supply your wants ? Why don^t 
you write a novel ? For you, who have seen so 
many ups and downs in the world, it would be 
the easiest thing imaginable. In short, any body 
may write a novel ! And that kind of reading is 
so much in vogue at present, that Pm sure you'd 
be well paid for your trouble.' 

" * Not quite so well as your Ladyship may 
suppose,' replied her Cousin ; * and really you 
speak as if it could be done with as much ease as 
you fill up the blanks of your printed cards of in- 
vitation. You rattle on at a fine rate, and would 
have some people drive their pens as you do your 
horses — ^without thought, or giving them any- 
thing to eat till they get to their journey *s end. 
But you should recollect, my Lady, their appe- 
tites may be as keen as your own.' 

" 'I thank you for that, my witty Cousin,^ said 
her Ladyship, * but a truce with your thinking ; 
I hate thought—- ^and as to eating, 'tis very well 
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known that startatieli is the ^teMst {iTovocatiVe 
to genius/ ' Ytth-alid too IrequenUy ite onlj 
reward l^ interrupted hear Cousin « ^ Well, Loui^, 
you know that study is my hcfftor-Many thing 
written off hand in a hurry, is, in my opinioti, &r 
preferable to that which is pondered over again 
and again; and wei'e I ih yoid* isitus^on, and 
obhged td Uve by my wits l« it in^ere^ Vd set 
about the thing immediitfely. You^ve k good 
memory and a tolerable knowledge Of the itorlcl. 
You have only to make yourself thd heroine^— yOttf* 
husband the hefo^-i-introduce a few odd charac- 
ters, irith a rich and liberal relation or two to help 
you out of every difficulQr, and the thing is ddne ; 
without the least obligation to ^ body but yddt 
very humble servant^ who haii stfpplied you with 
materials. You ccmcluded^ I fkticy, by your ap- 
plication to me ^ assistaiK5e, that I possess more 
money than wit ? * 

" *Then your Lcdyship is eten #ith me, at all 
events,^ interrupted her CdUalin, ' for your reply 
clearly proves that you give toe credit for more 
wit tiian money. Be that as it may, I have hei- 
ther genius to invent the marvellous 6ccurretice8 
needful for the pages of romaiice, iiOr aih 1 gifted 
with the pen of a ready writer ^ to fexecute the 
very easy task youi' Ladyship w^ld impbgle 
upon me.^ 

** The truth is^ my dear Amelia,^^ ccttitirttied 
her Atitii, " this lady^s geiritis had beeii cultilftat^ 
by a judicious, Well-informed, and afitetiorteiM 
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iQother, who had watched the dawning faculties 
of her child with unremitted attention, and had 
given her a relish for sublimer studies ; so that 
slie was not sufficiently read in romance to aspire 
to Qfky celebrity in the way suggested by her 
wealthy kinswoman. Her Ladyship's advice, 
therefore, proved but a cold compliment to her 
abilities, without affording the least relief to her 
i^ecessities, or any consolation to her feelings. 
But it too frequently happens in similar cases, 
that, while that which is solicited is withheld, 
what is not asked for is most liberally bestowed. 
It is little better than presenting a glass of cold 
water to those who apply for a bit of bread to 
satisfy the cravings of a hungry stomach ; — at 
such a time, nature cannot but revolt at such an 
offering. Disclaiming, therefore, all pretensicms 

to renown as a writer of novels, the wounded 

• f ' 

supplicant made her curtsey and withdrew, leav- 
ing her wealthy Cousin to meditate on the bless- 
ings of independence !'' 

To survey man as he is, and to censure the 
follies of the day, is said to be the most rational 
as well as the most probable means of bringing 
individuals acquainted with themselves. To ex- 
patiate on the re^^l^ndent qualities, as well as to 
reflect on the dark and faulty side of human na* 
ture, is equally just, however, and useful to the 
welUbeing of society. Few are so deformed as 
not to possess some excellent traits ; and few are 
so fair as to be wholly free from blemish , The 
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wwld Is niade up of goodv bad^ and itidifTereM 
character^; and seldom doles it happen: itbat<^ the 
Protean virtilei^ b^towed on iniaginary^inorteilsitt 
flie pages of romaxiee, fall to the lot' of/iiia»i • The 
£iscinatii% eharitis of grace,; Ivit^ and beautt^v^ 
ever, expose lo dabger those individuals iw&ci poii 
sess them; 'tod they ioften fall;. a i sacrifice to 
imprudence, i^^here ugliness, stupidity, and awki- 
wardness, secure from temptation, escaipe unini 
juried land tminolested. Honor, courage, and 
benevolence may likewise be infected with human 
infirmities; but, the god-like excellence^ arid 
angelic qualifications with which the heroes and 
heroines of fiction are usually gifted, so far exceed 
the enddwmasits of nature, that whiles ^th6 1 1 xn&gi^ 
nation is bewildered in contemplating them, the 
moral is totally lost in impossibilities. .ImKUiher- 
able instances might be brought forward to ishew 
young people the sad consequences of iinlulging 
too great a partiality for novel reading: and 
sound reasoning might, perhaps, induce them, 
when tired with the pages of history dnd philoso- 
phy, to seek aniusements with the ;pfoets — ^with 
the tourist— or, if mo!:e inclined to private history, 
the piemoirs of celebrated characters, traced out 
with all their beauties and deformities, will prove 
at once instructive and amusing. Such kind of 
reading will divert the thoughts, store the mind 
with noble virtues to reflect on, supply the me- 
mory with anecdote, and fumirfi interesting matter 
for conversation. W hereas, the romantic eftVisions 
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of a wild imagiiiatioii, toe Q(Sten dUceieoe ike 
sem$es into fitlse notions af honor, ipflame the 
paflBions, and seminate the seeds of disobedienoe. 

'^ Reality/' says Madame de Lambert tp her 
daughter, ^^ should be preferred to fiction ; and 
that kind of reading whieh enlarges die under-* 
standing and mends the dispositiiHi.^' Thatwhidi 
is written from the heart, is best adapted to awa- 
ken sentiment. 

What can equal the writings of Sterne ? they 
interest and put in motion all the tender feelings 
of humanity. It has been remarked, that his 
imitators could never reach his excellence ; and 
why? because, to use his own words-^-^^ f Aey 
wiUmot give up the reina ofknaginatum.^^ 

That there are many well-writt^i novels, from 
which moral may be gleaned, canpot be d^siied ; 
but in the aggregate, tiiey are dangerous books in 
t)ie hands of the young and inexperi^iced ; and 
more frequently contaminate than improve the 
mind. The fal^ views they give of human 
events, lead the judgment astray ; the romantic 
improbabilities with which they generally ab(Hnid, 
bewilder the senses ; and the marvellous exploits 
they depict, work at times so forcibly aa the 
imagination of their votaries, that woAil examples 
of the mischief they produce may be traced to 
the members of tnuumerable families of distinc- 
tifon in the Pritish Isles. To recount the hapless 
fate of a few of tiiese individuals, may prove 
salutary to sraoie, and deter others from too great 
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an indulgence in so baneful a pursuit. The re- 
cital is intended more as a caution to the weaker 
sex, than to expose the unhappy sufferers to fur- 
ther condemnation. They have heaped upon 
themselves humiliations and calamities, from 
wU^h 4^ <w* nevw^^ewpe ; wd must tb^re^ 
fore be sl^^m^ to thi? lot th^y have i^bosen. 
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NUMBER XXV. 



^000* 



MISCHIEVOUS EFFECTS OF IMDUliG^ 
ING ROMANTIC PASSIONS. 



Let not the young my precepts shun ; 
Who slight good counsels are undone. 



YE thoughtless fair, who are entering the 
labyrinth of fiction, stop short and listen to the 
voice of truth. Let the hapless fate of those who 
are constantly roving among the flowery produc- 
tions of a fanciful genius, warn you of the danger, 
and deter you from pursuing those alluring paths 
in which they were lost. Enchanted with ro- 
mantic scenery, and charmed as it were with the 
artificial display of nature decorated in her best 
attire, they strayed through the deceptive avenues 
of the maze in which they were bewildered, un- 
mindful of the path they should have taken. 
Thus infatuated, they plucked the gay blossoms 
of a poisonous root that withered in a day, and 
left but the venom of the thorn to rankle in their 
bosom. 

To gratify her humour for exploits of chivalry 
and romance, Valentia would actually shut herself 
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up for days together to indulge her fetal propen- 
sity, till she was worked up to a pitch of wild 
enthusiaam for romantic adventure, scarcely to be 
equalled. Often has she been heard to exclaim 
most vehemently against, what she termed, a for- 
mal wedding — ** No,^^ said she, " give me the 
man who would prove his love, in spite of father 
or fortune, and carry me off to Gretna Green at 
a venture. The frolic of stealing away at mid- 
night, with a few necessaries tied up in a hand- 
kerchief, 1 should aijoy of all things ; and then 
to scamper away in a post chaise and four, with 
my lover by my side soothing my agitated spirits, 
and using all the power of his eloquence to tran- 
quillize my perturbation I^^ — ^for, like the wife of 
Bath,— 

** Before my face my handkerchief I'd spread, 
To hide the flood of tears 1 did — not shed." 

Sure enough, as she said — so she did. Shortly 
after she had attained her sixteenth year she ab- 
solutely eloped with her father^s footman, and the 
indissoluble chain was linked together before her 
pursuers reached the fatal spot that completed 
her ruin. 

On her return from this frolic^ as may natu- 
rally be expected, she was reduced to a very 
humble situation. In the parish of Sbho she took 
up her abode, where her whole dependence was 
concentrated an a green-grocer ^s shop and her 
hHsband's industry. Commanding, for a timei 
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the same respect from him to which she' bad 
been accustomed, she sought new acquaifitatioes, 
aiid had her private card parties and rautSi as 
she termed them, two or three times h wdek ( oo 
which occasions John kindly officiated at the tea 
table, with all due courtesy, alternately repre- 
senting the master and the man« 

He gets to market by five or six o^clock in the 
morning ; by which means their little shop is very 
well supplied with fresh articles. This^ together 
with the civil deportment of the husband, and 
consideration for the wife, leads many customers 
to his little magazine of stores ; and provides, for 
the moment, a homely fare. But, alas ! it is 
greatly to be feared the husband's industry will 
not keep pace with the wife's prodigality. De- 
privations and hardships must naturally ensue, 
which will soon bring her to a sense of her folly. 
The most poignant reflections will torture her bo- 
som ; and when a prey to misery and wretched^- 
ness, she will rue the steps she has taken^ and find, 
that her visionary joys terminate but in sorrow 
and remorse ; and that nothing but a placid obe- 
dience to her husband's will can insure her the 
least comfort. 

What could be expected frc«ti an vanoa of iluch 
a nature ? The unhappy female is disinherited 
by her father, disowned by her family, and for- 
saken by her friends. The advoiturous swain is 
disappointed in his expectancies ; and, as he finds 
her £Bimily inexoraUe, ceases to indulge het fidi- 
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cu}ou^ fyfwi^* She bec<pies discontjcpitQd, jurii- 
t^\]hf a,p4 qu^trrel^me ;f^^^^ on tbe other han<jl, 
bpi^^oiifk p.|id wnmanagciabl^ . A coq9^$[»rl;le8» hoim 
driv^ the hushmd to the tap^^FOow of ^ ueigih- 
bouripg publichowe, to drowp and dissipate his 
oare u) the sqeiety he ha^ be^ accustomed to; 
TTjhile the wjie i^ frcAtipg, mA meditdfting on the 
deplorably i^odition to which ^e is reduced* 
i^ithout th^ lf$^t hope qf amelioi^atiap to cheer 
her drooping spirits. Uns^ble to get thirough the 
drudgery of subordinate occupations, ^he lives in 
the qiidst oi dirt, surrounded with half a dossen 
ragged childrent, .under no control from the irre- 
gularity Df their parents ;-T-and thus miserable, 
they both, when top late, repent of their folly 
f^d indiscretkua I 

In the conduct of iLosetta, may be traced ano* 
thqr instaiicc of the mischievous tendency to the 
evil in qpestiQn. The romantic disposition of 
this la^, in one .unlucky moment, blasted all the 
hopes of bar parents, and placed her in a staticm 
of life, for which she was never intended, either 
by birth or educatiiw. RosetU.was sole heiress 

to the EarldwA of R- and was placed in a 

fashionable seminary, not many miles from a 
&shionable nursary ground, in the vicinity of 
P...I ' in Square, Panting for liberty, and thinks 
iiPg she ,was held too tight in her leadiiiig strings^ 
-her Lady^ip could not end^re the ennui of a 
school life, nor the restriction of school discipline. 
The little parties given by Mrs. Teachwell to her 
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pupils, in order to initiate them in the ceremonies 
of the tea table, had no charms for Rosetta ; — the 
bewitching pages of romance pleased her better. 
The young ladies, after a certain age, were al- 
lowed to enrol their names on the list of subscri- 
bers to a circulating library ; and had the privilege 
also, of perusing the daily papers, and each, in 
their turn, to make choice of some new publica- 
tion. Being gifted with a lively imagination, and 
a disposition to enjoy all the pleasures of society, 
her heart palpitated for liberty, as she skimmed 
over the paragraphs of the Morning Post, and 
read of the gay festivities of the fashionable world. 
The tales of romance too, equally accorded with 
her disposition, and she longed to be the heroine 
of some wild adventure. The opportunity was at 
hand — and she was resolved not to let it slip. 
** Since I cannot be free,^^ said she to one of her 
companions, ^^ to follow the natural propensities 
of my heart, which is cheerful and gay, PU at all 
events detach myself from this vile seminary ; Pd 
sooner undertake the care of a nursery, than live 
thus secluded from the world and all its gaieties.^' 
Like a wise politician, her plan was no sooner 
formed than executed, lest she should be baffled 
in her schemes. Resolved to make her escape at 
all hazards, she had already courted the affections 
of the obliging and gallant florist, in the neigh- 
bourhood ; whose grounds were a kind of public 
promenade, for the beauties of fashicoi, at the west 
end of the town. In these delightful gardens. 
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her Ladyship, with the rest of her companions, 
took her daily exercise : and , while they were 
admiring the shrubs and plantations that graced 
the walks, her attention was fixed on a different 
object. In fine, eluding the vigilant eye of her 
governess, while purchasing a little hearths-ease, 
she gave the ruddy gardener so fair a promise of 
her future favor^, that he, enifaptured with the 
prospect of success before him, redoubled his assi- 
duities to please ; — ^plucked for her all the gayest 
of his stock ;— -proposed a journey to the North, 
to which she readily assented ; — and, stealing from 
her confinement, at midnight, threw herself into 
the arms of the happy Adonis, who, proud of the 
conquest he had gained, immediately set off with 
his fair prize to insure his felicity, by making her 
his companion for life. Thus was the offspring 
of a noble root transplanted from the rich soil in 
which it might have flourished, to waste its bloom 
in the plantation of an obscure plebeian. 

Her mind vitiated by romantic folly, and her 
judgment weak, Roisetta rashly precipitated her- 
self from the very summit of liigh-life, to the 
society of lowly individuals, even below medi- 
ocrity. Willingly excluding herself from her 
family and friends, as well as from the first circles 
of fashion, in which, by birth and education shie 
was destined to move ; — a privilege she forfeited 
by her folly and indiscretion, unmindful of the 
disgrace she brought upon herself and noble con- 
nexions. 
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NUMBER XXVI. 



ON THE IMVB OF ADTEMTURE. 



Grace was in all her steps, 
Heaven in her eye, in every gestare 
Dignity and lo?e. 



^S^^im^ I «■ |i*iai*« 



PHlLOMEN A was a lady of respectable odn- 
nexioDB in high life, remarkable in her appear- 
ance for grace and dignity. Milton's sublime 
description of the beauteous fair, who adyanced 
to meet the solitary inhabitant of Eden, as he 
awoke from a refreshing slumber, recurred to the 
imagins^on as she gracefriUy skimmed over the 
turf, or stepped across the pavetoent. Her stately 
figure and heayenly countenance, could not but 
attract admiration . She played and sung diTinely , 
and in the dance, a HiUesburg could not surpass 
her graceful motion . Every fine accomplishment, 
combined with gentle and unassuming maiinens, 
gave her a superiority in society, of which she 
might have been proud • and, had the qualities 
of her mind been in unison with the graces of her 
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person, i»be might have shone with a splendour 
tiliat would have eclipsed the ^' fairest among the 

But, alsis ! with a disposition to enjoy every 
pleasure in life, she possessed neither prudence 
to check, nor resolution to combat against the 
propensities erf her nature. Her extravagance 
kept paee with her indiscretion ; and though her 
fytbet subscribed most liberally to all her wants, 
and all her reasonable wishes, still her impru- 
dence outstripped his generosity. 

Bereaved, by the unpitying hand of death, of 
that maternal care so essential to the formation of 
the female character, just at that happy period of 
Kfe when the heart is panting " to see and be 
Men^^ in every fashionable crowd ; she became 
the director of her own conduct, without judg- 
ment to ccMitrol, or prudence to guide her ac- 
tions. Perfected in all the accomplishments of 
the day, she sickened in the society of her gover- 
ness, and prevailed on her too indulgent parent to 
dismiss the watchful matron ; knowing that she 
would then be free to follow the dictates of her 
ovm volatile disposition. Her father^s parlia- 
mentary occupations, together with his private 
concerns, engaged his attention almost from morn- 
ing till night, and frt)m night till morning. Ac- 
cordingly she entered the walks of dissipation 
alone and unprotected ; and broke through every 
rule of decorum, to prosecute the ill-concerted 
schemes of a wild imagination . 
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After spending the chief of her mornings in 
reading novels, which filled her head with ro- 
mantic absurdities, and parading Bond Street in 
the expectancy that some of the marvellous ex- 
ploits of which she had been reading would be 
realized in her own person, Philomena would re- 
turn home after a turn or two, disappointed and 
angry, to contrive some new plan ; which was no 
sooner formed than put into practice. Thus her 
evenings were usually spent with the same degree 
of censurable, if not criminal irrationality, as her 
mornings. As one error too generally leads to 
another ; in order to carry her schemes into exe- 
cution she was obliged to practise deceit with her 
father ; who, unconscious of his daughter's im- 
prudence, firmly believed her when she told him 
she w^as engaged with her fi-iends. This dissimu- 
lation with a parent reflected a greater disgrace 
on her, than all the little indiscretions of which 
she was guilty. Deliberate falsehoods, and pre- 
meditated deviations from honor, are by far more 
culpable than the inconsiderate folly that leads 
to them. 

"You are certainly embellishing,' ' exclaim 
the lovers of romance, ** for the purpose of amus- 
ing us, and bringing your moral to bear. The 
result, however, of this young lady's eccentri- 
cities? It is to be hoped that her ideas were 
elevated somewhat above a partnership with a 
vender of cabbages ! ' ' 

The ideas of a female who can condescend to 
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lose sight of her own consequence by falling into 
all the extravagant follies of the town, and in- 
dulging propensities that must for ever blast her 
reputation, cannot abound with moral propriety, 
at all events, however exalted they may be in 
other respects. Philomena was lofty in the ex- 
treme, in many instances ; but her pride was not 
of a nature to reflect much credit on her high 
notions of birth and rank in society, as her fre- 
quent attendance at a certain fashionable resort in 
the neighbourhood of Hanover Square too plainly 
evinced. In spite of the precaution she took to 
disguise her figure, and to conceal the unprotected 
state in which she joined the gay circle to partake 
of the amusements of the evening, she could not 
icMig escape the eye of observation. One act of 
imprudence was followed closely by another ; — 
the busy tongue of slander was soon put in motion ; 
and intimations of the flagrant impropriety of her 
conduct at length reached the ears of her fond 
father; who, alarmed, though doubting the truth 
of what he heard, watched for a while the pro- 
ceedings of his daughter ; and alas ! was too soon 
convinced of her folly and extravagancies. After 
reproving and expostulating to no purpose, — ^for 
in vain did he endeavour to bring her to reason,' — 
and apprehensive that ruin and disgrace awaited 
her, he resolved upon the expedient of sending 
her to tome of his relations in India, hoping 
thereby to turn her from the destructive course 
she was pursuing. Accordii^ly he lost no lime 
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in writing to the frieuck to who^ protectiou be 
recommended her ; and having secured ber a 
passage in the first fleet that was to sail, he tnnstoi 
from his knowledge of two or three respectable 
families that were going out in the same ship, 
that she would be out of harm's way during the 
voyage ; and that on her arrival, as is usqal wiOi 
our fair country-women, she would enter into a 
matrimonial compact, and become a virtuous 
member of society, without exposing herself to 
further reproach, or bringing actual disgrace on 
her family. If report speak true, however, e*re 
she reached the Cape, a gallant son of Mars b^ 
came enamoured of her charms ; she listened to 
the soft things he whispered in her ear ; and to 
the great mortification of her fond father, he heard 
that she became a mother before she was a wife : 
commanding as little respect among strangers in 
a distant clime, as among her more intimate con- 
nexions at home. 

'* And were these improprieties of conduct tQ 
be attributed solely to the reading of novels ?'* 
inquire again some of the young votaries of ficti<«. 

Perhaps not wholly so : but it no doubt led X^ 
a great measure to her ruin. Philomena W9S 
naturally fond of romantic adventure ; 29A by qoi>- 
stantly roving ammig the flowery productiwil^ qf 
wild and romantic scenery in search of sometbiag 
new and wonderful, ^e proceeded withopit i^ 
or caution, and met her destruction in tiiese .^- 
lufiive fields of enchantment. 
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' Tbougk not orilniiial^ ; a- still more, ighting in'^ 
stailce of i rofdantic foUy / may be. t traced : tin -. the 
conduct of fair Ellen, of Pbckham^^ who fell despe- 
rately >in lote-with a young Knight of theiBrudi, 
"merely fi*om>4he encomiums lavdsbed >upon him 
hy her friend ; apd actually- declared [that no other 
man sfa6uld e^er !kad bet to the hymeneal altar; 
thongH she^Ulad nei^enseeA him, nor wjis ^e 
aware that his affections were even at his own 
disposal. Chance or stratagem did, however, 
some time after, bring about the desired meeting. 
The youth was smitten — ^the delighted Ellen rea- 
dily encouraged his advances — ^yielded to the elo- 
quent voice of love — and, to her sorrow, became 
the wife of a man who repays her affection with 
neglect, severity, and hard unkindness. 

What can be the result of such determinations, 
but vexation, disappointment, and sorrow ? Even 
Kings and Emperors are not exempt from the 
penalty they inflict ; as the following anecdote 
evinces : — 

'^Holbein, who for his extraordinary talents 
attracted the notice of Henry VIII. during his 
residence with Sir Thomas More, to whom he 
was recommended by the great Erasmus, was 
taken into the King's service, who settled on him 
a provision for life ; although he once hazarded 
the severe displeasure of his royal and turbulent 
patron. For being despatched by Cromwell to 
paint the Lady Ann of Cleves, Holbein so flat- 
tered her with his pencil, that Henry, who was a 
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great admirer of beauty in the fiur sex, fell in love 
with the portrait, and was induced to marry her. 
But when he discovered how plain she really was, 
his ai^er'^ says the historian, *^ was turned from 
the painter to the minister ; and poor Cromwell 
lost his head, because the unhappy Ann was de- 
nounced by her ro}'al husband finr-^-a Flanders 
Mare/^ and not the Venus depicted by Holbein ! 
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NUMBER XXVII, 

on KissiNe. 



-A«kMM«krfi*^H^« 



What is a kiss ? A seal of love 

Which biodft the toW thkt^s giV^ ; 

A bRstf fAat^ secrt us ff6m abof«, 

A«d' re^ter^ in heii?eii« 

For when it i& ia tontii sinc^ ^ 

There's oou§[ht can give more pleasure liere^ 



msssssssssasssam 



>»•»•— **^—^>ifc^ 



KISSING, it se^mB^ was at one time so much 
in vogue in England, that it drew the foUowing re« 
marie from tbe gpreat and aecopnplished Erasnms, 
in one (^ hia yiait3 to this couatry ; ^'who^' says 
his a^sHnentator, ^^ expressed himself in language 
sufficiently wann to pi^oye, that b^ carried the 
fedings of a man under the cowl o£ a monk.^^ 

^' The women in £ngland/^ ^aid tbi& Dignitary 
of the Romish Church, ''are divinely beautiful, 
af&ble, and good'^buqumred^ There is a custom 
also hare, which can neyer be. sufficiently com^ 
mended. When you go any where, you are re- 
oeiTed by all -with hU$es. IVhen you dq>art, 
you are disittissed with ki$se8. On your return, 
iisie^ are again bestowed c»i you. When they 
visit you, AiM«» are presented ; when they go 
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away, kis$es also pass between you. If you me^t 
any body, kisses are plentifully dbtributed. In 
short, whatever you do, wherever you go, you are 
sure of kisses in abundance/' 

However the gallantry of this worthy Prelate 
may be appreciated by the British fair, still they 
will, no doubt, be inclined to admit that ^^ ^tis a 
custom more honored in the breach than in the 
observance.'' Indeed the custom has ;. been so 
long transferred to our continental neighbours, 
that it is barely recollected the practice ever ex- 
isted in this country. Nor ddes it appear, from 
the following anecdote, to be of very ancient date 
with us. For in the reign of Edward IV. no less 
than twenty pounds were given for a salute ; — ^but 
then it was a rdyal salute, and' bestoWed 'm an 
extrabirditiary occasion. •• • '« 

hk the fotirteenth year df this King'6> i reign^ 
when li\fe' ^ias about tb enter upoii a war with 
France, he was at a loss for m^ns to bear th^ 
charges thereof. A supply by a jmrliamenilary 
course could not be obtained in time ; it was de-1 
vised, therefore, to procure money from the sub- 
ject by way of benevofence. It is related that an 
old rich Widow, whom King Edward, amongst 
others, called before him, and merrily asked — ^ 
what she would vrilliiigly give him towards his 
great charges? " By my iruih,^' said the' good 
old Dame, " for thy Ibtely countensaice thou shalt 
have twenty pounds.^' The Ringiiot expe^trfi||f 
half that sum, thanked, slnditi M^eedtacy started 
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feoin>his seat and'salutcid Iter; > i^f- which m wrougiit 
iipoh her generosity/' days the historian, " that 
8h€i presently declared' he sheuld have twenty 
pounds mote ! whidi sum she paid most wil- 

> -Sniice the kissir^ system has been abolished in 
England^ it seems to hare been adopted, not only 
in ! the country ^at gave birth to the great man 
^ho^obiembrializ^ it a^ a custom peculiar to this 
mtioa' ; • but j ialso in Germany and France, where 
it is practised to a much) greater excess than' it 
evcir wbs with ufe. For, in these latter countries, 
even thie jgeiUlemen welcome each other with a 
kind^ftibrace ; though they are allowed only to 
iniprint a kiss upon the lair hand of the softer 
seX'^ asa mark bf respectful complaisance, and in 
tokbii>6f thie homage due to modesty and grace. 
- Before thie revolution, the Hollanders, though 
ndt in igeneral renowned for gallantry, bestowed a 
partinjg kiss upon their fair companions, on the 
brealang up^ ctf a friendly party. And, in the 
cwmviality of their hearts, occasionally stole the 
boon from their neighbour in the course of the 
evening, before ^the stated hour arrived . But as 
they never " kiss and tell,'' this was not allowed 
io lie the usual practice. From whence, perhaps, 
may arise <he well-known adage-^— ^* as sly as a 
Dutchman." * 

The friendly shake of the hand, that superseded 
the kiss in England,, has never failed to attract the 
ddmiratioin of travellers. They cohifeider it as a 
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token of the luncerity of the heart, of a wdoome 
recepti(xi, and of the most flattering esteem. Such 
might be the original feelings attached to the prac^ 
tice, and may still exist in the breasts (rf* many} 
but of late, the custom has been so alarmingly 
encroached upon by every order of individuals, 
that really, both ladies and gentlemen in the pre- 
sent age, are in dread of all whom they may 
chance to meet, lest they should lay violent hands 
upon them, the custom being indiscriminately 
practised by friend and foe. 

This national shake, as it may be termed, when 
given in the true spirit of J(An Bull, is really 
tremendous. The great Prussian hero, General 
Blucher, who experienced it in its most genuine 
style, declared that '^ he would, at any time, 
soonar meet the enemy^s army in the field of 
battle, than have to encounter the friendly g^rasp 
of honest John Bull/' And no wonder ,-^or 
the very rough testimony of public admiration 
that was so enthusiastically bestowed on this aged 
veteran, shook his tottering frame, it may with 
truth be said , ' ' near dissoluticm. ' ' Even females, 
struck with the general mania, flocked round bis 
carriage wherever it stepped, not only to take 
a peep at the ven^^ble warrior, but to give 
him a free and hearty squeeze. At lepgih, over- 
powered with these flattering evidences of British 
popularity, he was, one day, counseled by a 
native to dismiss one of them witJi a kiss ; which 
he assured him would put the rest to flight, and 
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prevent his being thus assailed in future. But 
how mistaken was their countryman — ^how as- 
tonished the General ! — ^Instead of producing the 
promised efflsct, it served but to augment the per- 
secution, and encourage their advances. In fine, 
his gallantry was so liberally rewarded with the 
profusion of kisses bestpwed qu him in conse- 
quence, that, according to report, he narrowly 
escaped suffocation. And England may con- 
gratulate herself, that kissing was not from that 
event again revived and adopted as a national 
custom. From such trivial circumstances do ge- 
neral usages sometimes prevail. 
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ON £NTBlMlAffnc PRBSUlM^I^ 



• ■ S < • > I I 

• • < • • ■ . 



'"■' ; nth iy^sih^ oOi^^n^^f^^^ ^wi^-i^ 

- Badi h)is tii«^ Chareh and Scriptai^^dn 'hh* Mej * < ^ > 

THE innumerable evils arising irom prejudice 
and ignorance, may, in a great measure, be attri- 
buted to the want of energy and public spirit 
among the better informed. 

Men are too apt, in common classes of society, 
to take all upcm slender authority. Public repent, 
or the argument of a sophist, is sufficient to io^ 
snare their intellectual powers and to lead them 
away, in defiance of reason and even commcm 
sense. 

Now that a system of general education is be- 
come so prevalent, not only school-boys, but 
blacksmiths, bricklayers, and clowns, as soon as 
they can read a verse in the Bible, think them- 
selves capable of expounding the hard passages 
of Scripture ; and this for one favorite quotation, 
and that for another, regardless of the context, 
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make such a jumble of things altogether, that half 
the community are bewildered, and know not 
which path to pursue. 

In short, the world[seems turned topsyturvy ; — 
boobies assert, men of erudition do not oppose 
them — upstarts assume, no one corrects them — 
children dictate, parents obey — servants control, 
maimers submit^^^cribblers decide, their superiors 
consent— ^and, though last, not the least injurious, 
the Laity preach, and leave the Clergy to practise. 
- In some counties, the mania for running after 
these itinerant preachers is so grievous, that the 
preliminary step when a servant goes to be hired 
is to bargain for the privilege of going twice or 
three times in the week to meeting. Mastem 
and mistresses may, in the meantime, either wait 
upon themselves, or wait for every thing they 
may want in their absence. Neither are the or- 
thodox Clergy exempt from these public nuis- 
ances * for they can hardly go to order their 
mutton for dinner, or their coffee for break£3U9t, 
but Mr. Allspice or Mr. Cleaver, forsooth, must 
rie^ pour forth a volume of evangelical rhe- 
toric over his block, as though he thought he had 
iib<hing but calves' heads in hi& <;lutohes, aiid 
that be might turn thejn either this way or^ that; 
at his pleasure. • But in fliese ^ttackft'.th^ argu- 
ments are generally vain and futile, and much 
less calculated to convince the learned, than to 
seduce the ignorant . "I would recommend thee,^ ' 

said a clerical friend, cme day, to one of these 

2a 
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fanatics, who had a Uttle ruffled him, ^^ 1 would 
recommend thee, friend/' said he, but with the 
true spirit and meekness of Christianity, ^^ to have 
done with these ill-timed and ill-judged conten- 
tions, they do but engender strife. And what 
does all your knowledge of Scripture amount to 
after all ?'^ asked he, ^^ axe you the better for it 
think ye, or does it only tend to make you wiser? 
Doeth thou these things ? for whosoever knoweth 
them, and doeth them not, is, you may rest as- 
sured, in a pitiable plight.^' It is a trite obser- 
vation, and not, however, the less true for that» 
^* that the greatest part of those who etigage in 
controversial discussions, contend rather for vic- 
tory than for truth ;'' though butchers, bakers, 
dieesemongers, and blacksmiths, all in their torn, 
enter the list. 

" Pm a strict churchman,^' says one. " No,'' 
says another, '^ the gentleman you sit under 
doesn't preach the Gospel." '^ Not preach the 
Gospel,^' returns the churchman, ^^ what can you 
mean ? he preaches a9 Christ himself wa$ wont 
to preach ; — Belifive in God^ and ke^ His 
commandments i do unto qU meuj as jfou 
mould they should do unto you; apoidl hyr 
pocrisy ; pray for your neighbours; andifor^ 
give^ tkatye may be forgiven.^ ^ 
I ^' Vsunand frivolous are the mcAives that lead 
you. to your duty," replies the fanatic, " your 
good wc^ks will avail ye nought till they proceed 
&Qm a right spirit, you may rest assured." 
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'^As todiat/' retorts the other^ ^^ the rules of our 
Divine Instruct<Mr, as they are laid down in the Gos- 
pel for our observance, are too plain and easy for 
a person of mdderate capacity to mistake them. 
Be awarie of false teachers, friend, as well as false 
prophets ; nor vainly suppose that your election 
is*3tu*e, and. that nothing remains for you to do. 
Look to the words of our Saviour, ^JSlessed are 
they that ntxiithe word of God and keep it/ 
For the rest I refer you : to the Sermon on the 
Momit,. the best, yoii must allow, that was ever 
preached in this world ; — ^there you will find 
fixed, certain, and indisputable rules of conduct, 
both as io faith and practice^ the one being in^ 
complete Without the other. '^ 

Thus are these religious contentions carried on 
by the most ignorant as well as the most learned. 
But as few in this age of piety and independence 
will be convinced of their errors, they serve \^xA 
to create a kind of enmity between Christians, 
that degrades the character they profess to maifii 
tain. .But while there are preachers in every 
hoilse, errors must abound. Would the Clergy 
compare notes, and come to a better understand- 
ing among themselves, in all probability, there 
would not be such a diversity of (pinions among 
. the Laity ; but as long as the former ccxitend for 
the true doctrine, the latter will run after difiereht 
pastors, and the most eloquent preacher will ge^ 
nerally succeed in collecting the most numerous 
congregation. Hence schisms arise. The bigot 
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says — ** 1 am more orthodox than you ;** the en- 
thusiast — '^^ I am sounder in the foith ;^^ and thus 
superstition and fanaticism, while they make their 
own electicm sure, charitably consign to everlast- 
ing, misery all who do not think as they do. The 
Churchman tamely observes the rapid strides 
that are making towards the subversion of the 
established religion ; satisfied that, as the world 
becomes more enlightened by ' the disseminati^ki 
of the Holy Scriptures, erroneous doctrines and 
unscriptural tenets will give place to apostolib 
truths, and bring the chui'ch to its primitive sim-^ 
plicity. But while faith and practice refuse to 
go hand in hand, hope and chaVily will be' at 
variance; and the Christian graces that should 
inhabit one soul and prepare it for eternity, b^g 
thus disunited and "deprived of each other ^s sup- 
port, may, for aught we know, disappoint all our 
expectations of happiness in a future state. 

Moderation, seasoned with a commendable zeal 
foi* the maintenance of the Gospel, is certainly a 
glorious trait in the Christian character. But 
apathy of spirit, in times like the present, wheii 
the Chulrch is undermined aiid threatened with 
destruction is repreh^isible, and shotild be roused 
into action. Force must be repelled by force ; 
and every individual, at such a time, should lend 
an agisting hand^ and exert all his enei^ to put 
a stop to invasimis of so ruinous a tendency. But 
at the present moment, there seems to be /more 
teachers than persons to be taught. Not only 
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ischool boys and apprentices, as l^efore observed, 
but every country looby, as^ soon as he can write 
his naine or read a paragraph, thinks himself 
capable of discussing the most important subjects, 
and ablie to clear Up the most doubtful (^ointsi 
Too wise, in JM^ <>wn opinion^ to listen to bis 
PastcM*, \ie is now, be presumes, fully qualified to 
expound the Scriptures himself^ with clearness 
and precision, and actually takes upon himself 
thjsit ss^cred duty ; in which he is suffered to pro- 
ceed sometimes with, and sometimes without leave 
or licence. 

How far these learned beings will increase the 
M^isdonn and piety of a nation, remains to be 
proved ; but it is surmised by many, that religion 
is more talked of than practised in this enlightened 
age ; and, that under the garb of sanctity, vice 
apd immorality trespass on the peace of all classes 
of society. 

, Whether we shall become a happier nation as 
knowledge increases, or a more virtuous people 
by enlarging the mind of the peasantry, and an- 
nihilating the rustic simplicity of our cottagers, is 
a question that must also be left to the decision of 
time. The increase of crimes, however, and the 
barbarities practised by the lower class of late 
years, do litde credit to the dissemination of Chris- 
tian knowledge^ and are by no means adapted to 
encourage the liberal system <rf education that is 
so universally, though perhaps indiscriminately, 
patronized. Equality seems to be the prevailing 
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spirit of the times ; from nobility downwards, 
each yies to out-do his neighbour in grandeur, 
dress, and attainments ; but the greatest of all 
these evils is, that the dissemination of Christian 
knowledge seems to be considered of the first 
imfportance, while Christian duties are only cf a 
secondary consideration ; and Christian practices 
are, in consequence, very much neglected. In 
support of an opinion so decisive, it may not be 
amiss to annex the following extract from Lord 
Chief Justice Best^s charge to the grand jury of 
the county of Somerset. After pointing out the 
nature of the crimes which would come before 
the grand jury, and expatiating on the causes of 
the increase of crimes, he proceeded thus :— 

" The next point to which I should wish to call 
the attention of the grand jury in proceeding to 
reform the public morals, is the necessity of in- 
creasing the attention of the lower classes to reli- 
gious instruction from their several pastors. 
This recommendation,^^ he continued, " was 
stripped of any imputation of bigotry, when all 
he wished was, that the people should adhere to 
rational instruction^ of whatever class of Chris- 
tians they had ranged themselves with. The 
time was, when they had been told that the 
growth of education would of itself turn people's 
minds to religion ; but the experience bf the last 
twenty years, when education had had its full 
trial, refuted that expectation ; for within that 
space of time the population had increased one 
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tkirdj while crime had augmented four-fold. 
He wished not for a moment to be miderstood as 
discouraging the diffusion of education ; for when 
properly conducted, he was deeply impressed 
with its value. At the same time, he knew that 
according as it operated, it made the mind more 
susceptible of good and bad impressions. If wtell 
directed, it led to good practical results ; but if 
the poor boy or girl was sent out to encounter 
poverty without a guide, the struggle would more 
affect the educated than the uncultivated mind, 
and more readily expose it to hasty and sanguine 
impressions.^^ 
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NUM6EK XXIX. 



>###< 



ON THE EDUCATION OF THE POOR, 



. . I 



'Tis education forms the tender mind; 
Just as the twig is bent the tree's inclin'd. 
Children like tender osiers take the bow, 
And as they first are fEtshion'd, always grow. 



ALTHOUGH England, it is generally allowed, 
presents the most sublime examples of charity, 
benevolence, and attention to the poor ; still might 
she take a few salutary hints from her continental 
neighbours to ameliorate their condition. The 
diffusion of useful instruction, the forming the 
mind to habits of industry, and attending to the 
morals, are considerations of the highest import* 
ance to the state and to the community at large ; 
and yet, whilst the greatest activity prevails in the 
distribution of the Bible, and the most zealous 
exertions are employed in the dissemination of 
Christian knowledge^ the inculcation of Chris^ 
tian virtues is lamentably neglected in the 
British seminaries. To behold the noble insti- 
tutions and fine establishments that are supported 
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by the voluntary contributions of the good and 
great, fail in these mighty instances, is truly dis- 
tressing. But in this pious and enlightened age, 
the domestic occupations and useful instructions so 
necessary for the lower class to be versed in, are 
riot even admitted as secondary considerations. 
The: labourers' children are no longer taught 
to knit or mend z. stocking, to sharpen knives or 
brush a coat--^no— they must away to school to 
learn to read and write. Masters and mistresses 
may instruct them in their household work and 
make good servants of them, if they can, after 
they enter their service ; which, by the way, 
youngsters of the present age seldom engage in, 
without the proviso of being permitted to at- 
tend an evening school of some description or 
other, to finish their education. Sometimes to 
improve themselves in reading— sometimes in 
writing — ^but seldom in toorky unless it be to 
hemstitch a frill, or trace a pattern for a flounce. 
To such a pitch has this mania for attainments 
arisen in some parts of the country, that even 
dancing schools are not only tolerated, but en- 
couraged by the heads of some families, and are 
attended once or twice in the week by the blith- 
some Cinderellas and love-inspiring lackeys of the 
neighbourhood ; who, for two or three hours 
"^ trip it on the light fantastic toe,'^ to the great 
astonishment of some, and annoyance of those, 
who, not employing more attendants than they 
.have occasion for, would be much better pleased 
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to see ihem ibot it at home. Nw does the 
i>e8t here ;<-*«ven the arts ami sciences are threat* 
ened wkh invasion yrom the hwer regiaus^ and 
«re most presunoptooiisly encroached upon by the 
rude Bspking multitude. It will scarcely be be«> 
lieired iint a most illiterate servant of alLworkj 
to tuste tbe;general term, on {iresenting herself Ae 
other day, to ^nter tiie service c^ a gendewomaa, 
iiefore she finsdly agreed to undertake ihe plaoe^ 
mquired ^^if the lady would liave any tibjectioii 
lo let her play on the piony/^ ^^ Play on the 
piony !-^--what can you mean ?'^ asked the mistress. 
** Yes,>ma^am, please I should like to play on the 
.piony, when I Imve done my work; — please, 
•ttia'am, oa the music, I mean,'^ continued ihe 
accomplished maiden, twiddlii^g her £Bga» in 
'graceful motion, to make her meaning the better 
'Understood. However, as the lady was not ao 
i^iy harmoniously inclined, she had no mind to 
indulge the ambition of Mopsy ; and so they 
rparted, ne^er to meet again. 

The next npoa the list of candidates for a kind 
and indulgent mistress, was a damsel < of the most 
brilliant order. She could read and umte with 
all 'the spirit of the times ; — a perfect (heroine, 
emei^ing from the studies of Greece and 'the 
Poets— ^top Mr. Printer — grease and the fiotB^ 
if you please, pray be correct in your orthography, 
the critics will have quite enough to do ;-^-HM>iniBd 
^^from the study of grease^ &c. she retired to 
the study of her master, ^^ for pen, ink, and paper, 



that sbe might, somrtiiiiiesi^ ber sorvows write ;^* 
and sometinei dispkiy h^ ingembty bjr amaesiBg' 
matter for her serap'Jfm^k. But liiis. wa» not 
till aftar she bad dressed the dinn^, and half 
dressed heiself. It was thai oiily that she went 
to galher scraps. 

As to the Bible, sdie had been taught to read 
tfaat^-and Awt dot thought sufficient. It enabled 
har to perase oompositioBS more adapted to ber 
taste. So the sacred vohiBiie, with which she had 
been presented, was not jet, nor was it likely to 
be, a Int the worse |bf use. 

Wdl would it be for society in gafiaral, if the 
evil of indiscriminate education rested here . But 
it is a melancholy fact, that whilst gospel infer* 
matioD is spreading alxDad, crimes seem to muU 
tiply at home**«ii ns^tional calamity that must 
surely be attributed to tbe want of a due regard 
to the praetical duties to which our attention is 
directed by the Great Author of our Religion. 

Dr.BelPs national institution— »Mr. Lancaster -s 
benevolent plan— and parochial schools, where so 
many thousands of the poor and needy are taught 
at a very trifling expense, must be considered of 
vast importance ; as tending to the civilization of 
that class of individuals, which might otherwise 
be abandoned to a state of ignorance and bar- 
barity. Yet do these great establishments, in 
many instances, fail in raidering that benefit to 
the community, which might reasonably be ex- 
pected from the zealous exertions of philanthropy 
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and the liberality so peculiar to the nation. Id 
fine, the diffusion of useful instruction^ and the 
furnishing employment to promote habits of indus- 
try, are the great essentials wanting to amerid the 
morals, and consequently to prevent the growth 
of crime. Idleness, it is generally agreed, is tlie 
root of all evil ; and in England, where there are 
so many noble receptacles for the indigent, it is 
deplorable to see the streets and villages so over- 
run with dirty idle children, who, if more diligent 
attention were bestowed in parochial regulations, 
and a system of industry adopted in the schools 
and poor houses, might be enabled to contribute 
to their own support, and becmne useful members 
of society^, rather than a burden on the country. 

In the public seminaries for poor children in 
Germany, they are not only taught to read and 
write, but are instructed in all kinds of useful em- 
ployments for their future bienefit. The girls are 
taught to knit and use their needle, and are exer- 
cised in all sorts of household work ; and at a 
proper age are sent out to service with a decent 
change of garments^ not to learn, but to do the 
work of a servant. The boys are instructed in 
different branches of trade, as their inclination 
may lead them, and the produce of their industry 
contributes to the support of the establishments 
whence they derive their sources of future sup- 
port. What are here signailized by the appella- 
tion of Dutch toys, are chiefly made by German 
children at Nuremberg, and sent to Holland, 
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Where they find a ready market for exportation, 
as the Dutch merchants send a vast number of 
them to this country. While the bigger boys are 
employed in turning, the lesser ones, with the aid 
of a knife, make the handles, spouts, &c. which 
they after stick on with glue, and then daub them 
over with a little paint according to fancy. Those 
who are further advanced, are employed in carv- 
ing the figures of animals, instruments, &c. So 
from the youngest to the eldest they are all con- 
stantly and usefully employed, excepting in the 
tiecessary time allotted for recreation and exercise. 
Nor are the Dutch less diligent in their atten- 
tion to the occupations of their poor. Children are 
trained up to the same industrious habits which 
generally accompany them through life, and shed 
their influence over their moral conduct. In 
Holland, robberies are rarely committed, and in- 
stances of cruelty seldom occur. And though the 
juice of the juniper is not held in abhorrence by 
the natives, still never do they indulge to excess. 
Indeed it has been observed by travellers, that 
they never by any chance met any one in the 
streets in a state of inebriety, but the Tars belong- 
ing to the British vessels in the harbour. 
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NUMBER XXX. 



^H0i 



OH EDUCATION IN OENERAIfa 



We find th« intent of Nature foii'd, 
A Tailor or a Batcher 8poii*d. 



For parents, to their offspring blind. 
Consult nor parts nor turn of mind^ 
But e?*n in infancy decree 
What this, what t'other son should be. 



ALTHOUGH a system of universal education, 
indiscriminately bestowed, is allowed to be a 
general evil ; still, the happy effects of implanting 
religious and moral principles on the minds of 
youth, and the training them to virtuous and in- 
dustrious habits, are too obvious to be denied. 
The difiusion of such knowledge must be consi- 
dered as essential to the nation which adopts the 
plan, as it is gratifying to humanity and benevo- 
lence to contribute to its support. But to see that 
kind of instruction neglected which is best calcu- 
lated to enable the poor and needy, when in health, 
to provide for themselves, is truly distressing.—* 
'Tis a n^ligence that involves the community at 
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lurge ; and an evil that calls aloud for the humane 
exertions of some able individual to correct. Such 
exertions would effectually amehorate the condi- 
ti^i of the pow, and reflect immortal honor on 
the man whose ability and philanthropy could 
mature a plan of such importance to the state, as 
well as to the rising generation. 

Children in general should be taught, surely, 
according to their condition and capacity ; but 
now that education is brought to such a pitch of 
refinement, it is no uncommon sight to behold the 
ofibpring of ignorance and vulgarity practising all 
the airs and graces of a fine lady, having attained 
a smattering c€ aU the el^ant accompUshments 
suited to the higher classes of society ; while the 
prc^ny of more respectable members of the com- 
munity in less propitious circumstances are doom- 
ed to suffer all the mortifications that upstart 
consequence can inflict upon them. 

Petty farmers must needs send their darters to a 
polite seminmyjbr young ladies^ to lam gram^ 
mar J play the pioney and dance a cadril, because 
it gi^es w», such a hare to lam to dance. In the 
mean time the industrious par^mtsare drudging* 
at home, and complaining that the times are top 
hard, and taxes too high, to enable them to get an 
honest living by farming. At length Miss comes 
home firom school quite accomplished ; but supe- 
rior to the business of a. dairy. She cannot bear 
the fisitigtte of making butter or cheese — scorns to 
milk a cow*— and abh<»« a farmrhouse altogethcar. 
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She wonders, u{K)n all oorasions, how Mamma 
can be so vulgar — that Papa can be such a fool — 
brother Will such a clod-pole — and cousin Dick 
such a clown. In short, the poor thing being 
over lamed for her sitivation in life, is neither 
fit for one thing nor another. She is ashamed cf 
her parents — ^finds no companionable associates 
among her neighbours — and is in fact miserable, 
from being brought up with a contempt for the 
occupations for which nature intended her. 

Chandlers, bakers, and butchers, instead of 
making their children useful at home, pack them 
off also to a boarding school, both to get them out 
of the way, and to fit them for a sitivation under 
Government, for there^s no such thing as getting 
an honest livelihood by trade. " Jokn^^* who is 
named after the Member, "shan^t be drudging 
at a trade, I promise them — ^he shall have a place 
in the Customs ; and Charles, he shall be an Ex- 
ciseman, or Pll know the reason why. If they 
are not both well-provided for, and shortly too, 
they shanH have my vote at the next election-^-I 
can promise them. Pve been at a fine expense 
for their education to fit them for sich a sitwa- 
tion, and Pm not going to let them be satvants 
or hard working people after all !^* AihI thi^ are 
the offspring of the present race, in every c\&^cf 
society, taught to aspire above their condition. 

The wealthy citizen is no longer able to breathe 
in the foggy atmosphere that envelops St. PauPs 
and its neighbourhood, but miist have a superb 
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establishment in Portland Place, or Portman 
Square ; besides bis country residence, which is 
risen from a cottage to a mansion ; to which at 
stated times the family repair. But what a 
change of scene! the ennui is insupportable. 
And the difiiculty of getting masters to attend the 
children is not to be surmounted. As to Desi, 
he'H not stir, for love nw money ; consequently 
Augusta will not be perfect in that brilliant sdo 
for the harp, which was intended for the ear of 
Royalty ; — ^and Amelia will cut but a poor figure 
in the quadrilles next season at Almack^s. 

At Almack's ! — ^Amelia Traffic cut a figure at 
Almack^s ! What will the Lady Patronesses say 
to such presumption ? No matter — ^the trial must 
be made ; and a governess engaged who, in the 
absence of masters, can perfect the fair candidates 
for applause in their different accomplishmentB. 
Accordingly an advertisement is drawn up, and 
despatched for insertion ; which, by good ma- 
nagement, makes its appearance the following day 
in the Morning Post ; running thus : — 

** Wanted, by a Family on the eve of departure from Town, 
a finishing GoYerness for two young Ladies who have just left 
school. She must be able to teach them English, French, and 
Italian grammatically, and be perfectly conversant in each. 
Music, Drawing, Writing and Arithmetic, History, Geogra. 
phy and Astronomy, with the use of the Globes — and if she 
can give them occasional lessons in Singing and Dancing, it will 
be the more agreeable. In addition to these usual branches of 
education, she will be expected to cultivate a taste for Litera- 
ture and the fine Arts, and to improve her Pupils in grace and 
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el^i^Q^e Qf manners. Thirty Powmk ptr AMiinf •i£cl«sif* 
of washing, will not be objected toi and tiM Ladj will be aU 
lowed to associate with the family.*' 

W^ ever any thing so prepoaterous ? Educa^ 
ikMI is come to a fine pitch, to be sure ! The 
ladies have just left school^ and want a finishing 
governess! And thirty pounds per annum for 
slicb a combination of talents ! Should they be 
fitend in 6ne individual, idie may indeed be thought 
c}ualified to associate with the lunily • It sm^ly 
swpteaes all the w ANts of such a nature that ever 
were, or ever will be wanted « The Traffics have 
amassed a pretty found sum by fair means or foul, 
and seem to know how to take care of it,- — if one 
may judge by the Uberal offer made in the 
advertisement above. Thus, while the o&prii^ 
of a thriving Snip, or a noted Crispin, are edu- 
cated for the wives of noblemen, gentlemen of 
high birth and education are often docxned to place 
their sons beliind the counter erf* a Mr. Twist or a 
Mr. Allspice, to weigh a pound crf'sdap or an ounce 
of tobacco \ and to behold their daughters filling 
the very desirable situation of governess or com- 
panions, and lavishing their talents on a race of 
illiberal-minded plebeians, who know not how to 
value them ; and are too apt to shew every indig- 
nity that purse-proud gentry are so capable of be- 
stowing on their superiors, when doomed by hard 
necessity to enter their abode. 

But after all, when these accomplished daugh- 
ters are brought out^ in all probability a n^otia^ 
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tion cf greater uilei\e»t will be ent^ed upon, with 
some Spark of fashion ; who will imm€diatel>y piirf: 
the Jhoarded cadi ioto circulajioi^ aud squaider 
it away, pQtiia{)s, ki greater iia$t^ dian it wm 
amassed. But no matter; the whole &imly of 
the TitafltoB hai^ «aife i» fine cdlecticm^ by im- 
poaiiig on one, defraiiditig anotheri, aiid >oMigi]«i^ 
a thiiHl '^ffitk &e pix^fite at>a pre^fietivy interest. 

Whait tben, Mr. Barefaced Do you reaily mem 
to tutimate <IaI; ithjei^ are no bwest traden^ in our 
great ewunerieial <^iiy F - 

Not leKactly «o, neither ;«*^ut Itam afH to fi^r 
ttere »e not la giseat siofiy, ftecerding it0 ihe p-^e- 
aeat ^poavaiice of $l»n^i laiid the /e^it 4if a 
few mdividinJis of iMkshaken iategrjjty a«d hooor ; 
who declajna Ihat husinees h carmied ?ob4ni such a 
trichish way at preseot, that the &ir jngeniioius 
Readier lias «o chance w)iater<er *of getting ferwar4 
fm itbe "Wiorld. Sm^h men )mwt, therefore, retine 
and lea^e Aheir families to ps^orid? ior thaiQsd^es 4 
fHTith^ must adfqpt the plan of Mtp}di»g ioon^y, 
"^'honeUly {f they can; but it of? wewt9 to 
make money ;^^ otherwise tkfffXk aoon be out- 
witted fey 4;keir neigUboinrs, smd ruin must be the 

Sio hi^ an dpio^ had Sir Justus Earnest of 
jQwamereial integtity,^ that^ has more than onee 
openly declared, not one of his sons sbould ever 
ftave any thing to do with traffic ; for this very 
reaaon,-^** Hwas next to impossible^' he said, 
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^^ for ail honest man to make any figure in th^ 
world by it/' 

It is to be hoped, however, that the honorable 
Baronet, though so scrupulously just in his prin- 
ciples, was, for once, a little out in his judgment. 
Be that as it may, the great theatre of iashion of 
the present day would certainly not be so much 
crowded with figurantes of every description, if 
the profits of trade were limited by honesty and 
justice ; — nor would your tailor^s Inll be quite so 
high, Mr. Dandy; — neither would your shoe- 
maker drive his cuiricle with a pair df beautiful 
bays, and an elegantly dressed female by his side, 
unless he levied a pretty high fine upon you and 
your compani(»is, to enable him to do so. It may 
well be said the world's turned topsyturvy, fc* 
the rage for grandeur infects every class of society . 
Each tries to outdo his neighbour ; and a wealthy 
Trader may now be seen living in splendor and 
luxury, quite equal to the first Nobles of the land, 
and far superior to the well-born and best-bred 
Gentry of the times. The eucouragement they 
meet with emboldens them to assume upon their 
wealth ;— 4;hey get a box at the opera ;— drive out 
on a Sunday, not in an humble gig, as formerly, 
to take the air after being confined a week behind 
the counter, but to cut a dash in a superb car- 
riage, and an equipage suitable with: modern 
grandeur. And thus they make their way in 
circles where their forefathers would not have 
been admitted to stand behind a chair ! ! 
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So flagrant is the assurance of these half-bred 
gentry, that they scruple not to push for prece- 
dence, and treat with utter contempt many of 
their superiors in birth, rank, and education ; 
and sometimes actuSHy look forward to an alli- 
ance with some family of distinction . It is a no- 
torfous fact, that one of thd^ .^celebratett Crispins 
well known at Ihe west-end of the town, offered, 
a few years back, to liquidate a young Nobleman^s 
debt, and give him ten tho]ii3and pounds to boot^ 
to make a Lady of his daughter ! — stating, at the 
same time, that she was a proficient in all the 
fashionable accomplishments of the day. The 
proposal, however, was rejected with indignation, 
and treated with the contempt it deserved . 
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NUMBER XXXI. 



ON THE FOUiT OF THROWINO 
PEARIjB TO SWINE. 



I grant, in body and in mind, 
Natnre appeari profusely kind. 
Trnst not to that s— «ct yon your part ; 
Imprint jast morals on tlieir lieart ; 
Impartially their talents scan : 
Just education forms the man. 



DRUDGENA, — ^for since a refinement in all 
sorts and conditions of men and manners has ta^ 
ken place, as well in the distant wealds and moun- 
tains, as in the flourishing cities of our great 
empire, the vulgar names of Molly, Betty, and 
Sue, are become totally extinct. 

For the ear of a well-dressed and comely 
damsel to be assailed with such barbarous epi- 
thets would be monstrous ! Names more suitable 
with the refinement of the times have accordingly 
crept in with other improvements ; and in the 
next edition of Entick's Catalogue of Christian 
Names, we shall, in all probability, behold a list 
enlarged and embeUished, for the benefit of those 
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modem divinities who are possessed with a mania 
for heathenish practices. Abigalia, Letticia, Do- 
rothea, Magdalena, Charlotta, and JDrudgena^ 
are somids that vibrate on the senses, and put the 
Umbs in double motion. But what effect can the 
vile abominable cry of Sukey — ^Abigail — ^Letty-— . 
Drudge-*-or DoDy , produce upon the heavy leaden 
heels of diose who are doomed by God-mothers to 
answer to such hideous names ? They must be 
Italianized or Frenchified ; the effect will then be 
brilliant ! Effect is every thing ! so every thing 
must lyave effect. And by enchantment leaden 
heels may turn to feathered wings, and with their 
victims fly away. 

But what a digression ! When authors are once 
upon the wing, pressed forward by a sudden revo- 
lution in the upper regions, — away they go ! and 
sometimes fly they know not whither ; losing half 
thdr wits before they can find their way back to 
the spot from whence they took their departure ! 
Pray then have pity, good stranger, oa their lost 
condition, and greet them kindly on their safe 
return. 

From a neat little farm, the residence of Drud- 
gena^s parents, was this digression made. To 
this heat little farm, then, must the author return, 
or the daughter will be fled. She already feels a 
disgust for the occupatimis to which she was bred, 
and declares she will no longer assist in the drud« 
gery of a farm-house. Her parents are honest, 
hard««w<»4cing people, whose well-cultivated acres 
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by their industry and frugality, afforded them not 
only the necessaries, but the comforts, and even 
the luxuries of life. In fine, their indefatigable 
exertions, during the great miUtary harvest that 
smiled around the different stations of the warriors 
to whom they were indebted for their prosperity ; 
soon enabled them to release their daughter from 
the occupations to which she had been accus- 
tomed, and to send her to a neighbouring board- 
ing school, to learn to dance, and read, and write, 
and play, agreeably to her inclination. 

^^ I should like to give her a little laming^ poor 
thing ; — 'tis a hard case not to be able to do like 
other folks,'' said the good Dame to her husband 
one day, as they were filling the basket with ^gs, 
butter, and poultry, for the daughter to carry to 
market. " She's been a good girl hitherto. See, 
Master, how nicely she's made up the butter, and 
how plump the chicken are !— they're all of her 
own rearing. She's no notion of being outdonie 
by her neighbours— nor more she shan't neither ; 
for go to school she shall, an that's poz." , 

" Go to the D ^1, Dame ! Why who's to go 

to market ? who's to make th6 butter ? who's to 
feed the pigs ? and who's to rear the poultry ?" 

" Oh ! leave that to me— I'll do all that ;'' re* 
plies the good-natured mother. * ' Captain O'Flirty 
said but the other day 'twas a shame to keep her 
so hard at wcwrk — ' fetch her iti directly,' says he^ 
* and let her dress ha-self for a vralk with me ;— t^ 
why she'll be as brown as a berry exposed to tiie 
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Sim thuB, without being covered . Come Drudgy/ 
says he^ beckoning her from the pigs and poultry, 
^ (Nit on your silk pelisse, and here's a beautiful 
ribbon for your bonnet, fit for any lady in the 
land.' '' 

" Well, have it your own way, Dame. If she 
mu^t go to school, I suppose she must ; and we 
no^yst make the Captain and his brother officers 
pay for it, by hook or by crook, as the saying is. 
She-U be. out of harm's way, at any rate." 

Accordingly the butter basket was, from that 
day, h9JEided over to Jack. A rodicule quickly 
supplied its place, danghng, with graceful ueg\u 
gence, on the arm that could no longer endure the 
weight of eggs ; and Drudgy was packed off to 
school the ensuing Michaelmas, with her silk pe- 
lisse and colours flying in all directions. And 
oh ! what a wonderful change did a few short 
months {»*oduce. When Miss came home for the 
holidays, she was entirely devoted to her books — 
to her toilette — ^to her writing desk — and to her 
evening rambles. Her former companicNQs were 
beneath her notice, and she held in utter con- 
tempt the mean occupations of a dairy ; her mind 
w^ already too enlightened for such menial em* 
ployments. And being a girl of ready apprehea- 
sion^ two years, according to her own decision, 
completed her education ; at the expiration of 
which time she came out, quite acccmiplished.. 
She could waltz with the heroes who defended the 

COfist ; she could dance a quadrille at the election 

2d 
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assembly ; and Mie could foot it away most admi- 
rably on the deck of a seventy-four, to the lively 
tunes of '* Speed the Plough'* or " Molly put the 
Kettle on.'* She could play "the Devil among 
the Tailors*' too, and a variety of other pretty airs, 
if the humour seized her. In short, she had a 
smattering of all the necessary attainments for a 
lady of distinction — and a lady of distinction she 
certainly became. With a pretty Ikce, a sprightly 
disposition, and a tolerable share of confidence, 
she made her way from one family to another, and 
at length ingratiated herself into the affecti(»is of 
a first rate Dandy, when on a visit to one of her 
school-fellows. 

^^ And now, with ready tongue, he sings 
Unmeaning, soft, resistless things ; 
With TOWS, and demme*s, skill'd to woo 
As other pretty fellows do." 

The superficial attainments displayed by the 
young Lady, m ith that ease and air of independ- 
ence that, in former days, peculiarly belonged to 
the higher class ; and her reverting, now and 
then, to the gay festivities of the country round 
about her native dwelhng; deceived the gay 
adventurer into a firm belief that she was the 
daughter of some wealthy ^Squire, and gave him 
a longing to share with her the joys of rural 
retirement. 

Miss, on her part, having no mean opinion of 
her persc»ial charms and powers of pleasing, con- 
cluded he was bound in her chains for ever ; and 
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having no inclination to conceal her accomplish- 
ments under the roof of a farm house, she con- 
sented to a secret alliance, when, upon such terms, 
he proposed to lead her to the hymeneal altar ; 
under pretence that his parents had another lady 
in view for him, who, though possessed of mil- 
lions, would never be half so fair, nor half so rich, 
in his estimation, as the lovely, the alhaccom^ 
plished Drudgena. 

Thus deceived and deceiving, did she enter the 
matrimcmial bands with an accomplished villain 
and a worthless prodigal — ^who for this last act of 
temerity had nothing to look forward to but a 
prison — and an awful transition from the hymeneal 
altar, to the halter he had prepared for himself, by 
wedding the fair Drudgena before his first lawful 
companion had retired to her peaceful home. 
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NUMBER XXXU 



ON THE NEWS OF TOE DAY. 



\\^-> 



Impkrtivince at first is bonje 
With heedless slight, or smilti of scQra ^ 
Teu'd Into wrath, what patience bears 
Th4i noisj fool who pers^veret? 

THE Times, the British Press; or the MdMiing 
Post ? vociferated young Mr. Classic ds he entered 
the breakfast parlour, holding up three newspa- 
pers in one hand, and clasping a bundle of pamph- 
lets, magazines, and epistolary packets in the 
other, which he threw down upcm the table, ob- 
serving—" there Cousin, there^s food for the mind 
as well as the body — ^that^s the best fare, after 
all.'' 

" Well, then, feed away. Cousin, till you are 
satisfied, and leave me to the meaner part of the 
repast;'' replied the Lady, "for I have been 
twice round the shrubbery this morning, and find 
that my animal spirits want first recruiting with 
some of the substantials, though they seem to be 
but secondary considerations with you. " 
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"That*« because you've sharpened your appe- 
tite more than your wit, with your walk, fair 
Lady, or else youM perceive that I am as much 
inclined as yourself to partake of the good things 
you hare provided, in order to give a higher re- 
lish to the mental part of the Cure ; which, youMl 
please to observe, I said— was the best — after 

'* ComiB, I give you credit for that, Mr. Classic. 
What a happy turn !— -an idea well adapted to 
ybur taste Pm sure— -and quite worthy of the Sage 
who prcmoufabed it. Pray what says the British 
Press, Mr. Classic ? you seem deeply interested. '* 

"Not at all. I was merely casting my eye over 
the MiTLTvM In Parvo, and the paragraphs.'* 

" Why that's all that's worth reading, in ge- 
neral. Prtiy how is the King ?'' 

'^ The King !— Let me see ; oh ! — ' The King 
took an airing this morning^ attended by Sir 
B. Bloomfield^ through Hyde Park. His 
JWafesty was greeted by a smiling multi' 
'tude^^and appeared in excellent health and 
spirits.^ ^^ 

^'^ Well^ I'm glad to hear that— ^for John BulPs 
a stiriy isog sometimes ; and very apt to snarl 
though you do but 1o6k at him, when he's not 
pleased." 

" He only means to shew that he's thorOugll 
^EfteA^ Cousin, and ready to stand in his own de- 
fence if you attack him too roughly . His nature's 
not bad, though he looks so fierce.'* 
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"Fierce you may well say, for he's always 
yowling at something or other— and it is 00 easy 
matter to quiet him, whatever you may think of 
his nature. Why it was but the other day, that 
the Spital-fields weavers presented a petiti(m to 
the throne, praying relief, and beseeching His Ma* 
jesty to prohibit foreign manufactured goods.'' 

" Well, and what was the consequence ?'' 

" Why His Majesty, in the first place, very 
generously subscribed a thousand pounds towards 
their relief; and shortly after gave an order to the 
manufacturers of the said Spital-fields, for the ta- 
pestry and hangings for the state apartments in 
Windsor Castle. And after all their praying, and 
growling, and grumbling, one of the manufac- 
turers must need send a part of the order to be 
executed at Lyons! which circumstance, how- 
ever, reaching His Majesty's ear, directions were 
immediately issued, that the goods should be 
wrought, if at all, in this country. Can any 
thing be more inconsistent than these thorough 
bred animals, as you call them, are at times? 
Do you think they deserve the encouragement the 
King has always given to home manufactories ? 
Had His Majesty sent the order to Lyons, instead 
of the artificer, what kind of a nature, think ye, 
would Mr. Mastiff have manifested then towards 
his Sovereign ?" 

" Why really, you run on with such a string of 
questions, my dear Cousin, 'tis impossible to re- 
ply to any of them." 
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" I know it — ^they are unanswerable ! So go 
on with the news, will you ?*' 

" News !— why you donH expect to find news in 
the papers surely ? They are filled with any thing 
but news now. Kerens The Budget — Poet^s 
Corner — Chit Chat at home — Chit Chat 
ABROAD— March of Intellect — Bon Mots 

— 4^0NUNDRUMS AdDRESS TO CORRESPOND- 
ENTS — sage remarks by the Royal editor, accord- 
ing to the pronoun that is invariably used — and in 
fine, every thing but news, 

MULTUM IN PaRVO. 

" The King' is still at St. Jameses. — Workmen 
busily employed at Windsor. — Duke of Clarence 
gone to Portsmouth . — Improvements going on in 
the Navy. — Duke of Sussex distributed prizes 
at the arts and sciences — " 

" Bravo ! — If things go on at this rate, genius 
meeting with encouragement, and merit with re- 
ward ; the arts will soon revive ; and England's 
Navy, the hope and proud buhvark of the coun- 
try, will recover her strength. If promotions are 
made without regard to talent, skill, or length of 
service, what is there to sustain the supremacy of 
the British flag, in the hour of danger ? The 
system of partial patronage, and lea\ing experi- 
enced and meritorious oflicers, who have no inte- 
rest at Court, to languish in obscurity^' could not 
be continued without ruin to the public service.'* 

" Well, after this soliloquy, you'll go on to the 
paragraphs perhaps ?" 



'' Trade is very dull. — Riots ia the mAiipfactur- 
ing districts. — Nothing to be done in the nKHiey 
market. — Green peas sold for twenty-five shil- 
lings per pint in Covent Garden last week. — 
Something pew daily expected from the pen of 
Lady Morgan. — ^Duke of Wellingtop rode through 
Hyde Park yesterday. — ^Don Miguel took. hi^ 4^- 
parture. — Dinner given to Lord Melville at Ports- 
mouth last week. — ^* 

" Very interesting indeed. I hope the psMrties 
had a pleasant ride and a good S4>petite ; s^ that 
you will, presently, let me hear something more 
amusing.^' 

"Patience, Cousin, patience. All ip goo4 
time ; — I like to go on regularly. You must leant 
to take things as you find t\iem ; good, bad, or 
indifferent.^^ 

" March of Intellect.— At a dinper Ifttely 
given to Lord Mildton and his suitQ at P^rts- 
mouth, one of his Lordship ^s attendant^, noit re- 
markable for his diffidence, and seemiQgly not 
aware of the respect due to nolMlity, ^4 piore. 
particularly in public^ which is t^e only exqiw^ 
we can make for him; took up faUi g^ass ^nd 
lodcing at his Lordship as he held it between hn^ 
finger and thumb— ^ Mildton, a glass of wine?^ 
said he, with all the familiarity of an equal. Hi» 
Lordship most condescendingly bpwj^ a^senl^^ 
filled his glass*-«uid drank it ofi^, wit))9ut betray- 
ing any partiei|lar symptom of difi9.pppohiition. 
Presently a young Midshipman at the low^r ep4 
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aS the table, wfao had obsenred the countenance 
of his Lordship, and the presumption ei the chal'i^ 
length ; taking up his glass, and addressing the 
Secretary in &e same familiar way — * Crawley,^ ♦ 
said be^ ^ a glass of wine }' J. W. Crawley, Esq. 
MvP.. not having that self*-possession peculiar to 
high, birdiv poised a few drops of wine reluctantly 
into his gias9, with indignati(»i marked upon his 
brow;; which the young Midshipman observing— - 
' Ccmie conie^ Crawley, that will never do,^ said 
be,' ^ fill your glass; — Sees and Middies, you 
know, never object to a bumper!' '^ — Hamp^ 
Mre Chronieie. 

" March of intellect, indeed !— It reminds me, 
Cousin, of a story I have heard of Farinelli, whose 
presumption was almost equal to this gentleman^s, 
in consequence of his being admitted into the 
company of his superiors. However, he had a 
pretty severe reprimand at last. 

" Farinelli was a subject of the Duke of Modena. 
When in London, and the tide of his popularity 
was at its height, he made no scruple of treating 
flie very first of our Nobility with the most unce- 
remonious rudeness. The Duke of Modena hap^ 
pened to be in England at this period ; and being 
expected one evening at Northumberland House; 
for the amusement of his Serene Highness, Fari- 
nelli was also invited . At the very moment, how- 
ever, of his expected arrival, he sent a message 

* Thii Gentleman, we ondentand, ii a Member of the Crawlej Family lo 
well depicted in Lady Bforgan'^t Florkv«i M'Cabtht. 

2 B 
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that he was eugaged at Lady CoTentry's, and 
could not coiue. 

^' Upon receiving the message, the Duke of 
Northumberland was much disconcerted, and 
made many apologies to the Duke of Modena. 
Upon which His Serene Highness, immediately 
beckoning to one of his suite, — 'Go and tell Fari- 
nelli to come here immediately,^ said he. 

^'Ina short time Farinelli made his appear- 
ance ; and upon his entrance, all the company, 
except the Duke of Modena, rose from their seats, 
and a chair was handed him. 

*''What! my Lord Duke,' said His Serene 
Highness, ^ do you suffer a public Singer to sit in 
your presence ? Go, Farinelli,' continued he, 
*' and stand in yonder corner, and sing one of your 
best songs, and in your best manner.' 

" Accordingly Farinelli obeyed ; and acquitted 
himself in his very best style. When he had done, 
the Duke made a motion to him to retire. Upon 
which Farinelli bowed most respectfully to the 
company, and withdrew." 

^^And glad enough to make his escape, I should 
suppose ;" observed Mr. Classic. " I wonder if 
His very Serene Highness would allow Christian 
burial to such an offender upon returning to his 
native land to rest his bones ? A little tyrannical, 
methinks. That would not exactly suit the inde- 
pendent spirit of a British subject.'^ 

*' Perhaps not ; — ^but if British subjects of no 
repute will presume upon their good fortune and 
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the indulgeiice they me^ with from pemonss of 
rank, they must expect some time or other to be 
chastised for their assurance. The growth of 
insolence, and consequence, and pride, among 
the purse-proud gentry of the present age, is 
really appalling. And between you and I, — I 
think it is full time that it should be checked a 
little.^^ 

^^ And I tliink it is full time for the bieakfast 
things to.be sent away ; so PU ring if you please,'* 
returned Mr. Classic, ^^ for I shall not get through 
the papers till midnight, at this rate; The great 
Alfred^ you may recollect. Cousin, allowed him- 
self but half an hour for his meals. Now, as you 
seem to have such an aversion from encroach^ 
ments on the good order of society, I wonder you 
are not a litde more economical of your time. 
Pm afraid) too, you lavish it away in more in- 
stances than one.'' 

" Pm afraid so too, my worthy Couisin. But 
never mind;--K)ne man's loss is another's gain. 
So my extravagance may serve to amuse those 
who want to kill the enemy ; and if they should 
reflect a little on my follies, they may turn them, 
perhaps, to their own advantage." 

" Which paper will you take while I look over 
the debates ? They are very interesting just now ; 
but I suppose you don't care much about them ?" 

" Not a pin ; — ^give me the Post, if you please ; 
I shall see something of the fashions and the fash- 
ionables there. The scurrility of the Times is 
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part endurance ; and the freedom of the Britiih 
Ftem IS 80 tainted with hcentioiisiiess, th at - ^ ^ 



'' Oh ! that's liberty. Cousin ! British liberty ; 
the pride and boast of the naticm !'' 

*'A mere illusion, Mr. Classic, and a most 
mischievous evih I wouldn't spend a sixpence 
£Mr the piurchase of a seditious pamphlet, or a dis- 
loyal poem, though replete with wit and humour, 
were I as rich as Croesus. E'en from Peter Pin- 
dar himself should my mite be withheld." 

^' Hold your tongue, Simpleton, do ;•— *what 
should you know about sodi things ? The free^ 
dom ci the British press, as well as the British 
subject, has been the admiration of all the world 
forages!" 

^' Ye s- ■ so have our laws and goyemment, Mr. 
Wiseacre; andtheymight justly be so, were they 
properly executed and regulated. But stop a 
little ; — ^in all probability we shall soon see things 
on their old footing; When m^i of ability and 
naticmal spirit are placed at the head c^afiairs, we 
may reasonably look forward to a general reform 
matioD ; as well in mien and manners, as in the 
State. The Right Honorable Secretary for the 
Home Department, fw example, is labouring widi 
all his strength, for the good of the community at 
large.— *The Duke of Wellii^ton is indefatigable 
in his exerti(xis ; and, according to Mr. Editor's 
account*~he acts tho' he leaves others to talk.^^ 

^ * Well, I wish you wouldn't talk quite so much , 
my dear Cousin ; but leave me to go on witfi this 



inc<MKiparabIe speech of Brougham's, that took 
him more than six hom^ in the deUvery ! — there's 
a man for you!'^ 

^' Yes, he's certainly a man of wonderful abih- 
ties ; — but I think, notwithstsuiding, we are rather 
indebted to Mr. Peel for this speech ; though Mr. 
Bro^gtnm nerite the thanks vi the puUio, most 
assuredly, for bo powerfully aidtni^ and assisting 
towards the completion of a work of such national 
importance." 

'' Well, think as you please, my dear Cousin. 
I can only say that female politicians have mighty 
queer notions sometimes. So do let me recom- 
mend you to amuse yourself a little with the fash- 
ions and the fashionat)Ies in the Morning Post." 

" Very well, give, it me then — ^but 'twas impos- 
sible to read while the man was clattering about 
the cups and saucers, and poking the fire out. He 
hasn't left a spark, I declare !" 

" Never mind, fair Cousin, you'll find plenty 
among the fashionables !" 

"Is that intended for something new, Mr. 
Clasdlo? It ps^rt&es of the wit displayed oh the 
tongue and brluns of a calf s head, at al) eveilfii." 
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NUMBER XXXIII 



ON BUUUi, AND THE MUAPPIJCA- 

TION OF WORIM. 



Ridicule has greater pow'r 
To reform the world than four. 



I may storm and rage in Tdn ; 

It but stapifies your brain. 

Bat with raillery to nettle, 

Sets your thoughts upon their mettle ; 

Glres imagination scope; 

Nerer lets your mind elope. 



*^ LONDON Fashions, from Ackerman's Repo- 
sitory, much the same as last month. Bonnets a 
Pombrage, trimmed with couleurs de PAarc en 
ciel. As to the general remarks on dress, they 
are too ridiculous. So interwoven with technical 
terms and abstruse phrases, that they are totally 
incomprehensible to every one but a professor of 
the modish arts ; so I may as well pass them 
over,'* — ^murmured Philomatha. 
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*^ His Majesty, with his usual consideration for 
his loving subjects, has requested that the ladies 
who mean to attend the Drawing Room on Thurs- 
day, will appear entirely in British manufiaw^tures.*^ 

^^ The disturbances at Manchester are, in some 
measure, subsided ; and most of the rioters have 
returned peaceably to their employers/^ 

" We have recently seen a most beautiful spe- 
cimen of the great improvement made in EngUsh 
L^horn bonnets. ^^ — Provincial Gazette. 

" And sure now,^^ says Paddy, " if an English- 
man were bom in Ireland, heM just be after mak- 
ing as many blunders as any Irishman in the 
world, or any where else. Now I should very 
well like to know how an English can be a Leg- 
horn bonnet, Mr. Editor? and whether cloth 
made in Belfast or in Scotland is one and the 
same thing ? For I observed the other day that 
a Linen-draper in Oxford Street had notified, by 
a placard on his window, — Scotch Irish sold 
HERE ! Now this is mighty odd, thought I ; and 
in Ireland, sure, we would never believe that Irish 
was Scotch, or that Scotch was Irish. But in 
England nobody seems to doubt it !^^ 

Do not some of our learned Senators commit a 
similar blunder in the misapplication of the word 
Catholic.^ This cannot proceed from want of 
knowing better, at all evaits ; but custom has to- 
lerated Ae use of the word in a very wrong sense ; 
and, in all probability, it will creep into our 
dictionaries a few years hence, with quite a new 
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iiiira»ing annexed to it. Neither Sheridan^ Wal- 
ker> nor Johnson^ ioform w thi^ Catholic has in 
view but one particular sect ; thoagk, firom the 
general. acceptotioQ. of the word^ many are kd iata: 
that error ; and otheva give into it with their eyes 
wide Qpen> and in opposition, to thdr olearar 
senses. These Lexicographers moat decidedly' 
aver, that, the term Catholic means universal ; 
and conaeiquently relates to the whcde faody^ c£ 
ChristiaaSt and incli^dea allits memboB, wiietheii 
Greeks, Romans, Germans, Scotch^ Irisk, or 
English. Yet so generally is. the Tvoid used to 
denote that sect which belongs, exclusivdy to the 
church of Bome^ that even Peers, as well as. the 
Members of the Lower Hoiise, not excepting J^ 
shops. Priests, and Deacons,, ii^udidously adop< 
the phrase, in debatii]^ what ia called the Catho^ 
hiQ QuESTMN ;. , and incessantly reeur to the 
Catholic EmsncipatioD, the Catholic Claims, the 
Catholic Petitions^ the Cathohc. tenets^ &c • Eveit 
the iH-ess tol(»!ates the usage of the term ; : andit 
is IM) uncommrai thing for the learned editora of 
pamfdilet^, newspapers, and magazines, tnialk of 
Irish Roman Cathdks, and English Romaa Ca» 
thoUcs, in allusioii to the members cif the Bonush 
cJwrch.: 

A flock of geese, w sheep, »e generalLy d>^ 
served to follow the same course ; and yd^ oecaF 
»Umi^y^ one more £»igacious than the. nest, wifl 
wander from his dull ccmipanions and lead, the 
way to better pasture. Shall animals, then, diat 
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may be ckusBed above the cackling or baaing 
tribC) for ever pace the same duU comMon track, 
without an effort to improve their way ? 

Th^ blundering bulls, ftwr aught we know, 
may lead to miscbiefe yet unseen. ^^Is it not one 
of the chief articles of your creed to believe in the 
Holy Catholic Church ?^^ asks Mr. Legate in his 
anxiety to allure you to the Romish doctrines, 
" and do you not constantly ^ piiay for the good es- 
tate of the Catholic Church ? and 'yet you will not 
declare yourself a Catholic . ^ * 
r "A Catholic ? — I would not be a Catholic for all 
the world^^— ejaculated honest John Bull. " I 
hate the Catholics, and will never pray i^ain for 
the Catholic Church as long as I live, or say that 
1 believe in it more, if, as yen declare, it only 
refers to the Popish Religion. ^\ 

Not that John Bull actually dislikes any indi- 
vidual because he is a Romanist, though he is apt 
to express himself so, oddly ; ^tia the profession, 
not the person, he objects to. He cannot endure 
the idea of encountering a Pope^s bull, and I 
verily believe that all the bulls in the nation would 
be horrified and set up a roar at the approach of 
such a monster, though they do ^but Ibugh at an 
Irish bull, and occasionally^ imitate' his natural 
propensity to set other bulls in a roar. 

*' Well there's hot much news in the paper, 

sure enough,'' said Philomatha^ after scanning 

over a few paragraphs. " Nothing but accidents, 

murders, robberies, and atrocious attacks of every 

2 F 
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description • Catholic Meetings— Meetings of the 
Bible Society — and all kinds of Meetings for the 
Suppression of Vice ; and yet crimes seem to 
abound more than ever. Oh ! by the way I must 
just take a peep at Poet's Corner.'^ 



POETRY. 

(from BWIfT*8 DISCRIFTXON OF THE LBGIOM CLUB.> 

As I BtroU the city, oft I 
Spy a building large and loftyi 
Not a bow-shot from the Coll^e^ 
Half the Globe from, sense and knowledge ; 
By the prudent Architect, 
Plac^ against the Church direct; 
Making good ray Grandame's jest, 
Near the CAtirdk— you know the rest* 

Tell us what this pile contains 2 
Many a head that holds no brains. 
These Demoniacs let me dub 
With the name of Legion Club. 



TIM AND THE FABLES,. 

(r«OM THE TBMTO IMTBLLIGBHOBB.) 

In Lucas's by chance there lay 
The Fables writ by Mr. Gay. 
Tim set the volume on a table. 
Read over here and there a Fable ; 
And found, as he the pages twirPd, 
The Monkey who had seen the Worlds 
For Tonson had, to help the sale, 
Prefixed a Cut to every Tale. 
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The M<Mikej was completely drest. 

The Bean in all his airs exprest. 

Tim with surprise and pleasure staring, 

Ran to the glass, and then comparing 

His own sweet figure with the Print, 

Distinguish*d ef*rj feature ln*t. 

The twist, the squeeze, the rump, the fidge in all, 

Just as they look'd in the original* 

** 'Tis a true copy, I'll say that for't ; 

^^ I well remember when I sat for't. 

^^ My every face, at first I knew it, 

^^ Just in the dress the Pointer drew it.'^ 

Tim, with his likeness deeply smitten, 

Would read what underneath was written. 

The merry tale, with moral grave.: 

He now >began to storm and rave * — 

^* The cursed villain ! now I see 

^^ This was a libel meant at me : 

^^ Those Scribblers grow so bold of late, 

^^ Against us Ministers of State 1 

^^ Such Jacobites as he deserve,-— 

** D me, I say they ought to starve." 



(from the beasts' confessiok.) 

When Beasts could speak, (the learned say 

They stUl can do so every day,) 

It seems they had Religion thei^ 

As much as now we find in men. 

It happen*d when a Plague broke out, 

X Which therefore made them more devout) 

The King of Brutes (to make it plain. 

Of Quadrupeds I only mean) 

By proclamation gave command 

That ev'ry Subject in the Land 

Should to the Priest confess their sins ; 

And thus the pious Wolf begins :— > 
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^^ Good itther, I must own witk Bham^i 
^' That often I have been to blame ; 
^^ I DDSi confess on Friday last, 
<< Wretch that I wasy I broke ray fast. 
^^ Bat I defy the basest tongne 
^^ To prove I did my Neighboor wtoag ; 
'^ Or ever went to seek my food 
<^ By rapine, theft, or thirst of blood/* 



And now for— 

THE BUDGET. 

'' The first act by which Doa Miguel betrayed 
his absolute intentions, was the publication of a 
decree, without teference to the Legislature, on 
the subject of smuggling corn into Portugal. A 
city punster observed, this proved him to be a 
rogue in grain .^^ 

Oh ! this is too bad, and as old as Adam ; be- 
sides, ^twas no city pun, — ^but the observation of 
a Miller. 

" PRECAtTioN,— A celrtain Don in Pcwrtugal, 
who, it is 9aid, dreads the operation of shaving, 
has discovered a most effectual method to prevent 
the razor from doing any considerable pi^chief in 
the hand of an eKpert executioner,—-' Make a 
Baron of your barber,^ says he. * Tremor will 
cease as he advances, and you will escape from 
having your face or throat cut.^ ^* 

" A man named Courtney, astonished the na- 
tives of Bucks, some years ago, by waUj^ing back- 
wards over a quarter oi a mile of ground, till he 
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had completed forty miles ; which he accom- 
pHshed in the short space of one day. Such a 
feat, observed a wit, would create but Utile sur- 
prise now, as men are seen to go backwards 
every day/^ 

" The same individual proposed to give a spe- 
cimen ofJamJliffhty talents, and actually applied 
to the Vicar of the parish for leave to fly from the 
church ! But it was said it was the Vicar^s ob- 
ject to induce people to fly to, and not from the 
church ; consequently this request was refused.^* 

" A Knigjit of equal ingenuity has just notified 
to the public, that an expedition to the Moon, by 
an invention he has completed, may be accom- 
plished with much, grealer ease than Captain 
Parry ^s expedition to the eastern part of our globe 
by a north-wedt passage! Perhaps Sir Knight 
has been consulting with the Buckinghamshire 
original ; from whose wings, though cut, he might 
still contrive to take a pattern/^ 

Old Cato used to say,-^" Wise men learn more 
from fools, than fools from wjse men/* 

And thene^s aa end of " The Budget/* I ve- 
rily bdiicjve w^e shaU, at last, be enabled to reach 
th(^ mijti^Qdes by a perpendicular passage through 
tbe dearth I from the tujanel under the Thames; 
provide we can gusurd against springs aod the 
wakitofairl : : 
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NUMBER XXXIV. 



ON VARIOUS WOHDBRB. 



Those things that startle me or yom^ 
I grant are strange; yet may be true. 
Who doubts that elephants are foand 
For science and for sense renowned ? 
Borri records their strength of parts. 
Extent of thought, and skill in arts; 



Let those who question this report 
To Pliny's ancient page resorU 



" WELL, Mr. Classic, have you got through 
Mr. Brougham's speech ?'* 
" Yes — and I think I never read a better.^^ 
^^ I question, notwithstanding, if he has made 
such wonderful discoveries as some of his con- 
temporaiies, of whom I have been reading. One 
man has found the way to march backwards faster 
than others can proceed forwards ;— another has 
invented wings for men to fly withal ;— «. third 
has discovered the way to raise himself without 
wings ; — and a fourth propels you through the 
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earth with greater rapidity than steam can force 
you over the smooth surface of the main,'' 

" Discoveries of a still more useful tendency are 
likely . to be made too, by all account, my fair 
Cousin. Have you met with no greater wonders?'^ 

"A few EXTRAORDINARY FACTS from the 

American papers. In the first place, they are 
going to make a navigable canal of the Falls of 
Niagara ; and have already despatched one vessel 
with live stock. There's also an account of a 
Deserter who was sentenced to be shot, but was 
reprieved in consequence of having three times 
driven back the ball with his right hand ! and a 
whole string of miraculous events of one kind or 
other, to hwrify and amuse the credulous at a 
distance. Land monsters devouring every Eiiig. 
lish emigrant they can fall upon — sea serpents 
rearing their hideous farms to clear the decks of 
every vessel Aey approach— and mermaids rising 
from the bottom of the deep to take a peep at 
their more formidable brethren !'^ 

" You dcm't believe th»e are such animals 
then, from the ludicrous tone in which you repeat 
these accounts ? Your faith, I presume, reaches 
no further than your sight ; which is not very 
clear at times, 1 think I have heard you say ?" 
observed Mr. Classic, with a profound bow.-^ 
^^ Millions of animals are supposed to exist in the 
bosom and at the bottom of the ocean, which the 
eye of man has never beheld. ' I have ^een so 
muchy^ says the learned Dr. Johnson, ^ that I 
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can beUeve more.^ A mennaid, as it is des- 
cribed, is not a more extraordinary animal than 
that which, from its resemblance to die huiilan 
species, we call the Wild Man of the Wood. Awf 
indeed the whole race of Monkeys seem t6 be so 
near akin to Man, that the Negroes in Ae West 
Indies are firmly persuaded they could even talk 
if they chose to do so ; — * but no, JHcLssa^ him 
know better ^^ say they ; * Monkey lazy dUgh^ 
kim no hve work, JIfdsaa. Soon as Jtferikey 
speak, JUassa, Buckramanflog JHohkey and 
make kim work P 

" Mermaids are mentioned by Plihy, and' Ale*, 
ander of Alexandria. Marolla relates that Ffteicis 
de Pavia was one day invited- by the Queen of 
Zpiga to fish for them in the Lake of Aquelindo, 
on the western coast of Africa : there he saw thir* 
teen, and caught one. There waS' ()ne also seen 
by several persoi^ on th^ rocks of Derrygima, in 
Errisbeo. Mr. Evans, of Cleggan, wha salv it, 
affirms, that for near an hour she remained iri 
perfect tranquillity, in view erf upitftwls' of three 
hundred perscms ; imlil a musket wiks lev^itled ai 
her, which, having flashed in Che ^h*, i^he tnime^ 
diately dived, and was not aflertrslp^^sfietefj^'' * 

'' Had you been one sttncklg- tlTe (hre^ Hundl^ 
spectators, my learned Coustn, n&y dbutirt&^pa^ 
%aps, might have been remdved.^^ . 1 1 . : ; 

^' I thank you for that mark of <^iviUity, iatt lal J 

ts ; but my testimony doe» not appear to be 

^g, on a subject so well evidenced aliibady. 
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Are they not mentioned to have been seen in 
Hudson^s Voyage ? And the Rev. Dr. Philip, in 
a letter from the Cape of Good Hope, dated April, 
1822, says — ' I have to day seen a Mermaid, now 
exhibiting in this town. I have always treated 
the existence of this creature as fabulous ; but my 
sciepticism is now removed.^ He then proceeds 
with the description of the animal, which is simi- 
lar to every other 1 have met with ; only he ob- 
serves in continuance — Hhe countenance has an 
expression of terror, which gives it the appearance 
of a caricature of the human face ;^ but he is dis- 
posed to think that both these circumstances are 
accidental, and arose from the manner in which 
the creature met its death. 'It was caught some- 
where to the north of China by a fisherman, who 
sold it for a trifle ; after which it was brought to 
Batavia. Here it was purchased by Captain 
Eades for five thousand Spanish dollars. Cap- 
tain Eades is a passenger on board the American 
ship Lion, now in Table Bay.^ 

** Now do you think, my incredulous Cousin, 
that the Rev . Grentleman alluded to would lend his 
name to testify a circumstance that might be con- 
tradicted by all the town and the whole ship^s 
crew ? Besides, there was one some years ago at 
Haarlem ; and the supposed hand of another was 
for some time preserved in the cabinet belonging 
to the physic garden at Leyden.^^ 

** The supposed hand! that puts me in mind 

of a story 1 have read somewhere of a traveller 

2g 
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who when viewing the curiosities that were care- 
fully preserved in die Church of St. Ambrose, at 
Milan, was shewn the brazen serpent erected by 
Moses in the desert. ^ 1 thought/ said she, ^ that 
was beaten to powder by the Divine ccmunand.' 
The Priest looked surprised and displeased . ^ For- 
give me, father,^ said she, ^ perhaps this was made 
of tliat powder ?' The father bowed assent, ^^ 
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NUMBER XXXV. 



ON SUPERSTITION. 



< .... ; V 



'J 



Alas ! you know the truth too well ; ' 

fhs salt mts spilt— to me it fell. 

Then to contribute to my loss, 

My knife and fork were laid across ; . , 

On Friday too !— >the day I dread I 

Would I were safe at home in bed ! 

Last night, (I vow to heav'n *tis true) 

Bounce from the fire a coffin flew. ^ 

Next post some fatal news shall tell ! 

Grod send my Cornish friends be well. 



THE desire of searching into futurity has, no 
doubt, given rise to a variety of superstitious 
follies, equally weak and extravagant. 

*' The Romans in particular," says a celebrated 
Author of Heathen Theolc^, '' found out almost 
innumerable ways of Divination ; all nature had 
a voice, and the most senseless beings, and most 
trifling accidents, became presages of future 
events. This introduced ceremonies that were 
the moBt childish and ridiculous, and which yet 
were performed with an air of solemnity." 

"Birds, on account of their swiftness, were 
sometimes ccmsidered by the Egyptians as the 
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symbols of tlie winds ; and figures of particular 
species of fowl, were set up to denote the time 
when the near approach of a periodical wind was 
expected. From hence, before they undertook 
any thing of consequence, as sowing, planting, or 
putting out to sea, it was usual for them to say, 
let us consult the birds j meaning the signs fixed 
up to gire them the necessary information they 
then stood in need of. By doing this, they knew 
how to regulate their conduct ; and it frequently 
happened, that when this precaution was omitted, 
they had reason to reproach themselves for their 
neglect. From hence mankind mistaking their 
meaning, and retaining the phrase let us consult 
the birds; and, perhaps, hearing old stories re* 
peated of the advantages such and such persons 
had received by consulting them in a critical mo- 
ment, when the periodical wind would have ruined 
their affairs ; they began to conceive an opinion 
that the fowls which skim through the air were 
so many messengers sent by the gods to inform 
them of future events, and to warn them against 
any disastrous undertaking. From hence they 
took nodce 6f their flight, and from their different 
manner of flying prc^nosticated good or bad 
omens. The birds were instantly' grown won- 
derous wise; and an owl, who liat^ the light, 
could not pass by the window of a sick person in 
the night, where he was offended by the light of 
a lamp or candle, but his hooting must be con- 
sidered as prophesying that the life of the poor 
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tnan was nearly at an end . Observations were 
also taken from the manner in which the sacred 
chickens took their food ; from the chattering or 
hooting of crows, pies, owls, &c. and from the 
running of beasts, as heifers, asses, rams, hares, 
wolves, &c. when these appeared in uncommon 
places, crossed the way, or run to thei right or 
left. They also pretended to draw a 'ffJO^ or bad 
omen from the most common and trifling tetions 
of life, as sneezing, stumbling, starting^ the riumb* 
ness of the little finger, the tingling of the ear, the 
spilling of salt upon the table , &c . ^ ^ j 

Now it is very well known that cattle, as the 
storm approaches, will bellow and run to seisdi 
shelter under a tree or a hedge ; and 

^^ Prone to the lowest Tale, the aerial tribes 
Descend : the tempest-loving raven scarce 
Dares wing the dubious dusk," 

So that these things may certainly be considered 
as the eflfect of some great cause, and not the 
cause of any great effect. 

We are informed that " Scipio, Augustus, and 
many others, have without any fatal consequences, 
despised the chickens and the other arts of divi- 
nation ; but when the Generals miscarried in any 
enterprise, the people laid the whole blame on 
the heedlessness with which they had been con- 
sulted ; and if he had entirely neglected consulting 
them, all the blame was thrown upon him who had 
preferred his own forecast to that of the fowls ; 
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while those who made these kind of predictions a 
subject of raillery, were accounted impioius and 
profane. Thus they construed as a punishment 
from the gods, the defeat of Claudius Pulcher^ 
who, when the sacred chickens refused to eat 
what was set before them, ordered them to be 
thrown into the sea. ""If they wont eat^^ said he, 
'they shaU drink.''' 

As ignorance is said to be the parent of doper* 
stition, it is astonishing that so wise a people as 
the Romans could ever be addicted to such mon* 
strous absurdities; and that they should even 
allow them to encroach upon their religious cere- 
monies. The Church of Rome in the first i^es 
of Christianity, it is generally allowed, was purely 
Apostolic ; but in process of time strange super- 
stitions, through the misunderstanding of former 
customs, perverted their judgment^ and betrayed 
them into errors of a most serious nature. 

"Hopes and fears, romantically indulged,'^ 
says Johnson, " are apt to misguide. If yoir are 
pleased with prognostics of good, you will be ter- 
rified likewise with tokens of evil, and your whole 
life will be a prey to superstiticm.*^ 

The veneration which the Romans entertained 
for Augury, led them into ceremonial devotions 
both unscriptural and contrary to ccnnmon sense. 
When all the previous ceremonies were perfermed, 
the Augur, clothed in robe, offered up a prayer, 
the form of which may be seen in that ofifered to 
Jupiter at the election of Numa Pompilius. "O 
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Father Jupiter, if it be thy will that this Numa 
PcHnpilius, on whose head I have laid my hand, 
should be King of Rome, grant that there be clear 
and unerring signs within the boimds I hare de^ 
scribed.*^ 

The prayer bdng thus ended, the Priest turned 
to the right and left, and to whatever point the 
birds directed their flight, in order to determine 
from thence whether the god approved or rejected 
&e choice. 

From hence it appears that superstition and 
ftdly, by adopting what they did but imperfectly 
understand, turned symbols and allegories into 
realities, and did infinite injury to the cause of 
rdigicm, by diffusing error rather than know-. 
ledge. The Romans, not satisfied with the Apos*^ 
tolic doctrines that were first taught them by St. 
Peter, when he converted them to Christianity ; 
and bewildered with the superstitious practices to 
which they were addicted, at length became, con- 
trary to the sage advice of the wisest of men, 
righteous overmuch^ and through excess of re^^ 
ligion, introduced ceremonies and imposed pe» 
nalties in tiie Churdi of Christ, that were neither 
sancticmed by the Scriptures, nor consistent with 
the mild doctrines of Christianity. 

Thus do trifling absurdities, sometimes, grow 
kito enormities, and lead to the most ruinous con- 
seqnaices. All extremes are reprehensible;-^— 
\mt extremes in religion should be particularly 
guarded ag84nst«4hey are full of danger, and 
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lead to bigotry, enthusiasm, hypocrisy, enmity, 
strife, and wrangHngs ; and, in short, to. any 
thing but those charitable virtues, which ought to 
signalize the character of a Christian^ 

The same weakness of mind that indulges su- 
perstitious infatuations, produces also that enthu- 
siastic frenzy and hypocritical cant so prevalent 
in modem times. If we live up to the. Gospel, 
without endeavouring to go beyond it, and wait 
patiently the good or evil that is to befal us, with- 
out diving into futurity ; God will surely be satis- 
jfied. Those religious pursuits which proceed 
from the heart and are sancticmed by the Scrip- 
tures, must be the most acceptable to the Almighty. 
A cheerful and rational participation in the bless- 
ings He has bestowed on us is also not only 
allowable, but well-pleasing unto oiur Heavenly 
Father who has provided all things fori our use. 
Yet, ^' one believeth that he may eat all things, 
another who is tceah,^^ saith St. Paul, '^eateth 
herbs; and let not him that eateth despise him 
that eateth not ; and let not him that eat^h 
not judge him that eateth. For we shall all 
stand before the judgment seat of Christ. 
Jis I live^ saith the Lord, every knee shall 
bow to me, and every tongue shall confess to 
God.'' 

'' Hast thou faith f saith the satne Apostle 
in his Epistle to the Romans, ''happy. is he that 
condemneth not himself in that thing which he 
alloweth. And he that doubteth is damned 
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ifke €at^ because he eateth not of faith, Jbr 
vfh^tsower is not of faith is sin. We then 
that are strong ought to bear the infirmities 
iff.tMe fdeaft^. and not to please aursehe^.^^ 
/xlxhii^^e meanest capacities may. comprehaid 
that a sample ^'be^comes a matter t^ conscience^ 
and should therefore be attended €o most. strictly. 
Wise itaen of all nations, see into the true sense 
and meaning of things ; but the. vulgar gd'nQ 
furibei' than superstition carries them. * 

A'w^lUinformed Deaivlof St. Patrick's tells us 
bC<a French Gentleman, a member of the Homish 
Churehs who; dining with sc»iie comipany oa a 
fast-day 9 called for some eggs and bacon. The 
rest were very angry and feproved him for so 
heinetas a sin: whereupon he wrote the following 
lines' extempore ; which plt)ve him, at all events, 
to be a man of ability. 



'' M 



Peui; on .eroire avec boos sens, 
Qa'an lardon le mit enpolere 
Ou, gue manger, un harang, 
&est' un secret poor lui plaire ? 
En sa gloire en?ellop^ 
Songe (^{1 bien de nos soupe ? 

. THUS INTERPRETED |M ENGLISH. 

Who can belieTe, with common sense, 
A bacpn.slice gi?es God offence, 
Or how a herring hath a Charm, 
Almighty ?engeance to disarm ? 
Wrapt up in Majesty Di?ine, 
DoH ht regard on what we dine? 

2h 
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^ And ^.^ Paul' liiiii^fliafts^saiKttQMd the dkKV 
triiie, by the ibHowinip drnftasitai in fait^EpiBttr'tB 
Iht^Roniiyoit^ '\\«>v\ vA n\\>\\v> \>ur.'\\''' u.» \\>^> 

J€iu$4 thai there tr. mat^inff^melean ifMMf; 
InA to him that eeieemeth aimf ihmgf to be kn^ 
ckamytohimitiB'uncleam.^^ 

AndagBiii) tothe CorintbiaDS he exprcsdy says, 
'^ Whateoever is sold in the shmMee^ that 
eat^ ashing no qmestionjbr €o$$9ciene(^ sahe : 
Jkr the etwth is the Lord's, mud thejidmess 
thereof. Tf an^^ them that betteoe mot, bid 
ffcmto a feast, amdye be di^^osed to gOywhiUi^ 
e64verM eet before you^ eed; asking »o ^pies^ 
4ionfor oofueience^ eahe.^' 
:> So tkts then, are those who have no scruples oa 
the subjects authorisBcd by St^ Paul to partake of 
whatsoever is set before them, without risldiig 
God^s anger. Should they consider the fastings 
of their brethren as mere superstition, let them 
reflect ^tis a superstition that injures no one ; and 
that liberty of conscience is allowed equally to the 
one and to the other. 

It is even related of acertani Pope^ that he was 
so delighted with Montesquieu, that, in order to 
give him the highest mark of satis&ction, he dis- 
pensed him from fasting in Lent, and permitted 
him to eat meat all the year round. A proof that 
his Holiness did not conceive it to be a point of 
very great importaace« Accordingly a brief was 
prepared in Apostolic Chancery to this effect, and 
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Montwquiett waa called upoa to pay a con^ider- 
abla JWDO.foriitbe fees(, . But he had loo much k* 
spect liar his Holinesa to: think that neceisaryyaDd 
tbaneforedectined it^^sayiag, ^Miis Holiness^s 
wqrd 10 qtiiile si^debtiiwf ve^ and my asaertitig 
that he . har giveii it^ will pei^tly : satisfy the 
Cur^ of my parish, w that 1 have no occasioa for 
ttti}< paiehiiieat dwuDiei^ 

Xho eflbctBi^ however), of giving way to absurd 
in&tsatioqft^ and iseducing spirita, am dangerous 
aodiMmetimes fetal, not lOnly. j|o individuals^ but 
jito;whole3diigdoni8; £9rjui» 
. In the tilne oC Gadwalkidar, King! iof the West 
Britons,! there was so great a faitaine, whicb eot^ 
turned eleven yeaiB^ that &e land beoame iii a 
niannisr ; di»)late :. insomuch that the Kii^ and 
iDaay o£ the: Lords were 4rtyea to forsake tiieir 
«H^v6 XMNtaiilry ; and Cadwalladar himself went 
to;;hfo Cousin: Alan, King of little Britain in 
JFnince.: ; Burittg which time, the Saxons, taking 
<adY»nt£^6i of bis iabseneev came over in swarms, 
and dispossessed the forlorn Britons of what thefy 
jhadfiSJid shared it among th^m&elves . Whereupon 
CadwaUoidarr obtainmg assistance of hk» Cousin 
Alan^wais coming over to restrain their insolencies ; 
.when* making ; prayers to 6od for success, he 
imagined he; beard a: voice that forbad him the en- 
terprise ; declarifig that it was iiotiiiod's will that 
the Britons i should rule this land any longer, and 
therefore, bade ima depart to Rome and receive 
of Pepe Sergins <the habit of religion ; wherein 
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he should die and fest in peace. Aceordtngty he 
obeyed the voice, was shwn a Monk^ aaod abah^ 
doned Britain to its unhappy &t6 \ which soon 
after became a cblony of Saxons^ who^ in (irfoeess 
of lime, divided the Island into seveAi 'kir^olsis, 
and formed the Saxon Heptarchy « Sucli wte the 
effect of Cadwalladai^'s stiperstttiOBw . < 

Christianity, which had Mtherfco been exercised 
in all its native pm*ity, was severetyckecked by 
these invaders ; who were inaking rapid strides 
to enslave the comitry in its aiicient P^^aniion. 
And thus was the happiness of a people destr<^ed, 
and the welfisire of their soiil and body involved, 
through the weakness of ocie^ infttuatedi devotee. 

How difieirent was the religion of our ittustifous 
Monarch George III. He was a Christian in 
every sense of the word ; feeling the most awfal 
reverence for the holy ceremonies of the Cbuteh 
and Divine Institutions. It was never, j^eriiaps, 
more strongly manifested than during the pre- 
parations for the installation that took place ' in 
1805. 

'^ A Nobleman, high in favor,^^ it is reported, 
«' having asked in an apparently n^ligent man- 
ner, whether the new Knights would not be 
obliged to take the Saci^meiit previbi» to the in- 
stallation ? The King instantly marked his feel- 
ings by a change of countemnce ; and, with some 
severity, said — No ! That a religious institution 
is not to be mixed with our profane ceremonies. 
Even at the time of my coronation I was very 



UtaWiiling to take the Sacrament ; but, ^'hen I 
was assured it. ^1,8 .iQdi84)ensable, and tliat 1 must 
Iheceive it ; before I even approached the Com- 
munion Table, I took <^the bauble from my head. 
The Sacrament^ my Lord, is not to be profaned 
by our Gothic institutions !^' 

And His Majesty's reply to the first Lord of 
the Treasui^y whep pressed to consent to bringing 
in the proposed Bill respecting the Roman Catho- 
lic Question, in the year 1807, is sufficient to 
testify how religiously he felt the obligation of an 
oath. 

" My Lord^'* said he, " 1 am one of those who 
ntopieet ani •mitb j i • I : baye ^firmness suif&cient to 
v^iiit imf^ 'throne and retire to a cottage, or place 
opayineek on a block oir a sfcafTold, if my pieople 
ireqiiirie it; but I have not resolution to break that 
4iathi which L'took in the 'most solemin mann^ at 
.my coronation.'' i 
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NUMBER XXXVi: 



ON ENTHUBIA8H. 



Let not thb wetk unknowiiig hand 
Presome thy bolts to throvr; 

Or deal dftmoatioo roand the Und, 
On each I judge thy foe. 



THE precision and perspicuity with which die 
important and necessary artickss of Christian fidtfa 
are drawn up in the Apostles^ Creed, render them 
sufficiently comprehensive to meet the capacity of 
all dasses of Christian disciples. Yet what num- 
bers, who do not fix their attention on these, 
plunge themselves into a wide expanse of intrica^ 
cies, and become bewildered in their wanderings ; 
so that they can neither withdraw themselves, nor 
proceed, without being lost in the endless maze of 
romantic windings. 

The duties of religion, too, are so deaiiy pointed 
out in the Gospel, that no one need perplex him- 
self, or go further than that, either fw the regula- 
tion of his conduct, or the formation of his religious 
opinions. But the weakness of human nature is 
such, that a due medium is rarely attended to. 
One goes beyond the obligations required of him ; 
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another, ^with indlfifertnii^; most' shamefully neg^- 
kctetJ^^H'. A piuiM^tuarp^ffoi^iitiiiiic^o^ 
deVotidnd-^^ t<%ulia!f 'Slttendahc^e on public Wbf-' 
i^hip-^'^litid a^ btrict atte^tSUcoi' t6 holy Institiirtibhs^ 
are duties not only iconsisteut with otir professions^ 
but absolutely required of us/ Notwithstanding*; 
these, aceordiiig to the (jrospel, should g^ve w^y 
to the exercise of charitable tod' active duties of 
life. But, alas? how g^evotisly mistaken are 
some of the firenzied ^[ithusiasts of the present 
day ; who, in their zeal for religion, totally neg- 
lect the relative duties, and traverse the country 
td expound the Scriptures and convert sinners^ 
to tne titter ruin of their owta fiunili^^^Mo the ieuii 
tioy«ttce ^ the cdrnmumty-^nd to the great in<i 
jvtfy <Kr true religion. How is it possible tbit 
Boen byed to cbtnmoB pursuits, and acciistoitied 
obly ' to <h« orditiary ^ bceupatiittis of life * withotlt 
dMdy, afid sotnetiines, without i^oUimoii'seiii^, 
^ho«t}d> tiift able to explain to dther^ wli«[t ^^ <!^ 
tkft tlJMter8f^d'tlM;ffiJtelt«d? ^ ^^Matis&;'<'say%e^; 
"Uke^tfte ApcJAllei xJt Bid; we a^ inspii'ia'. Wei* 
<hdy iH^b,ll pooi< filiterafe liieik >. s6iiii! fishei^m^, 
x)lieat^iitt&^€t,anot)ier'ata!tL^fIiy^^'' HbMl 
•Btcya thtSia^phi^; n6i'^4ippSs6''foi''d'ili(y^t; 
tfeejf irit^lllkeiite on that '^ookrtl' F*'it wai 
f^«l*v»^cfi!i^t^ o^the Seks^imr^e* mpectiEbih 
im nAii^^tA in «irdtittteti(fii4^, ' «^ h^g^ tiji'ttdi* 
chililren tti aodi/t ik^ [ that iri dete idf heed,- fh^ 
mi^hf ^ a1>le io iiikii!i(^ti thete^V^ l^ M 1^ 
fesisibU 6i* thidef' iik ^vUi^U they "W^ 'ittetcM. 
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St. Paul, therefore, being taught the wt . t)C , teat 
QWkiogi wasno.repiioacb to hiomior ia^^edim^ul 
to I^iB Bublim^r ^tpdiea* > .Th^^se .wbp 9fe Yff»^ ith 
the hi^t<«3r 4;)f th^. Apqrtii^,.i9re,itYidli a^vwe ijMt 
St, ,Paul 8tiHlie4 uncler GamaJi.eI,:,aii. fmiumi 
DoctQi* of the jLaw ; under wboee tuitioii,h« >ipa4e 
such progress, that he £ir eHcelle4 jtb^ ve^t of hM 
fellow students, as we rea4 in Gfilati4ns: nt^^hence 
it appears that he w^ a person of nK)re than, or- 
dinary parts< and diligence. Neither was. St« 
Matthew an illiterate or needy ipoan. A publican 
or gatherer of the taxes and tributes, was ^ office, 
in those days, of credit and reput^Ltion, usually 
conferred upon Roman Knights. FL Sab^iaus, 
the EmpercH* Vaspasian^s fatber, W99 public^ of 
the Asian Provinces. But th<^ Roman tax-^g^*- 
therers generally farmed out the busiqe^ .^o^. spo^ 
of the ns^iy^, who best understwd the |LffiMi^;Pf 
their own country, St. Ma^tbi^ilKy l^ffi areiio-. 
formed, w;as one pf tbes^ j^FQ^ers. oir poll^tiH^ of 
the qustoms ; who had viery pqwerful eng^^me^ts 
to the world, was in plentifu) circuips^qesy.i^iid 
was in a fair way of increasing bi^ wealth, when 
he was cdlecl by Christ to the, Apostleship*, Npt«- 
wUbstanding, he left every thing, and gav^ up all 
bis fiaiirprospecte, without he^tati^n,; jAfifl^ though 
it.^ay appespr singular that b^ s^o^ld, impieijLiately 
relinqviish al], and fojlqw a^trang^r, still, l^s iin<- 
derstanding is not \o be called iiji question. , ^^ Fpr,^' 
says his Biographer, ^' it was hardly prob^^l)e that 
soft-headed persons would be put into an.employ- 
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ment of so much difficulty and concern to the 

public, as his was." St. James the Less, too, 

with his brother Jude, cannot with any degree of 

propriety be classed among the ignorant, or lower 

order ; being the sons of Alpheus, a learned man 

atid superintendent of the Churdi of Jerusalem'. 

And Sit. Barnabas, though not numbered among 

tlife twelve, was considered by St. Lukie and the 

pririiitive Church as ah Apostle. He studied with* 

St; Paul under Gamaliel, and sold his estate for 

the relief of the poor ; both which drcuihstanc^es 

are sufficient to testify that he was a man of priU 

perty and learning. As to the poor fishermen; 

who were named by our Lord as His Apostles, if 

we take into consideration the andent custom of 

the Jews, with respect to the education' of their* 

diildren, may it not be as re^onable to suppose, 

that even some among them were men* of learnring' 

as that they were all illiterate ? It seefms hardly 

fiiir, at this dislance of time, to ptit thedl on a 

footing with that order of sodety which follows 

the occupation of fishing in the present day. And 

flie writings they have left behind thetti appear to 

contradict the charge. Yet, the notion that fhey 

#ere all pbor illiterate beings j is so pr^valeht, that 

any individual of mere mod^^te capacity indulgi* 

ing a different opinion, would, in all ' piV)bi»bility ^ 

be ridiculed and scoffed at, should he venture to 

assc^rl that the Apostles could lay any claim to 

liBamiiig or affluence, without referring to chapter 

and verse in support of so bold an assertion . 

2i 
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And after all, ol' what avail to grope out froea 
obscurity, or to tluow any bright gleama on these 
worthies? They fulfilled their ministry; wh^ 
thar they were rich or poor, learned or unlearned. 
Wl^ should we perplex ourselves, then, on pmnts 
^bich ear\y historians have n^leeted to record, 
because they were unessential for us to know? 
For m> better reason, perhaps, than to put tofli^ 
those chimerical notions of the itinerant preadaiera 
of the present day, who never Mi to impress ost 
the minds of their auditors, that the Apostles were 
all men of low extraction like themselves ; and 
whp, like themj were inspired to preach the 
CSospel to all the world. 

The multitude, incapable ci discriminatti^, 
never take into consideration that the Apostles 
were contemporary with our Saviour, and were 
instructed by Him; so the couAagion quickly 
g^reads amcN^^ them, wd zealots more wild spring 
up daily,, to rend the air with their profane ro^ 
ciferations and make a mockery of religion. 

To pass ova* Mr. Alexander Fleteher, of no^ 
torious memory, Mr. Smith, who was accepted 
by the h — nd — ^n JMk-ss — n — ry Soci^ ajs a 
person well qualified to spread the good tidings of 
the Gospel £yr and near ; and who, by the way, 
John Bull declares, never took any ord^ but 
those he receiv^ for bread, when he was a 
journeyman baker ; and a few other Rem. Gen^ 
tkmen of equeJ parts and distinction : let us just 
take a gknce at one or two of less importance. 
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A shoMiiakelr, fcut ekamille, who wad charged the 
other day, at Union Ball, with neglecting to pro^. 
vide for liis fieonily . Upion tl^e Miigi^Arate ^king 
hidi, #hy he n^lected to taiaintaiii hii^ childriih? 
" I liftTfej ftir^^* said he, " a much greater wttrit to 
^eriiirm-^I am instructed by (Sod to be a Minis- 
ter^ and to A^ach vten the ^ay of ;salvation, through 
Jofadnna Sotithbote, <o whciift the Divine iletda*. 
tion was i^venP' Ought «udi a man to be let 
loose upon the public ? A blasphemer, for whom 
tio excuse can be nMe^liikt^dadlne^* And,coii^ 
aequently^ an object fit only to grace the pillory, 
oi^ to be confided within the walls of Bethlehem. 
Another of tb^e maniacs, by ti-ade a black- 
stautfa, rektes to the rabble entfausiasstically as- 
^leRibled roisnd hirni^ whai mounted in his mock 
puipit-^'^an old wooden chair ; that in a fit of 
despfair bt walked forth, one day, into the thickest 
part of a wood in the neighbourhood, with the 
ihtention of puttii^ an end to his miserable exist- 
ence; Buit, just as he was about to make the fatal 
noose, he heard a rustling among the trees, and 
vpoa casting his eyes around, who should he see 
approaching but the tery Devil him^lf ; who, 
accosting him wiidi all the ikmiliarity of an old 
friend, offered to assist him in fixing the cord in 
order to hasten his exit, and theti to fly ofi' with him 
to his own davkAnUms. But, ^^No, Mr. Devil,^' 
said he, ibr fear brought him instantly to his re- 
collection, and to iai sense of all the horrors that 
awaited him, " from this mono^nt I renounce you 
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and all your works. The fiend, however, was 
not to be 80 easily repulsed ; he elaimed me as 
his lawful subject, and renewed the tender of his 
services, officiously taking up the cord and whis- 
pering in my ear, as he presented the instrument 
of death, 'Come don^t be down-hearted, man, it 
will soon be over ; one kick and youMl be there in 
a twinkling.' But all woiddnH do,'' ejaculated 
this inspired preacher, with a deep groan, '4 
heard a voice inviting me to enter the holy taber- 
nacle and preach the Oospel to poor sinners. I 
was determined to obey the call, so I wrestled 
with the Devil in the wood, and felled him to the 
ground ; the Spirit strengthening me as I fought, 
with the power of a Sampson. Thus inspired, 
I come, my brethren, to expound the Scri|itures," 
continued he, '^ and to shew you the way of salva- 
tion ; and if you do not support me with !a liberal 
contribution in my earnest endeavours to save 
your souls, you will all be d — n: — d ; yea, ye will 
be branded with infamy, and cast into perditicxi 
for ever and ever . ' ' A— liien sang out the clerk . 
A — men fervently echoed the converted sinners. 
Sighs and gix)ans resounded through (he multi- 
tude ; sweet music to the preacher's ear— indica- 
tive of the impressicn his discourse had made on 
his believing auditors. 

A general buzz preceded the harmonious 
jingling of shillings and sixpences, and made his 
heart leap with satisfaction. A plate was handed 
about to receive the offerings of the affrighted. 
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and the donations of the ignorant rabble. A long 
prayer was oflfered up, that they might become 
true believers in all he taught them ; and that they 
might increase in benevolence^ charily^ and 
hospitality to the shepherd who watched over 
them; and they were dismissed: — ^the following 
Thursday being announced for their meeting 
again. In the meantime he lives upon their cre- 
dulity;, breakfasting with one, dining with ano- 
ther, and supping with a third. 

The next upon record is a dexterous itinerant, 
who, tired of wandering about the country on foot, 
impressed upon the mind of his auditors how ne- 
cessary it was for him to have a horse to go about 
from place to place, to diffuse the Holy Spirit with 
wbidb he was inspired, into the minds of unbe- 
lievers ; accordingly a horse was provided for 
him— 4>ut he was no sooner safely seated on his 
back, than he found the exercise of trotting over 
hills and hard roads too fatiguing; and, in con- 
sequence, urged them to furnish him with a chaise. 
In a short time he became tired altogether of a 
wandering life, and thought if he had a comfort- 
able house, with appertinents thereunto belonging, 
he should be able, by the placid enjoyment there- 
of, the more effectually to admonish his brethren 
to administer to the wants of others, and to be 
content in that state oS life in which Providencle 
had placed them. Thus did he preach himself 
into a comfortable living. A house was actually 
furnished for him, and he rides about to pubUsh 
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to the worid the glad tidings of peace and plenty^ 
rather than to instil principles either of religion 
or morality. 

^^O what harm can such men do?'^ asks one. 
^^ They'll naturally sink away into thdr former 
nothingness/' says another. ^^As to their preach- 
ing, it is all nonsense.'' Complete nonsense, we 
must allow; but how far these notions may be 
correct, in odier respects, time only can ascertain. 
In the meanwhile, they are increasii^ rajndly, 
encroaching frightfully on the sound doctrines of 
the Church, bringing religion into ridicule, de- 
luding the ignorant, and imposing on the credu- 
lous and unwary. 

One of these raving fanatics, a baker six days 
of the week and a preachei" on the seventh, having 
collected a great crowd about him in a country 
town, not a hundred miles from Brighton, was 
holding forth with all the vehemence of ^ mad- 
man, elevated as usual upon an old chair at the 
owner of a street ; when suddenly, to the great 
hcnrcnr and amazement of the multitude, up started 
a monster of the most horrific sice and shape, with 
hcH'ns and hoofs and tail of wonderous length; 
and seizing upon his prey, darted ojflT with him in 
an instant, in the midst of his edifying harangue, 
the shrieks of the wom^i and children^ the roar- 
ii^ of daundess heroes, and the consternation of 
the whole motley crew. Some declaring the Devil 
had flown off with him, for his profane encroach- 
ments on the sabbath . They ^^ heard the rattling 
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of his chains as he advanced, saw the jdauies 
playing around him as he was carried off, and 
smelt the snlphureous odour with which the air 
was impregnated.'^ 

Now this might pass with many for a mighty 
clever j^^e; smd such it was intended to be by the 
pei^on who practised it— a man from a neigh- 
bouring slaughter-house, who had enveloped him- 
self in the hide of a bullock to personify the Devil, 
and frighten the preacher from breaking in upon 
the duties of the Church for the future. But 
these kind of practical jokes are alway reprehen- 
sible. This, to the ignorant and superstitious, 
might have been fatal in its consequences. And, 
religion, at all events, should not be made the 
tbeioe of low ribaldry oe ^)ort. Bui these itin- 
erant preachers certainly bring it into, discepute 
BXjf^g the lower claes, and suli^ect it, by their vo^ 
ciferoi}3 and idi^t rantings, to ridicule and hidie^ 
rou9 jei||tiag^, iU suit^ to the seeming piety of ibe 
timi^l Religion, in whatever Ibrai it may apu 
pear, should be respected. Itis a« subject too 
serious tp be trifled with;, and if exposed to rail- 
lery b]; j^^Uyand ignoiBante,thp8e wkodisapproife 
aboul^ cbeck.wtth miMaess^ aiid endeavour, by^ 
exaipple, %^ citmyiBee tlndr neighbours tbey ar» 
be^r CJbjd8lwn9^ 
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NUMBER XXXVII^ 
ON THE FORCE OF IBEAGINATION. 



Fear, like a fog, preclades the light. 
Or swells the object to the sight 
Attend my tisionary page, 
And ril disarm the tyrant's rage. 
Come, let the ghastly form appear, 
He*s not so terrible when near. 



" THE force of imagination, espMially when 
strengthened hy fear, or a mournful depi*esBion of 
the spirits, we very well know, creates' a thousand 
extravagant fancies in the mind, not only of indi- 
viduals both learned and unlearned, but bf whole 
multitudes ; who, with different unda'standings; 
seem to see with the same efes, and to hiar witii 
the same ears. A shadow is bransformed intb a 
spirit of daikness ; a dwarf is mi^^fied to a 
giant, and every thing in proportion, is iticreased 
and multiplied till it becomes hideoiB and ap- 
palling ;'' said Magdalina, as she skinmira ov <^ 
the foregoing relations of preachers and devils. 
Praters, if you please, Mr. Printer, pray attend 
to the M.S. I suppose it is now too late to cor- 
rect that blunder, so it must e'en remain as it is. 
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i<V»Speaking od Davils^^^ ccmtiqued MagdnUna, 
^Vuemiiids ixie ofiaiservaiitlidespatclied^iOiie evavr: 
ingi^ iKith {Ei tiMe to a;.'fnend ; ; whose diKeUing, |i<> 
he gure^ ^^asks^tuated jrathen ait^kwardly (Wi noQtivr* 
nal , mess^ngiers . . The . girl : waa . ^sent^; . hon^ven, 
andihad^to traTersetheohuroh-ryacd iniliCiriiVio^i; 
the awful. glooBi:(of wiucl^, rthougili a> b€S9Wtii¥l 
mooolighfc ; night, had; iC^vajted . ion) i h^r : nf rMQua 
systemy aiid i ba0 .prepared her to ley^e <€{very 4h¥>g 
around he^withifear aiid liremUiiig, aiidf tolhaips* 
fiHrtn< and oi^gnify all she^ beheld^ into gluQste and 
hobgoblins. 1 1 Ai)she appraic^^ n^y friended jhahin 
tatioUi \ she thought she perceived a man . standing 
atithe dobf^j; butt noi.way^difiitaayed; at^^uohn^ 
sight, for it was not of nlan gftie wasiafraid^ sh^e 
journeyed on^^ard ;/ and) aa^shei cameiiieaf aw) 
oioreiiearva hideiNis Ibnttiwiib gogglie.eyesvaiKl 
homft^. and ears, aad tail^ tco^ ^- pvddtgioius ismti^ 
arose to hep ¥iew^;^d;gv^iin\h^\if»agiiia^5tfi 
till it out toppe^ theisteeple;that partially shadowed 
iX; from the. braght rays of a. ifuU moos^; . . Starting 
back, with electrical swiftnesiivsbeiflew^acrotelbe 
jBilenl; repositovy. iOC the dead y and Teaeh^ home 
aUnost breathless with terrot?. , i s L-md ^vb mer^y 
.ttponi me, nlia'am, P Ve seen the, DariK^soid tb^ 
poor girl as she! entered the, hMse, and threw 
herself OU' the first chair she could find, her leg^ 
scarcely able to support her along'the passage. 

'fWhat can you mean, Mary?** asked I, with 

precipitation. ' Mean ma'ann* replied the almost 

expiring JVfary^ ^that I saw, thei Devil; he was 

2k 
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staiiAihg fafolt-upright at lVlr»,tB ^gjdoor; 

hiB'ey6B>aUloii fire-^-^kiioke ilamiiig from hb wm- 

trils, tlkbgU'Sttch a frosty nighty •aadToaring^ widi 

aH <hi8' tnij^M 1^^*^ dear me^n^faat a pre^peraiion 

he^s put kne into.^ I i would fein . have ^parMiaded 

her 4hat bhe ^as miataken, or that it im*a^joke 

of'BMaei of Iter compMions mcraly to try her 

courage; but the girl would not be perraaded. 

^ k ib 00 miatake-^^or it is no joke/ said she, 

^ oi that* I am forftii, for Tm frightened to death;^ 

^' With jnnch ado^ however, and in spite of' ber 

asseitioih', we at length prevailed«on the girl to 

arcompany her master, apdpointoiitto him this 

huge mdnstep, who^ she declared^ had beesi the 

death <^' her. As they approached the spot, 

imaginaition^.as inyentive as ever, pourtrayed the 

giant formv with ^1 the Sbtanic appearances as 

b^ore desci&bed, in the very same position^^ta»€2- 

ingboU upright i in the portico they were about 

to entaTv But Mai^: had not the pow^ to • budge 

another step wheii she came, eveui thus guarded^ 

within sight' of the fiend. i ^ ^ 

' '^^<^ There^ snrvtfaen&he ia^^lonH youiiee him?' 

cried the poor lerrifted girl«^pc»nfii]^ with the 

fore finger of ber righchand tothe identioal spot, 

while her left fool was extended at itsfiill stwteh 

the C(mtrak*y way, ready to start in a moni^t^-^ 

' there he standsy • sir ^ all im blaek^^^^teke* oaiie, 

sir, he'is beginning to growl againh-^and^ilook at 

Its monstrtms tail, sir ! ' Its a strange looking 

figure, sure enoi^h, thought Master 9 however, I 
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be- iiotluiig,iii9r^j4hoi% llhe Iwrge ilil«icki ^Ndw/oun^U 

l^Mid. dog^i iihvt hadi ilNenitryittgi t^i mak^i bi^ iivitjf 

ioto.^hehiOuse by{{Mttiiig)l<p)tH0tlM^ 
0€it}ie{>Qi^C»9!>W)t)i<;h«')|«w, iiiithiiig{{hei)WiM|<fieH 
cu9t^ma^:tp» dp., i ifiMf thci riMK-hav^ttglbiien bottadt 

m^t1(k^^of(d gpro«rl0di wi4 »h9wl0);i9<^ fiitmusljf) 

• r^^ P]00|^ 'lMI;ai\f , 4be/in4NEQeiit(ahe sanf rthe laBimal 
fai^q >upOii ihen Jafiatitcar^ Aei¥ 4)d^iiiU{9pi^ed^tfendiR9 
tbei Qtr tnHtib. beri shuieks o£ itevMr en itoHdrdeolwingk 
jximt .pwili;ve)y.^f that #he AW^ the/Dditt vbii' Away 
^ittb h^^master dl ' in ai > btozehP^ m i It . toqwiiw no 
gireat panetratkm tqi see^itbat the foira lof this shvH 
ple^givltreidiitied oa batfimiadiaH HarJaMiiQS;^ >N >h 
.'iBitf what canibe^asid^iMfbati man tofi good aetiite 
aiid i^dacailfion » gilintt » sinlla]: lioeii9» » lb 'tlMir 
inyeotiirer facnlti^ ? u (^ Vl iknew. cai iGentleinan/'? 
ccmtimied i Magdaliaa^trf-^' for i|<ohii]rek yardi miM 
aalMrally iweei a ghcRt-r^^beaiidea^^'twoqldtbe a-felly 
IQ ifiljoduce IBU aolitary !b»bg(>bliu to: 6t«lk .about in 
mcjIanchpLy ino<Hl byfhiieaelf— 4ie ahouldvafclaaat^ 
have half ai dozens iini Ana traiv. . Sol must'giito 
you an account of .my i learned ifria^id :fn- i 
;.■ '^He bad had thefmiftforluaeiaiAcM'ao dfiec^ 
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rather a superior cast of inifid; wa^iKpr ttv Afididge 
in romailtic i^yeriesj or wlmtthe #bHd; perhaps, 
wociM can iittj[ieilititfou£i tMi^A»iiplM»^ He hsUl 
di^oiitly prayed, that if earthly ibortiA) w^ ^reii" 
permitted to revisit this ilethei- wortdj^he^mi^t 
once again be indulged! with ai'iaght Of the dear 
and revered author of his being. lu the glkxnny 
stillness of midtugfat faewiMder^ to h^r grav^; 
implored afresh the -wished^for indulggnoe; and 
liooked wistfully arounid, tlMMgh, perhapir, with 
fearful expectation; Forlet the bravest among 
the brave toy what they will, tiiere is aii «wf ul 
terror connected with this subject, that might un^ 
nerve the most courageous wei<6 they put to the 
test. My fifend neither denied nor admitted the 
common opinion that deparlied' spirits, sometimes, 
wander 'in Utivi world ; his prayer, hoWeveit, -was 
not "gyioiMd, ^and Ife returned home night after 
night without'bein^ ^x>n^ced; 'He was a' grett 
pedestriaav taxid i^ose -mtker to feHoNw^ the bent 
of his lindiiiation, than to 'mount a i^leed, bi^ 'be 
whirled^ over ' the surface of ^tbe ear^ fk>m dtie 
plaoe to -another,' ^widiout the iibetty bf c<xitem- 
pbting^ia sibgle^blijeet ^ he paiis^d. <ln tf ^melan- 
choly m6M', he set off one day, tXMtkie ttf these 
solitary ramUes, to gil^< full vent tiy his mournful 
sensation]^- asfid to contemplatie,' in lonely quiet, 
the heaviest of earthly afflicticms* ;^Mhe death of 
a dear and affectionate friend. It is in these 
lonely wanderings that the mind casi feast itself on 
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niefaaacfaoly! isnjoyiB^nt« .. As^he strblfed leisurely, 
ia« 4eep meditation:, acrees ?a dreary and extensive 
coauii0ii;!unintem]pted' by the awful stillness tbat 
reigned for mileB-anHipd, the fine blue azure of 
the ^y rb^an to darken'—die bright wb of day 
was;oCGasionally <Umin6d by tiie driviDg* douds-*- 
tbeiigfatningflash^^-^the thunder r<41ed over 
his; head'wn a few minutes^ tiie whole canopy of 
heaven was obscured — the rain fell in twrents, 
and our heavy-hearted traveller waa obliged to 
j9eek shelter, not>in a neighbouring cottage as: will 
be .ex{iect€d, but ^ under tiie tiiick umbrageous 
blran<;hes of stately oaks, that lay at some d»tance, 
by' the waysside. For neither house, nor cottage, 
noii village spire^ nor anyisign of life could he 
discern. ' All natui^C' seemed* enwrapped in glo(xn 
— be never felt so dismal^-4he very 'heavens 8^ 
peared to sympathize — and wept. On entering 
the wood he was not displeased tio find a beaten 
track, by following which, < it was but reasonable 
to suppose he* would, sooner or later, reach some 
friendly habitation. But^ neither sound resound- 
ing frcHn the steeple, nor distant bark of d(^, nor 
shrill crowingipf the cock, nor any individual sign 
betokened village, house, or hamlet near. He 
had not penetrated for into the wood, however, 
before he observed on the road side, in the hollow 
of a tree, a bench-^videntiy placed there by 
some considerate being, foe the convenience of the 
way-worn traveller^ Fatigued in mind and body, 
for his spirits were at the very lowest ebb, my 
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solitude. !He seated tuKiself^ aad drawing abifr^ 
ctth from hk pocket and his little tsarelling oan^ 
which contained some drops of brandy and water, 
hifl nsual refrestunei^ on these pilgrimages, he 
b^^an his frugal vutoi;> stiU indulging &at same 
pensive mood that prompted hiin to trareme these 
lonely walka^ . In; .this > oetreat, however, he was 
soon awakened from his tevaie by the appearance 
of tomething.that had life, though not the sonnd 
even of a rook was helurd. Attracted by the few 
crumbs that fi^ about, a: bird in sable hue, as 
tfaoi^h in compliment . to his sorrows,* fearlesdy 
approachedvand joined him in his meal. A glow 
of satisfaction seemed to thrill through hiarveins, 
as the bird familiarly hopped : aboikt him.. He 
was stUl sad, but Idss disconsdate. A thousand 
nmantic notioos flatted upm hk imnd ; ke ho, 
nestly confessed: his weakness, and declared they 
cheered him at the time. : ; jThe revered object of 
his meditatioa had, in her life dme, frequently 
descanted on the humanity likely i to foe produced 
from the adoption ef the PytbagwiuisystaB.; not 
half the cruelty that we see^daily practised, \<nould 
be inflicted ea animals ; audi, ^1 hope to, my .de«. 
cease/ she would, Jokingly* add, ' you will cease; 
my dear boy, from {lersecuting the feathered tribe ; 
for I should Uke df.all; things^ when my spirit 
takes its flight from hence,* to joia the winged 
inhabitants of the airy: regions .^ I. / 

i^'How true it is, that the most trifling things 
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relating to^hedeadvi^eciir'to the nftemoryv and . call 
finrtb V the sy mpiathy < ^ the ; liiriiig . ; Py tha^ras 
waa ia witei tnan, thought my fiiend ; but were • 1 
to {^nk with him, I should be proBouuced a fool, 
a J[oadmai^ or any < thiiig. but wise. Humanity 
ia, uevetthelesa^ /ODmmendable, ' take all! have 
sweet bird/ said he, ' and did I not verily- be^ 
Ueve thou art ^ moret hai^y ^m the. «milge > oS this 
wiood^^ than <doped io^) ia< solitary: ooufinement 
wkthiinaniiil woiiki;take<{thee .hojoie, ;iuiid'. cherish 
tb0e wi4h,thie{t6iidemes9,that is idu^ to allGodi's 
croatuf es,^? . /{The.^vaaiug, was. rapidly adivMieing 
'rrmyi fyimd W^ '^ag^ to^ be. gon^-^-and j^^ with 
his . (Qy^ ' rivetted ou his mute companion^ < who 
Y[9» still picking up > the .OiUmbs at -bis vfe^, he 
seemed fixed to the spot. Nor could hebavfe 
B(iu$tared.iresolation to^^epart,: he baa. (since de- 
dared to Hie;, had not th^obji^^ of htis retention^ 
a^ it I were in pity to,his^>weaknesa, winged^its 
fli^hfe^iandi left him (HAee.moretto hi&ilone)|^ wan^. 

> > ftMu pensive n[KN>d,<>he]jtered fircfuir^the unpilyidg 
tttoitm by an almoeA iittpenettiald^ biaw^r of thick 
bndildftyifdiage, he()Qurney($diiWi»mu6i«ifi^n>.tbe 
stkrange ddetrioasr of i .iOMS^ent; isa^^i atid^itbe Imone 
vcfined<>pim€aiBofrmod»!Qtiumpiii^Jf ! iImi .1 
huff' STh^reiit no pieople^iiruda^i learned,! dmong 
IwhoBi apfiaritiona iof Ahei d/ead are h4>t reflated ^and 
belidved^^.says thedeapnedlDrviJc^nsdnk;! f.This 
opinion^ which, -perhaps, prevails as fai\ as buman 
nature i is diffused, could* Ueeomei universfal lonly 
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by its truth; Those who never heard of' ohe 
another would not have agreed iQ a tale^wHiek 
nothing but experience can make crediUev That 
it is doubted by single cavillers, can'' very >lrttle 
weaken the general evideilce ; and some vi^ho 
deny it with their toiigues, confess it by their 
fears.'- ■ :.; '..;... • 

^^ In dark and sequestered retreats, iniaginatioii 
feasts upon ite^ own inveiyniods. The gloom in 
which my friend was enveloped, tXHild 'scand^y 
have been expelled by the bright radiance of 'k 
glittering sun. It became more dense by the 
total eclipse of that luminary, and it was only by 
occ^ional peeps, caught through the lofty avenue^ 
that he could get a glimpse of the departing twi^ 
light. ♦ .i = 

^ ' The nature of his reflections, the sadness of hi^ 
heart, and the awful stillness, saVe when th<^'rust-i> 
ling leaves, or sound of his oMti footsteps l^ke 
upon the ear, with the appirebensian (^ being ine^ 
nighted e're he could reach a human habitatioii; 
wherein to rest his wearied limbs ; all' contributed 
to give vigour to his visionary flights. ' Nigiit 
was rapidly advancing^' and he in : this i doleful 
mood wte' thoughtfully pacing the tedious trade, 
when the pale glimmerii^ of the roooik cast a. ray 
of light through an opening across his path; und 
]pre8ffited to his view a living form. • H^^ startled 
•-^but he knew not why ;-^for the thought of any 
human creature being near at hand was welccnne 
to his heart. He looked again towards the spot, 



^hdf tfaoo^ht he pereeived^a figare in white moving 

^ i^itlf^iiee.! Hepatised for a moiiient, and 

steadily gazed upon the object — it was no suiper- 

siitiouB wandering of the fancy-^-he distinctly 

peroeived'^' living creiture-r-it moved to and fro, 

afikkiseeibed »^W'to b^ advancing tow^rds^ himv 

If/ it' ididi i not iorealte fear, it- prtKiuced ^oknef hin^ 

verjr (likb itii//ije» has nsiiAce' honestly ^^dnftdsied 

that 4liB> heart beal^mdi^r ^inckcnr than Usnal^^hisf 

nehriire»i^el^e iiUf«ib (agitation, and a sc^atidli'of 

awe'^^eemdd* tp»< deprive hitn rf the power of 

moving'li<i!'''i'> -'^''l^'j ''^ • • * <' • ' • .••-.;. .1. «.: 

? ^^Afier the' first' tiK^entk of surprise; howeter^ 

heoralliedhisidpiritSj^abdwould'fe.in have persuaded 

himself >tbeit itwds, in^all'f^i^obalHlity^ a labourer 

retdrarn^ ^hdme from his work ; and was about to 

prodeed^ *hen. again the ftefeting object caught 

his sight. Again he started, paused, and looked 

steadfestly'.' ' Itis^J-^t must be !^^ said he with 

pidui exultation^ ^ the spirit of my revered parent 

rr^fae. meeting Pve so long implored- in ^ vain is 

nowiial h^d-^-heaven grant me butsta^eiigth to 

asraillmyself of the kidulgefice ;^ and, springing 

foirWwd ais he spoke, he ^pon reached the identical 

^Krt thaib wias-to^ terminatJeaVl his- fac^ies and fears: 

i41ai;f i ithey were qufd^ly dispersed, but not to his 

MJtiiBfsiKrfeioni> Od'cmningtipto^e little gate, that 

wias {liaised at^ the ^end di the walk to keep '6ut tt^ 

imitle^:be<beheld Ho^hihg more thaii aih old^^ey 

horse, that hvas. quietly gi-aziiigf on the adjaceintt 

(demnpoiv; and'whichian'all prbbabilitv, had! beer! 

2l 



endearouriMg tg make \m way inip .the wood* 
for the fiwne purpose that ipdnced my friend to 
enter it.'^ 

On any ot)ier occ^aicm, this genttrauuii would^ 
likj^ly lenoMgbt bs^ve joined in the laugh agpunal 
himself; but, in the present caae, he feeiaa.boly. 
reyenence for hia weakneas, and .claims tlie:priyit 
lege that he gives to others of et^oying their mm 
cftinionSf without deducing fidse argputteitB im 
their guide. Th^ may also laugh at. his foilji 
ihould i\ amuse than, whilie they take a. leasoB 
from his romantic but unoffending credulity. ' 

The ppwer^ of the imagination over the sober 
sen9e«i,§yce most ii^gjenioMrfy depieted-bymsnithor 
pf sfim^ celebrity, in the. following aocouiAi^ven 
of ftqqne, ship wi^l^ed tmveUers.i t It is .quoted )£«r 
tl^e amusement of tbiose , wha niay; not yet har^ 
m^t with it in th^ir lijtecary rambles. . :, . . :t 

'\ T^e Yipyagers weye c«rt away^^^ saya thJEune^ 
late^ of.jtl^ ipf^ident, '^^pQn.<he Island of Malta^ 
and w^r^ led by 4iie inhabitants ,to. a fcave, who, 
after spreading b^ p^ dry Jagtves, jaiidihmping 
frest^ IjHllets p^ wood wt tlie. fixe^ jpithdrew.a Judge 
rftjhi^iijhww.nirji^lightedj^ 
Bfi^ i]|i^io(^.)th$)iWbote.QaYe,iwhi«fa^ disbloe^ 
ti^ ifiQSjlj ^^ifip object^./ Jlsftt^eLs^reamed ^kaid 
-r* We gJball.be rtung lr^]iWi8balhhe deiwnaddbgr 
thes^ ugjy ippnst§w!'H.iXI«iiattendants>toii|f^:r^^ 
ida^m^^and echoed her explwoatioiiaii^Jaequi^tta 
gazed around \yith no less t^nropr. .^I^.us Leaxe 
this place/ said she calmly, 'danger surmnnds 
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us. Let us be goHe before these cresltofres ar^ 
sufficiently revived b^ the Keat toi be able to hul^ 
us.' Adders, vipers, tdads, and evciry' v^ifoindtti^ 
r<^^lie W6IC dfetinbtly tii^bl^ atl abtMrf the calverto, 
as the b1a26 shbne nptM ibeir Spatrkttngr eyes atfd 
btn^s^ed^ seides . *Utm cotdd tfaesd iflM^e hh 
80 ctllej ds to lea^e us ^e ?' cried each of ■the' 
pAHy a^ thiey m^ht ill' Vathfor the ^craube (Kf 
medkve. < The^e i^iMi^ 1^^ ssi^Mafx} ae^H8« 
tU^ aMniab,' ^d Jaib<iMli^, ' 1^ ^'tteep «l6t$^ 
t6' it, ila the* best ih^dAiH, Qh<fei' PiroW^be, > <tf 
pr^iSraifioiL' As thie bli^e" %^«vb<«<l fhstefifhe 
widod fiifid, she ob(!riRryi^ witlfi' asf^MitiMaithe "pa- 
dfic d^pbsitiiiHi of tbc«6 foirmidial!^ (?o<li^i<^; 
No luiisUitto sound Wha^^ b^thiy<kl"u hmtild 
tendency— each retained its situaticm uMtadV<0if ^^^ 
the jiier^nf cOtttiniucd coiled up; waAtiki ttid^, 
whose fcH>ked tbiigiie daUM frditt its' ^hdie^eac- 
tended- jaivs iii the act to* strike, 5^lf made nb 
advahbei As use iamilrarizes^ the tUoit hratibl^ 
objects, ' Jckcquelina' collected coiira^ tbexatnine 
Mh sittgnlair phenofaieiioii. She feidred thilt the 
^hde was ci^dilJed by a disturbed hnii^mtkm^ 
by their late sUflferings; She ttkd^ a ligllted bi^atHl 
fitmi the fire and wajs( advahcitig to aMertain the 
truth, when Isabel, grast^itig h^r violently, en- 
tresltled that she wduld liot veiiture to exdite the 
wntth cf these ferdciotis aniinals; ^ Sahtd Maria {^ 
exclaimed Louisa at the same time, ^ one of them 
has just glided by my side/ Isabel dashed Jac- 
quelina in agony . ^ But you aire not stung Louisa P 
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demanded Jacqiieliiia^ fl believe. iiiqt-rl(doii'^ 
know-— my Lady . Holy ' Mother/ pr^pc^i^ . W W 
and she fell on ber kndea.; ^|lp^seJ^p|,fbl£ fire^i". 
said Jacqueliaa, ' that L may have^8iif(fiiqiwt|pght^, 
ibr I am determined. to :kiy>W;Jfil)pk b^: reality «.'. 
The trembling Louisa obeyed ;.imd Iw^ieJ^^^ 
termined, since Jacquetina iwps jfeiaolve^ ,tp.,I^ 
convinced, to share the danger i4i/^cQi^ not pifie^. 
vent her from encounteriogj Pfiifjy ]procjee4<^ i^ 
the investigation . What ai^w i their jpy. ^a^ nmh 
prise to find itial} a petrifaotipn. .||aqqfiqliiia|^njir^ 
medieilely recollected tba(t tl^s jopLust'faf^;^^^^^,'^ 
caw, of whose woii4«m she, ba4 Jl^^^H \J^ 
tucning their thanks . to Pod, t^^, ^rif^im^ M}W^* 
humble bed, and tasted .the i^wj^ts qf yp^tp^ 

rupled reipose, .. .. ,. ,..;.. fi .,-. :.._/-m.Iui »j 

'^Next mornings when dieir hospi^bJe^ Jio^ 
returned, bearing a repast of rich fruits aq^ ho^ey:5 
they explained that this was the cave of St.iP|^:|l^ 
that it was their custom to bring all whom ^t^ 
tempest should throw on their poia3ts, tx^.thisj;]^-. 
lowed retreat, in the firm belief of it3 i;^qyeri|^ 
them from the ill effects of »s|iipwi-eck. Tl<ey 
pointed triumphantly to the . ; veaomoms .. reptile 
wHch had fastened on the Apo^tlf '^ hand, i Tlmi 
with many other noxious creatures^ transfixe4i)i^y 
his powerful word, which decreed th^t , ^ppe 
should ever after exist on the Island, .remains; a 
standing proof of Divine power. ^^ i - 

We are informed by the historiau also,;. that 
there is a ridiculous legendary tale in the ^ re-^. 



Ubrflr(yv,iiel4tiyp .ft) jtbe powerJi^lr wad^ginaticwiipf 

a/^jarUiin MoiiK, i:e9pectipg. W . th W*Wien j mho 

pos0f$^fon,qfilt^(i ll«d§i|b^lQngiligvtft <be. Mfjmk^ 
of St. Etheldred in that city. 

" Thfe Abbot, as the story goes, was one night 
Interrupted in his devotions by the rattling of tlie 
DeviVs Carriage ^ and heard the poor Eari of 
Surrey in this infernal vehicle most piteoOsly im- 
J>loring for mercy, but In Vain ! lie had de- 
frauded the brotherhood of Ely; Thfe sin ibis 
too enormous to be forgiven. Next morning the 
Abbot related to the Monks what he had heattl 
the preceding nights Abblil four days after, there 
arrived a messenger from the Lady Gundred, his 
widow, with one hundred shillings, an immense 
sum in those days, to obtain the plrayters of the 
Abbey for the repose of the Earths soul. Upon 
inquiry it was found he had died exactly at the 
hour in which the good Abbot heard him posting 
so reluctantly to the lower regions. It was not to 
be supposed lliat pious community would receive 
the mortuary of a sinner thus cteatly doomed to 
tendless torture . The messenger consequently re- 
turned with the monev, and a most dismal account 
of his deceased master. 

" Unfortunately for the credit of Monkery, a 
material error is evident," says the historian, '' in 
this relation. So that both heretics, and modern 



sceptics, enthusiasts, and superstitious devotees 
must doubt tiie truth of it ; for the Lady Gundred, 
who is said to have sent the mass inxmey to Ely, 
had been dead for three years. She having de- 
parted this life, in child-bed, on the 24th of May, 
1066; and die Earl on the 28d<^ June, 1068/^ 
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Ib Death a pcrnVfal Jfonarch ? Tnie-r- 
Perhaps jqa, dr^ the lyirant, too ! 
Fear, like a fog| precludes the light. 
Or swells the object to the sight 
Attend m J Tisionary page, 
And I'll dltarm the tyrant's rage. 
Cbiiie, let the ghaatly farm appear, 
He's n9i so terrible when near, ! 
Distance deludes ^th' unwary eye, . 
So clouds seem monsters in the sky ; 
Hold frequent converse with him now, 
He^l daily wear a milder brow. 
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t > DEATtl is a aoleam sabject;— it is sf jstentence 
paased oa iniip^ad, which cannot be. repealed'. 
A changes Wi^.mwt al| undergo, on .quitting this 
tranditoygr iife. tp ; enter on eternity:. . . i ^ ^ FletSi .and 
Mood emmtiMheritithe, hingdoiiii ofMod/^ 
Tho^, who mU{i ke found^ oHm. ^ai (the • seoond 
0Qmii^iji>f,(([!brist^iidiei]| Heiishtfliconie iniHia 
g)Mfiou9 Mijeaty to; jjudgB boththeqnick andstbfe 
dt^,,«c^.M>t,tfie,,^t.di6y wiUiuidei^^greit 
a^ohangiBia».cleatti is\lQiiB^\>tf J&oke. thdis^leep 



f/i the grave shall awahe, and the dead in 
Christ shall rise first, and they that are alive 
shall be ctMk^/d(4ind ^^alt^t^ fo meet the 
Lard in the air. We shall not all sleep, but 
we shall all be change^'Tn a moment, in the 
twinkling qf an j^^ fi^^^ jf^*^ trump . ^ ' 

Hence we le^m that, when Almighty God 
thinks fit to gather to Ilfmself man's spirit, the 
disunion^oTsoul and bikljr must t^c(|dace. Our 
removal fromi!>«lrttn8ilt«y life to 'ft state of eter- 
nity , cannot Mt effected 'withotit 'stftih k change ; 
and yet, of all the evils that oppress, mankind, 
there is not ope. Wje.^eem. to d^ea^: ^ much aa 
death. WKether cowiderad as the .total dissolu-^ 
tion of the hody y when Ihesenses are aiH destroyed, 
;ind the faculties "of the mind'^ceafee to perform 
their accvistome^ ^liti^ ;— Whether ^'e ?ipprehend 
the paip and agoiiy jthat may at^clpur dying 
moments, when the parting stroke is given which 
separatees son ! airi body , -■■ 1' ^hpllier we hehdd 
ourselves on the brink of eternity, and cm the very 
verge of pasBiligiiUioi<lii^ tasmediftte^ j^^sefiJHB^ of 
IKMinei Msyt^t^^v'itJs dwfliira^i^ipttniM^. i^Sfiflj 
ii<te in<^^m.4emb<e;i ik!fha|k, taj^tmM^iiftti^iiihes/^ 
Ule0a^^^]idll-su0id:ellt antrddte^a^biiiih Dit^lSBdM) 
^^ttta^4a4iuVnQnt<y,i^dl»t^ \><»M 

\m fVefLeoA iptoptviyv^ofevlhel^ ^Ybjfl^Malif mib)€^ 
cMdimindawodM^iwdl fvobmbtf iiyv I^'^d^li^tm^ 
lrbnba^aH^)^Qfi&istt«^tn^»fli|ip#^ ^tH^^g 

tLori^.Gm; l/SpirMerf nnhf^^^df^^%e\^^kM*^f^^ 
grtkmAf^land^^Vifettthed^ iHto ^bis^lnostriisVthB 
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breath qf Ufe, and man became a Iwims 
$aul;^^ ihe body was aBimated, as the soul was 
infused into it. When all God's puFposes, for 
which He brought us into being, are accomr 
plished in us, he removes us out of this world by 
death. The breath He l^reathed into our nostrils 
departs out of our body*-4he pulse ceases to 4ieat 
-^e circulation of the blood stc^fis-^the intellee- 
tual &cukies perish, and the body returns to the 
elements out of which it was formed. 

We look oa sickness, disease, and old age, a$ 
prognostics of de^b. Bqt, distinct from thes^> 
^^ There i» a time to die^^^ — God appoints the 
hour, and we fisnist obey the caU. It is 8ome<- 
times preceded by a fit of sickness-— sometimes 
o^nes suddenly upon us— rand, sQinetimkes by slow 
d<^ees advai^ces. Come when it will, if we 
learn to femiliariiKe our thoughts with it, by the 
consolations which revealed religicm offers, we 
shall meet it with Christian fortitude, and resign 
our breath to Him who gave it, without disma^y* 

Afeny have died without a sigh or groan ; may 
we not do the same ? Death is produced by cer* 
tain physical causes, and may not be so terrible 
when Bear at hand, as when viewed al a distance. 
Of this we have mai^ proofe. Then why should 
we perplex ourselves,or anticipate those sufTerings 
which we nu^ never be doomed to experience ? 

The Scriptures speak of deatii as a sleep : may 

we not reasonably suppose then, that all fears con^ 

ceming it are groundless ? It is evident tiM the 

2m 
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body feels uo pain in dropping off to sleep ; neither 
have we any sensations of fear respecting our 
nightly slumbers. We compose oursdves for die 
purpose. Sleep overtakes our wearied minds ; 
we know not when it falls upon us ; we sink to 
rest, and when we awake we are refreshed. 

Great consolation may be derived by consulting 
the Scriptures on the subject of death. We shall 
find by them that we have little reascm to fear death 
or dying, if we look confidently to the promises 
of the Gospel. Our Lord says, " Ftar not; let 
not your heart be troubled; ye believe in God^ 
believe also in me. In my Father^ s house are 
many mansions : if it were not so, I would 
hfxce told you. I go to prepare a place for 
you . And if I go and prepare a place for you, 
I will come again, and receive you unto my- 
self; '^^^ where lam, there ye may be also.^^ 

This ought to be a source of great consolation 
to the dying Christian. And so it will be, if 
rightly influenced by the truths and principles of 
the Gospel.; with which it is absolutely necessary 
for us to be well acquainted, in order to relieve 
us from the dread of death and dying. That our 
Lord will support us in our dying mom£nts, if 
we do not neglect to prepare ourselves for His 
presence, by the means He has prescribed, and 
receive us unto Himself, that where J£e is, 
there we may be also, are glorious prospects, 
and gracious promises to reflect on ; well suited 
tp dispel every gloom — ^to remove every fear: — 
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even of the most timid. Willi these reflections 
then, let us put ourselves, for once,, into dying 
circumstances, and consider death as it is repre- 
sented in the Scriptures ; — a change from one 
state to another — a sleep which we fall into, with- 
out knowing the precise moment we drc^ off, and 
from which we awake " to appear before the 
judgmentseat of Christ, that every one may 
receive the things done in his body, according 
to that he hath done^ whether it be good or 
bad.^^ Hiis is cartainly an awful reflection ; and 
should teach us to regulate . ou]^ conduct. to the 
beat of our ability, by tiie rules of the Gospel. 
But^ we find in the Scriptures^ an antidote is pro- 
vided, even in the worst ^of cases, against the dis- 
tressing apprehensions it may create in some 
minds. We are assured by them, that " Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners;^' 
and, " the forgiveness of sins,^^ we should re- 
collect,, is one of ^the .chief articles of our faith. 
Besides which, we may reasonably conclude, from 
our Lord^s assurance to the penitent thief, ' ' Verily 
I say unto thee, to day thou shalt be with me 
in Paradise,^^ that when we awake from the 
sleep of death we shall be as he was, in the im- 
mediate presence of our Judge and Redeemer. 
^' The spirit shall return unto Crod who gave 
it.^^ To risk an opinion hereon would be profane 
and daring. The truths of Holy writ are past 
conjecture; and they are calculated to relieve 
us from all fears concerning death. And as to 



the act of dyiug, it is imtantaneous — ^the soul de- 
parts firom the body, and, according to the Scrip- 
tures, we &11 asleep. It is recorded in the New 
Testament ccxiceming the death of Stephen, that 
he was stoned — ^^ calUng upon^ and sajfing^ 
Lord JetuSj receive my souln^-and he /ell 
mleep.^^ 

And when our Lord went to Bethany to raise 
Laxarus firom the gra^e, He said vinlto His disci- 
I^es, ^'OurJHend Lazarm Ueepdh; butlff^ 
that I may wake him out €^ sleep. ThenimA 
ERs disciples^ Lord^ if he sleep^ he shaU «fo 
well. HowbeUj Je9u$ spahe of his dea^ : 
but they thought that He had spoken of 
TAKING OF REST IK s)LEEP. Then Said JFesfus 
unto them plainly J Lazarus is dead.^^ 

And St. Paul, when proving the certaidty of 
Christ's resurreoticm, «ays, ^"^ He was seen of 
Cephas^ then of the twelve. After that He 
was seen of above five hundred brethren at 
once; of whom the greater part remain wttfd 
this present^ but some 4»re fallbn aslbep/^ 

Why then shotidthe fear of deaelhHMr dying tadce 
such strong hold of us ? It is surely because we 
do not sufficiently exercise our minds concerning 
the things that are upon record in the Holy 
Scriptures for ^dur consolation. A premier eCtten- 
tion to them would, no doubt, be all-sufficient to 
sustain us against further dread of resigning our 
breath to Him who gave it. And the calmness 
with which some depart out of this life, is a con- 



firmatioD of the ease with which the soul aiid 
body separate. How frequoitly does it happen, 
that the dying person is speakii^ one moment, 
and unexpectedly to those who are pres^it, fiills 
asleep the next — to awake (mly, ^Mn another and 
a better world ?^^ 

Death) then, is not so terrible in itself, as to 
behold. To the survivors it is certainly one of 
the heaviest afflictions of this life. Of all the ills 
that flesh is heir to, there is surely none equal to 
that of losing those we love. Indeed it is almost 
too grievous to be borne. It rends the heart, and 
rbudeiB it insensible to remonstrance, and incapa- 
ble trf* receiving consolnxion. It is a natural and 
a sacred gritef ; it should not be disturbed by 
casual obtrufkirs ; ndnfe but the privil^ed should 
presume to i n te r r u p t 1^ sad mofumings of afiec- 
tioii. While the whole soul is absorbed in its sor- 
ktnvs, a reasonable indntgence should be allowed 
the imarner. Time alone can effect that calm 
svibmission, which iHends, in the goodness of 
tfieir heart, imperatively impose as a religious 
obligation on a surviving relative. It certainly 
requires aftl the energies of the mind — all the 
powers of reason and religion ^-to combat against 
an afiliction that deprives us of every hope, and 
is cateulated to dampevery enjoyment of this life. 
But, neither reason nor religion require that the 
sensibilities of the heart are to be closed against 
the natural impressions they must make upon a 
susceptible mind. 
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NUMBER XXXIX. 



Ill ; 



t I • 



ON YWHaAB. ERmORS. 

I. \ 

Castom, the world's great idol^^we adore^^ 
And knowing this, we seek to know no more. 



mm 



" ERROR/^ it has been very jasdy observed, 
^^ is never so fatal in its effect as when inculcated 
by men of celebrity. Their authority gives it 
that external appearance of truth/' says the tsame 
author, ^^ without which, in some degree, it never 
becomes prevalent.'' When the public mind is 
thus influenced by assertions not . altogether cor- 
rect, it behoves the man of study and research, 
when he has discovered mistakes, to make known, 
for the ben^t of society, die inaccuracy of such 
statements. 

To refute errors, to do away prejudices, cr to 
expose a generally received opinion, is a bold un- 
dertaking. It requires confidence, as well as 
energy and diligence, in the individual who as- 
pires to such a task ; mcHre particularly where 
public errors are sanctioned by the authority of a 
great name, or tolerated by custom, ilfaity, who 
have the opportunity of diving into truths, are too 
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timid, perhaps, to meet a sneer or an overbearing 
rebuff, by advancing an opinion contrary to that 
which has been generally adopted ; or, they may 
be too indifferent to national benefits to give 
themselves the least trouble to improve the pubUc 
mind. Thus, errcMr and jNrejudice make daily 
encroachments on a nation^s judgment, and lead 
nuiWtude, «^, i the ■B.^ori^of nlkurf «.. 
having the opportunity of convincing themselves 
by referring to chapter and verse. And many, 
even admitting they ihad, have not the industry to 
trace out truths, and draw conclusicAis from clear 
and impartial accounts ; but. take all upon com- 
inc«a report^ and give into; custom, without a re- 
flection, be the^Uunder^ never so palpablei « 

It may be asked — ^who's to decide when dbctors 
disagree ? or how it is to.be known which are 
clear and impartial accounts ? 

To these inquiries it may be answered, by 
proving them, as we do all other accounts.; which 
may easily be done by men of experience and re^ 
search, though a Goldsmith ot* a Lyttleton be 
compromised in the attempt, n' When it i» con-^ 
sidered in what manner the former wrote hiis his- 
torical epistles, it may not, perhaps^ seem strange 
that inadvepf^tencies should appear amtong his lite^ 
rary p^rformaapqs ; and yet thia^ historian is >getie- 
rally putJyiitp,th^.,baada of, young; ipeople.' Jti is 
said of this gj^i^t^em^^ tif«t iifl^dedicatitig the 
early p^t^.o^th^^i^ay in reading Gibbon^s His^ 
tories,; heinsuallyTCMle outfoc.a couple of ifaieui^ 
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to digest the subject of his morning study ; re- 
turned liome, and put to writing the result of his 
meditations ! 

Hume, toO) who was highly complimented, it 
is said, on the correctness of his style, particu- 
larly in liis History of Ei^land; yet, he made a 
most egregious blunder in asserting, that, '' if 
ever the National Debt came up to one hundred 
millions, this country would be ruined. ^^ Beii^ 
asked by a friend, ^* how he could make such a 
mistake, seeing that the debt was then fer above 
that sum, and likely to be much more?^' '^ Oto- 
ing to a mistake, sir,^^ said he, ^^ common to 
writers by profession, who are often obliged 
to adopt statements on the authority of other 
people /" 

It was die wise maxim of Pythagoras, however, 
to impress upon the minds of his scholars the pro- 
priety of making themselves masters of their sub- 
ject, befcnre they attempted to discuss it. Mom 
much more necessary then, that historians should 
examine events, by comparing notes, and search- 
ing into the origin of things, instead c^ tamely 
submitting to the erroneous asserticms of others, 
and negligently handing down to posterity partial 
accounts and false statements for decided &cts. 

The almost universal opinion that Henry the 
VIII. was the first English Monarch that assumed 
the title of '^ Defender of the Faith,'' seems to 
be as gross an error as ever appeared on the pages 
of history; but having been once asserted by a 
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moil of genius^: every succeeding histoiiian tells 
the safloe story-t^^be public take it for granted : 
and if one solitaiy being, who may have traced 
out thci trath^'dare yenture to expose an opimc»i 
so preTalent,^ irom the authority by which it is 
sanctionedv-he is at once ^lenced mid^aliadied by 
die Toeiferous- ilisinaa^ons of-a tudef multitiide; 
who unblnshingly ^declare that they lune td6'well 
acquainted^ with history to be Betaken' on a point 
that will not' even adinit of argfenneiit ! Sdlfool 
bays produce their historie»^— tutors dt^ypwt their 
presumption^ i i» prematoi'ely doubting the tefo^ 
tef 's correctness--Haiid • men of higher eruditioti 
are astonished at the bold assertion. • • 

"Well/^ exclaims i^ pert Kttle Miss in her 
teens, on the subject in question, ^4t is the'ftrst 
time in my life that L ever heard the thing 
doubted' — J thcnight alt the world knew upon 
what occasion the ' titte of DErBHDBR of thb 
Faith was bestowed on Henry the VIIL Pm 
tare you must be wrong, sir; my Aunt, wbd is 
better versed in history than' any body; will tell 
you the same«^ And / am quite certain that the 
title was first given to Henry VIII; by Popte' Leo " 
the Tenth, for having written somethi^ in de- 
fence of the Papal'>Sacran>e9ife>: ' I vead it bat 
yesterday in Goldsmitb^s History!^* ■ . - » 

That Pope Leo complimented Henry VIU. 
with the title m that occasicni;, is not to be denied ; 
but it was certainly only the renovation of an an- 
cient title belcmging to Kings of England nearly 

2ic ^ 
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au huiulred years prior to the reign of Henry the 
yill . Ancient records will shew, to those who 
have the iiicUnation as well as the opportunity of 
refqrring to them, several charters granted to the 
University of Oxford, long before Pope Leo, or 
his iSWguinary firiend was in being, says Cham- 
berl^yn^:. they bear testimony of a fact so little 
known, even among the literati of the present 
age^. Would modern historians so far adopt the 
Pyth^oriao system, as to dive well into doubtful 
pointsi before they assert them for truths ; or would 
individuals, who have the opportunity of referring 
to ancient records, correct such palpable errors, 
which, through carelessness, idleness, and inat- 
tention; or perhaps, the fanciful imagination of 
an inventive genius, have crept into history ; the 
public mind would not be thus misled . 
. With respect to the title in questicm, it seems 
that it must have laid dormant: until it was for- 
gotten. Why it was ever dropped by Kings of 
England, whenChristianity was firmly established 
in the naticm, some able student, probably, may 
feel inclined to search out, when convinced of the 
incorrectness of. the statement. For certain it ili, 
that when his Popeship bestowed this mark df 
honori on his worthy, colleague^ it wse but the 
renovation of an ancient tide** . 



* See Charoberlajne*s Chronicle .^Duke Hamphrej*s Titles, when Pto- 
teetbr, dtmng the tBunolrit/ df his Nephew Henry VI. — the dncient i^ecoitfi 
q{ cert^MQ chvtert gimnted to the University of Qxford, &c. 6cg. 
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NUMBER XL. 



on ORHEBS AND IMSlTrUTiOlfS. 



What educmdon did at first r^beifie. 
Our ripen*d age confima m to belie? •• 



; .".' 



ALTHOUGH it is generally expected that the 
man whose edocation and studies enable him to 
discover the fallacy of subtile argument, and to 
clear up doubtful points, should exert his talents 
for the general good, as well as for the infcnmation 
of his fellow-man; still it so oftai happens that 
mdividual industry, in the public service, meets 
with H ttle or no encouragemait, unless supported 
by some secret influence, or the celebrity of a 
name; that patriotic sensations become morbid, 
and at length, for the want of a stimulating power, 
sink into a state of total inaction. Thus the most 
piaise-worthy exertions are. sometimes, impeded, 
and the^ most useful suggestions lost to the world, 
whether of a literary, scientific, or of a moral 
nattire. 

The refutation of historical errors, would, no 
doubt, be hailed as a work of infinite interest by 
the literati of the present age; were a Scott, a 
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Mackintosh, or a modem Horace, than whom iio 
one seems better calculated to succeed , to engage 
in such an undertaking. ' Every library would be 
opened — archives of ancient date unlocked for in- 
spection — and even state papers would, in all 
probability, be referred to, in order ^ to fecilitate 
their labours, and enable them to represent facts 
as they are, unbiassed by party or prejudice. 

History demands a clear and decided relation 
of events, as far as they can be obtained ; and 
there are many palpable errors in the history of 
our own country, which, though narrated by men 
of genius, abiUty, atad erudition, that call for cor- 
rection. 'Where subjects admit of a difference of 
opinion, every individual is, of course,. at Uberty 
tOiUte his own judgment, and to indulge his par- 
tialities ; but where the origin of public institu- 
tion, or national advantages, are misrepresented 
and attributed to unworthy causes, it is a reflec- 
tion:^ not only on the pen of the historian, but also 
cm^tfae tame credulity of the people who adopt 
their notions, "with an indifference,^^ say our 
continental neighbours, '^peculiar to the Eng- 
Hshnation.^^ 

However diligent an unknown individual might 
be in his researches ; however correct in his con- 
futations ; so far from gaining credit for his in- 
dustry, he would, in all probability, be looked 
upon*as a mere caviller ; styled a conceited ape, 
for calling in question such long established 
c^inion^ ; others again, with a contemptuous 
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sneer, would u onder how he came so mighty wise ; 
aiid the bulk of sagacious critics, influenced by 
the general voice, by pronouncing him a confi- 
dent blockhead for endeavouring to confute such 
well authenticated Jbcts^ would diminish the 
respect a few might feel inclined to bestow upon 
his discoveries^ and thus blast his reputation for 
ever. Whereas a celebrated name would at once 
enhrce conviction; — ^his researches would be 
drowned with success, as his labours would de* 
serve it— his ambition would be gratified — ^his 
fame would be €stabUshed as the discoverer of 
truth' — false opinions would no longer be im- 
posed on succeeding generations — and his me- 
mory would be revered in after ages. 

The most noble order of the garter is very ge- 
nerally believed to have taken its rise from the 
circumstance of the Countess of Salisbury having 
dropped her garter at a ball, which our gallant 
King Edward the Third taking up, presented to her 
with these words, Iloni soit qui mal y pense. 

How this error crept into history may be diffi- 
cult, at this distance of time, to ascertain; but 
that the public should give into the opinion, must 
be attributed to the historians who have copied 
one from the other, without giving themselves the 
trouble to inquire into the real origin of the insti- 
tution; and being thus handed down from one 
generation to another, the story carries with it all 
the appearance of truth, and is naturally supposed 
to be asserted on good authority . 
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'*The story of the Lady's garter, however/' 
says Dr. HeyHn, a learned writer, who has taken 
no small pains to satisfy himself and the world in 
this particular, '' / ttike to be a vain and idle 
romance^ derogatory both to the founder and 
the order; first published by Polydore Virgil^ 
a stranger to the affairs of England^ and by 
him taken upon no better grounds than Fama 
Vulgij the tratUtion of the common people^ 
too trifling a foundation to so great a build- 
ing. Common bruit, bang so famous an his^ 
torian, that wise men will neither report after 
tt, nor give credit to any thing they may re-- 
ceivefrom it.^^ And yet many learned men, 
for want of reflection, have incautiously adopted 
this vulgar error, and by imposing it on the pub- 
lic as a fact, have brought it to the vogue it is now 
in. 

Selden affirms that this noble order was raised 
to honor military virtne with some glorious favors 
and rewards, and to increase virtue and valour in 
the minds of the nobility. For King Edward 
finding that Philip de Valois had countermined 
his design at his court in France, by associating 
martial men there, as King Edward, in imitation 
of King Arthur's round table, had done at Wind- 
sor; he resolved upon a design more particular 
and select, and such as might oblige and tie those, 
whom he thought fit to make his associates, in a 
firm bond of friendship and honor : and therefore, 
having given forth his own garter for the signal 
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of a battle that succeeded happily — the battle of 
Cressy — from thence he todc occasi(m to institute 
the order, and gave the garter (assumed by him 
for the symbol of unity and society), pre-eminence 
among the other ensigns c^ it. Whence that se- 
lect number whom he incorporated into a frater- 
nity, are styled Knicuits of thb Gartbr. 

It seema hardly {probable that the most noblb 
ORDBR OP THB GARTEB should havc originated 
from so trifling a circumstance as that to which it 
is so generally attributed. If no records are to be 
found of this honorable institutiixi, would it not 
be more reasonable to conclude that it was estab- 
lished to perpetuate the memory of some mightier 
event in the annals of history, than the falling off 
of a Lady^s garter } Notwithstanding, Littleton, 
who seems to have been very industrious in his 
researches, is, with some other historians^ inclined 
to favor this ridiculous notion. • ; i' 

Query . Can the origiid of a National Institu^^ 
tion of the first order, having for < its <<menib(erB 
Kings, Empercn^, and Princes^ be left to mere 
opinion ? The • acts of; the Kings of > Edglaad, 
'' are they not written in. the Book^ of Ghrd^ 
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NUMBER XLI. 



ON THE EARLY KNOWUBDGE OF 
CHBISTIANITT IN BIOTAIN^ 



The good old man, too eager in dispute^ 
Flew high ; and as his Christian fury rose, 
Damn'd all for heretics who durst oppose. 



IT has been frequently, though &lsely asserted, 
that Austin or Augustin was the first who intro^ 
duced Christiamty into the British dominions ; 
and it is no uncommon thing to hear persons who 
are attached to the Popish doctrines tauntingly 
inquire. Where was your Chuixji heiore Austin^s 
^yrrival ? were you not all Pagans till he Chris- 
tianized you ? and consequently subject to the See 
of Rcxne till that fyrant Henry the VIIL quar- 
relled with the Pope. Shew us a Protestant be-« 
fore Luther ? the very word Protestant proves the 
priority of the Romish Church. 

Upon the first view of these observations, many 
unreflecting persons fall into a snare, and take all 
for granted . It is a lamentable fact, that the peo- 
ple d* England are not sufficiently acquainted 
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with, ecclesiastical history, to be guarded against 
the ^fallabious . ak*gument8 of some, and the over- 
beariAg furesumptioa of others. 

Let thosey. however, who would argue the points 
dispassionately, reflect on .what .they read. They 
will . then « discover th6 futile arguments of &ihe 
and partial Jreasol9enk, i^hose facttltjr for* eacviUing 
iS) perhaps, better than their capadty for Jujdging 
aright. . , v.v. 

In the first |f)lace, it should be. remembered, 
that the precipe time when the Christie doctdoe 
was first. preached in £ngland, has pot with, any 
degree of certainty been ^^termined . But that it 
was introduced long before Austin^s time, is suf- 
ficiently proved by. numerous high authorities. . 
. The \leanied £ishop StilUngfleet, Dr. Cave in 
his life of St. Paul;.aiMi Mr. Nelsw upQn hi$ jfes* 
ti val, who doubt not the preaching ;of tfais^ Chris- 
tian disciple in Britain^ about the year, of •our 
Lord 60, all agree in this particular ; aiid^ course 
draw their conclusions from good authority^ : Biik 
without insisting an this, the introduction ; of 
Christianity into the JBriti^ domimons, may be 
traced to a.i^ill earlier date. PHor tO: the ^i^ 
version of St. Paul, which took place iivtheiyear 
35, Joseph of Airimathea^ aciCMNrding to the > history 
of those times, with his son JohDt^ a Bi^hop^, 'and 
ten others, arrived in Britain from F^rance iiwhfiri^ 
he, together with two malednd three feitiale • dis- 
ciples, had been driven. :by. the wind atid iii^avei^ 
about a year before; haivitig all beeaiptit iAian 
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open boat by die Jews, and baniiibed Judea, wfaea 
tbat great persecii^on araae neoorded in Acta Tiii. 
1. ^^And at that time there u>a$ a great per^- 
seeutiom againit the Church toAtdb was at 
Jerusalem; and thegwere all eeattered abroad 
throughout the tegknu ofJudea amdSamaria^ 
except the Apostles. 3. Am for Saul, (afters- 
wards named Paul) he made havoek of the 
Churchy entering into every house, and haUng 
men and women^ committed them, to prison. 
4. 7%«re^re, they that were scattered abroad^ 
went BTERT WHERE preaching the word/^ 

And thua waa fulfilled the prophecy of 
Isaiaky chap . Ixvi . 19. ^^ And I will send those 
that escape of them unto the nations^ to the 
isles afar off, that have not heard my famCy 
neither ha^e seen my glory. ^^ 

It is atated abo, that aa aoon aa Joseph of 
Arimathea landed with hk party, he made appU- 
cation to the King for permission to settle near 
Glastonbmry, in Somarsetshire. His request waa 
granted, Mid twelve hides of land were assigned 
for the support of himself and followers. Fnnn 
which circumstance, the place to this day is called 
the twelve hides of Glaston. Such was the rac- 
cess cf their ministry, that multitudes of the 
idolatrous inhabitiaita and superstitious druids, 
became obedient to the faith . So that even when 
Paul, SimcMi, Aristobuhis, and others visited this 
Island, Britain, it is affirmed, literally swarmed 
with Christians; and the British King, Lucius, 
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Miio was the firsit king that onbracied Oiristiatnity , 
as early as the year 170, appointed three Ardh- 
bishoprics^ riz. Londun^ York^^ kud Chester. 
Tha* of Lcmdon, after nearly 500 yeArsCddtmu- 
anoe, was transferred by Ethdbert to Canterbury, 
<^ whkh see Austik was the first ilrdktiMkop, 
when th6 iidOMb of tbe Faxons had thrown oyer 
die face of the eoontry the dtokness of German 
ii^aperatition, wbA checked > the pn^K^ of CDHs^ 
tianity, which from being barely totc^tM lidi^ 
been openly ^icours^ed, tiH Vortigem-, ctbont the 
year 445, called the Saxoos- 1^. his aid, pttrtit«i- 
kurly Hengist and Horsa, two brotbcM, by whode 
nnited endeavoitvs Chiistiamty ttas dearly extir- 
pated . Many were made slaves . Those Who es- 
caped fled into Cornwall atnd Wafes ; and while 
the rest of the natiyes wei^ fast relapsing into 
their ancient paganism, Hie CftmfioM exer- 
eised their religion in iU native purity j and 
continued de€|4y rooted in the Apostle's doc^ 
trines, till Austin was sent orei* with ferty other 
missionaries, by Gregory tbe first. Bishop of 
Rome, not, as is firequently asserted, to conv^ert 
the fvhok nation^ but to re&t&re Christianity 
among those who had been corrupted l^ the in- 
fluence of Saxim superstition; the persecttted 
Church being at that time most cruelly oppressed 
and oyerpowered, though Bsrtha, Ihe Queen of 
Ethelbert, was at die very titne a Christian. 

These are statemaats of old historians, and of 
which any one of perseverance and research, may 
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their. uuderBtaudibgs to biiimposedi on by argu- 
pientsi'of parft'o/, or muJeri inUividnals. 

Austin, it is tru6,/was sent over by the Pope to 
convert tha^ part :of the ootmnunity which bad 
relapsed into a state of paganism ;' but tfakHigh he 
brought his converts to j)r<||/eM thefidth^he was 
th^ first to teach. them to outrage' the laws of 
Christianity; for in trying^^ to biing jdie ancient 
British Church >tol a cioniformityilwitb that of 
Rome, i^d findixtg a jtesi^itance on the part of the 
Bjishc^ and Clergy, he. persuadbd' !his Christian 
copyerts to n^assacre them ; whicih! history informs 
us they: did. to the number 6f eleven or twelve 
hundred. 

Now, had Austin be^n the fitst prdpagatcnr of 
the Gospel in our Island^ it is very clear he could 
not havq met \ with either Bishops or Clergy to 
€ontend\^i(h. Neither could h^ have found a 
natipnal.jCbristian Church to bring under subjec- 
tion to.the Papal See. 

, It wa9 not; tiU towards the conclusion of the 
sixth^centijiry, about the yea^r A.D. 596, it should 
be recollected,. th^t /Austin Arrived in England; 
and two.hupdred and eighty tM^o years before that 
perio4,i];ijthe year 314, three Bishops were sent 
from, Brit^^i to assist ^t the council at Aries ! 

. Many will con^d^r.it of Utde consequence to 
know by whon^ Chi-istianity was first introduced 
into this country — ^in what age Protestantism arose 
-^the origin of a title — or the foundation on which 
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an order was instituted ; others i?ill affix to it ah 
importance that may prcMnote researches, to ascer- 
tain facts so essential for the pag^s of history : 
and a spirit of nationality, it is to be hoped, will, 
in this age of inquiry, animate the soul of some 
aUe scholar, to- confute the palpable errors that 
have been handed down from one historian to 
another,, with a careless indifference that is most 
astonishing in men of study and erudition. 

With respect to the demand, " Shew us a Pro- 
testant before Luther?^^ and the question, 
" Werfe you not all Roman Catholics till Henry 
Vni. quarrelled T^th the Pope ?^* It will be 
foiihd upon reflection, that we may answer the 
latter with ah absolute n^ative. The first Chris- 
tians who visited our shores, seminated the pure 
doctrines of the primitive Church ; at which time, 
even the Romans themselves had not £sillen into 
those errors, which the turbulent spirit and ty- 
ranny of some of their Bishops afterwards imposed 
upon them, as tenets not to be dispensied with. 

One Church was not,. in the first ages of Chris- 
tianity, obliged to observe the rites of aiiother. 
They might differ in hfrial points without offend- 
ing, so as they did not violate the great articles of 
faith established by the Apostles. And whoso- 
ever would impose particular observances on par- 
ticular Churches, were considered as violators and 
breakers of the unanimity of the one great univer- 
sal or holy Catholic Church. 

And thierefore have Bishops of Rome been 
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sharply censured, not only by the adverse party, 
but by those on their own side. As in the case 
of Victor, Bishop of Rome, A.D. 196, who ex- 
communicated the Eastern Churches, on account 
of some difference in the observation of Easter, 
and was condemned by either party as rash, heady, 
and turbulent. 

And again in the instance of Stephen, Bishop 
of Rome, A.D. 258, who vt^as condemned as a 
breaker and disturber of the Churches' peace ; be- 
cause, contrary to the mild precepts of the Gospel , 
he would impose upon others the belief of a dis- 
putable point. So that the forcing a belief in 
lesser matters, was never allowed by the primitive 
Bidbops, but was deemed unreasonable and tyran- 
nical ; for though there are many Churches, says 
Ireneus, there is but one faith. Thus by degrees, 
however, abuses crept into the Church of Rome ; 
the ignorant were deluded by superstition, and 
not having the Scriptures for their guide, were, 
as St. Paul expresses it, ^^ tossed to and fro ^ 
and carried about with every wind of doc- 
trine.^^ 

Now Austin, bringing with him all the errors 
of the Romish Church, and enforcing them upon 
oura, met with a formidable resistance from the 
native Christians, who were attached to their na- 
tional Church, which was established by disciples, 
who had seen and conversed with the Divine 
Founder of our holy religion ; but this bigoted 
Prelate determined to bring them under subjec- 
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tion to the Papal See ; and accordingly, waded 
through scenes of human blood to effect his 
purpose. 

With respect to the term Protestant , although 
it was a name first given in Germany to denote 
all those who followed the doctrines of Luther 
and Calvin, it is now become a general denomi- 
nation for every member of the reformed Church • 
And, notwithstanding it was not in common use 
before the great reformation, in the reign of Henry 
VIII. still it is a well-known fact, that the learned 
divine Wickliffe, and others in Germany as well, 
in the reign of Edward III. protested against the 
errors into which the Church of Rome had fallen, 
and he, and John Huss, and Jerome of Prague, 
were condemned as heretics, at a general council 
held at Constance, A. D. 1414 — ^15. Consequently 
they and all their followers were decidedly Pro- 
testants. 
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IVUMBER XLIL 



ON caSEISTIAN CHARITY. 



If I am right| Thy grace impart, 
Still in the right to stay ; 

If I am wrong, O teach my heart 
To find that better Way. 



r • THOUGH we may be assiduous in endeavour- 
ing tadefend the doctrines of the Cbt^ch in all their 
native purity, still should charity, soft emblent of 
Christianity, influence our conduct, and teach us 
to lose sight of all animosities. We ought not to 
condemn too severely, though we may disapprove. 
The soundest critic, and the most virtuous par- 
tisan, should treat with lenity the frailty of mis- 
taken principles. Erroneous opinions may pro- 
ceed firom the age or country in which we happen 
to be born; they may be palliated by circum- 
stance, but cannot be justified by imitation. Su- 
perstitious prejudices, imbibed as duties, should 
call forth our compassion, rather than our ire ; 
for they overpower the most exalted mind, absorb 
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tbe senses, and seem to paralyse the reason. Let 
lis then censure with o^ildne^s, and forb^r to 
imitate ceremonies, and adopt opinions, that are 
neither sanctioned faty Scripture noir instituted by 
Divine, authority. . u 

Primitive Christians mutually advised and as- 
sisted «ach other for the maintenance of the great 
precepts of tbe.GjOsp^ however they might chffe* 
in trivial matt^^ or ceremonies of no importance. 
"^^ Let t^foilow^.^fier the things which make 
for peoM^ and'thingsi wherewith one majf 
edtf^ one ano^A^r/^ saith St. Paul, 
^v Alas 1a what little attention was paid to this 
friendly exhortation of the A posticus. The meek-^ 
ite^^, lone^ an^^ charity which he so strongly re- 
c^M39kmends, w^s Boon turned into pride ^ rancour^ 
wd oontention^, ^ Instead of walking up to the 
sam^. altPT bfu»d in hand^ many, through a mis^ 
tQl^en z^, though brauche^ of the same vine, cut 
them^e^ves off ^om the main body, and were de* 
s^rvedly censured, as violators of the Church's 
concord? contrary, to that lo^e and charity for 
whic^ th^ primitive Christians were so eminently 
distinguish^ed ; so much so, indeed, that the hea-^ 
thenSj w^ sgre informed, observed it with astonish* 
ni^nt, and cried out with admirstfion, ^' Behold 
how they love one another /'' 

la charity J we 9^e required to bear with each 
other's infirmities ; though, in duty^we are bound 
to take as much pains to spread the truths of the 
gospel, to maintain the purity of the Apo$toUc 

2f 
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Church, aiid to repel uuscri plural tenets, as others 
do to pervert the great i>riiiciples of Christiamty , 
and to sow the seeds of discord amoi^ their 
brethren, to the utterdisgrace of rehgion. 

^^ There are many unruly andvahi talkers^^^ 
saith St. Paul, ""' and deceiver s., whose mauihs 
muBt he stopped^ who 99Avert whole houses, 
teaching things which they ought not. Where^ 
fore, rebuke them sharply, that they may be 
sound s'iii ^the faith . They profess that they 
hnow God, < but in works'^they deny Him\^^ y - 

'' But fooUsh and mUeamed questieitltb^^ 
saith this Apostle to Thnothy, '^ avoid, ktiomnng 
that they do gender strifes. ^^ 

'''"Continue, then, in the things which tium 
hast^learnM and hast been assured of, knouf^ 
isig of whom * thou hast learned thkmi^ ^Jhd 
that from a child thou hast known the' Holy 
Scriptures, whidh are able to make theew4se 
unto salvation, through faith, which ^ in 
Christ Jesiis. Preach the ward} be instant 
inisefison^, otit ofseas&n;^ r^ptfOve, febuke', eit^ 
hort. For the time will come ^hem, they wiU 
not endure sound doctrine; but aflW^ thfiit 
own hists'shatl keep to' themselves teaehei^^, 
^haviti^ itching ear Si and^they shall turn dway 
their ears from ihVttuth^^ \'^' < ^ v.>^^' ^^^^* 
{■ How quickly , after the^^condusioAdf^thfe A{k)s- 

:-fc-^ — : — ^-r-,-^^-^ — jjLAu — ;'! ■ ;! v>;:«.;; : i.j..»;tn'nt. f f, f iiio 

^ ^ It should b^ reqoUept^ (hut Tirooihy.yr^s^is^fv^^ti^/r^^i hfs infai^^ 
in all the truths of the Gospel, hy his Grandnjother^ a very piouji wofnan, 
'WiohtjJipad^'iheScuipTiJiiicf hersfudy.*'** *^^^^'^''^ ^' ^ 
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tG^iq . age, w^ Urn ipTophecy y^rified . Mistakai 
zeal engendered (ti^puted, divi^oo^, and jarringB, 
th^t di^raoed jeligioq. Instead of that love and 
unauimity^ Y^hich: at firot characterized the Chris- 
tian CQpiinuaity; animosities arose, hatred ensued, 
ap4 persecution fplloit^ed.. Innumerable innova* 
tions succeeded, throu^ the pride and intemper- 
ance of thQ bishops of Rome; which iil accorded 
with the meek and lowly spirit of Christianity, 
evinced by tbc: first propagators of the Grospel, 
Opposition w;^ jlhe result, , ..But by their tyranny 
£HPi53^ overI)€^ing; ^^onditf^t the^ sometimes brought 
Kangs, Empfitops, swkl Other Bisb/ops urider sub* 
^tipn« And. the dpctpines of that turbulent Pre* 
|srf€S Hil^erbrandv or,Po(pe Oji^ory VIL after- 
warij^ o)3taine4, a footing in, the Church, although 
he was con^enined by a council as ^^ ^ man most 
V)ifih^4^ xpre^ching sacrilege and burning: 
mfiint(»ning perjiitryl and murders ; calling in 
question like Catholic X'^^^ of the body and 
blood of Qur JLord; aJbllQwer of divination 
and dreafHs; a necromancer^ and infected 
mith. Qrpythomcal spirit; and therefore de- 
parted from the true faith. ' ' 
- Ip short), his pride and turbulence rose to such 
an unbounded pitch, that his election to the Papid 
chair was u)ade null and void, and he was at last 
obliged, to fly from Rome, though, unfortunately 
for succe^ing generations, not till he had intrd- 
duced many abuses into the Churfch, which habit 
and superstition afterwards toler^cd, not with*- 



ttending* they wi^re sealed ^^ tfie blood df mauy 
martyrs. By sm^ overbearing sptritsr* Che disci- 
pline of the Romish Church became, in many re- 
spects, not only unauthorised by ainy pfecept of our 
Saviour or his Apostles, but altogether unscrip- 
tural in some essential points^ And the Laity 
not being guided by the Scriptures, naturally 
fell into errcNTs that were sanctioned by their 
Clergy. 

How contrary was this to the precepts of our 
Saviour and his Apostles, as well as to the mild 
disposition displayed in the c(»iduct of his pre- 
decessors^ Gregory the Firsts for instance, iN)^&r 
from imposing upon others disputabk pointt, lie 
even opposed the persecutions that were exercised 
i^nst the Jews. ^^ It is by gentle means, kind- 
ness and instruction,^' said he; ^^ that these infideb 
iBiust be overcome, and brctaght to embi^ace the 
Christian religion; and riot . by threats bsA Wito. 
lence. ^' In flne^ it was defined unreaisonable^ and 
tyrannical, by ancient Bishops, to iinpbse^pteli^ 
culaoS observances' on particolar Churches. * ^V^ 
one was left to follow its own^ nsagtt^ in tmlm- 
portant matters, so as they did not pWsuade 
others, or violate the faith draWn from the Apos- 
tle^s doctrines. "Which faith,'' says Ireneus, 
Bishop of Lyons, A. D. 184, should be diligently 
observed, as though she inhabited but one soul. 
For, though there are many churches, there is but 
one faith." And there were but two principal 
causes allowed to justify parishioners for deserting 
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their Bisiiop. The first waer apostacy from the 
fajtb; the second, for false opinions and am- 
scriptural doctrines. 

' ' Mark them , ^ ' saith St . Plul in his exhortation 
to the Homans on this head, ^' which cause divii- 
sions and offences contrary to the doctrine which 
ye have learned*, and avoid them, for they by 
gt^ words and fair speeches deceive the hearts 
of the simple.^' 

• Again, "/» latter times^,^^ says he, ""'some 
shall depart from the faith — speaking lies in 
hypocrisy— forbidding to marry ^ and eom^ 
manding to abstain from meats ^ which ij^od 
hath created to be received with thanksgiving 
of them which believe and know the truth. 
For every creature of God is good^ and 
nothing to be refused, if it be received with 
thanksgiving : for it is sanctified by tke word 
tfGoi> and Prayer.^^ 

And, ^* If thou put the brethren in mind of 
these things, ^^ writeth St. Paul, in his directions 
to Timothy, concerning his own conduct in his 
Episcopal office ; ^^ thou shall be a good mtmt- 
ter of Jesus Christ. Charge them that are 
rich in this world, that they be rich in good 
works, ready to distribute, willing to. commu- 
nicate, laying up in store for themselves a 
good foundation against the time to come.*^ 
^Let us profit then by these directions, and be 



♦ Let it be rccollrctcc) that thr doctrine to which bi. Paul here alludes 
^16 that taught by the Apostles. 
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^pritabJe one towards another; observiiig the 
tme Apostolic foith, ulid^ like theChristiaps of old, 
mutually advising and assisting each otb^r for the 
iHMliatentoce cf the great precepts of the Gospel. 
liiet; us study the Scriptures in search of truth, and 
not be led away by false doctrines. The direc- 
tions tod councils of our Saviour must, incUs- 
putably, be the Christian's best guide, and lead 
to a safe retreat at last. 

'\ As Christians, then, let us cherish faith, hope, 
akid charily ; and recollect that the greatest of 
these is charity. And w the safest way is to 
)abide by the Scriptures, let us read, mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest them, that we may not be 
iiifluenced by false reasoning or mistaken zeal ; 
iBO as to indulge a groundless and presumptuous 
hope, or fall into comfortless despair. Then may 
^e reasonably trust, through the mediation of our 
heavenly Intercessor and Redeemer, to meet to- 
fipelher in perfect harmony and concord ; to enjoy 
that peace which this world cannot give; and 
which the vain contentions of mortals — and mor- 
ttfls assuming the name of Christians too, so fre- 
quently interrupt. Where we cannot convince, 
w^et us submit without condemning too harshly ; 
y putting away all bitterness and wraths and 
^nger^ and clamour^ and evil-speaking^, with 
all malice^ being kind to one another i tender 
hearted^ forgimng one another^ even as God^ 
for ChrisVs sake^ has forgiven us.^^ 
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'' By this all men shall know that we are his 
disciples, if we have love one to another/^ said 
our Saviour to His beloved Apostle John, xiii. 35. 
To conclude then, study the Scriptures — submit 
yourselves to the higher powers — love the bro- 
therhood — ^fear God — ^honor the King. 



THE END. 



Printed b^ G. Breads, HaiUhaiu. 
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